





You will go a lon¢ way 
to find as good, but in 
the windup you will come 


back to Pillsbury 
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‘Pillsbury’s BEST Wheat Cereal 


Possibly you are mistaken in your idea of what Pillsbury’s Best Wheat Cereal really is. 
If you have not yet tasted this new wheat food, let us prove its goodness. Get a package 
of it today; look at its perfect granular form; see how white, even, smooth and creamy it 




















STERILIZED comes to the table—with a flavor delightful beyond description, and without a speck or a 
| lump. You simply must taste it to know it. Surely it is the real cream of the choicest 
BB PiLspury WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO:” : : 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN.U S.A wheat. This breakfast food cannot be improved upon any more than can "The Flour"; 
and you certainly know the good things— the delicious bread, biscuits, pies, cakes and 
| lis double, airtight, germproal container heey i pastry that are made from Pillsbury’s Best Flour. 
i} always as fresh and clean on the grocers shelves as - 
! when it comes from the mill. 
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address please give us four weeks’ notice. 








A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and 
the renewal may have reached us after the copy contain- 
ing the blank has been packed. In requesting charige of 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the tenth of September to avoid miss- 
ing the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with 
back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
money ordersinremitting. All Rural Free Delivery carri- 
ers can supply Postal money orders. 
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Bright Things of All Times that People Have Laughed Over 











Didn’t See it that Way 


HREE ministers wanted to cress the Missis- 
sippi River to attend a revival at a place 
which boasted of no regular ferry. Brother 
Syles and Brother Beamish weighed at least two 
hundred pounds apiece, but their companion 
was a mite of a man weighing scarcely one hun 
dred. They got a boatman to take them over, 
but in midstream a severe thunder-shower came 
up and the waves threatened to capsize the boat. 

‘Brother Syles,’”’ said Brother Beamish, ‘‘I 
think we had better join in prayer.” 

“Do you, though?” shouted the boatman. 
‘‘Wall, I say you don’t! You two big ones come 
here an’ lend a hand at the cars—an’ let the 
skinny fellow pray.” 


He Preferred One Giri 


HEN J. M. Barrie, the author of ‘Peter 
Pan,” addressed an audience of one thcu- 
sand girls at Smith College during his American 
visit of last year, a friend asked him how he had 
found the experience 
“Well,” replied Mr. Barrie, ‘‘to tell you the 
truth I’d much rather talk one thousand times to 
one girl than to talk one time to a thousand 
girls.”’ 
Not on the Program 


WO stout old Germans were enjoying their 
pipes and placidly listening to the strains of 
the summer-garden orchestra. One of them in 
tipping his chair back stepped on a parlor match, 
which exploded with a bang. 
‘Dot vas not on de program,” he said, turning 
his companion. 
‘*Vat was not?” 
‘“Vy, dot match.” 
“Vat match?” 
‘*De match I valked on.’ 
‘Vell, I didn’t see no match; vat aboud it?” 
‘“Vy, I valked on a match and it went bang, 
and | said it was not on de program.” 

The other picked up his program and read 
it through very carefully. ‘‘I don’t see it on the 
pregram,” he said. 

‘Vell, I said it vas not on the program, didn’t 
12” 

‘‘Vell, vat has it got to do mit the program, any- 
way? Egsplain yourself.” 


tc 
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How Shocking! 


HE billposter is responsible for a startling 
announcement on a street-corner fence. By 
accident or design a theatrical playbill was 
placed immediately above a placard issued by 
the Working-Men’s Institute. The following is 
he re . 
oe ee Sins of Society 


Evening Classes for Beginners 


Why He Keeps Moving 


LITTLE boy, listening to the weird skirl of 

the bagpipes of a street performer, once said 

to his father: ‘‘Father, why does the piper keep 
on the move all the time he plays?” 

‘“‘T can’t say, my boy,” the father answered, 

‘‘unless it is to prevent any one’s getting the 
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range with a cobblestone.’ 
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Would He Ever Forget that Dinner? 
ATORITICIA® had come to a Western hotel 


for but one day, and he had taken his dinner 
elsewhere with a friend. When, on coming to 

y his bill, he found himself charged with a day’s 
board, dinner and all, he protested vigorously. 
It was explained to him that the American plan 

based strictly on time, and that if he chose 
to eat elsewhere it was his own lookout.. He paid 
the bill under protest. Then he asked if dinner 
were ‘‘still on,”’ and, upon being informed that it 
lasted until nine in the evening, he exclaimed: 

‘‘I’ve eaten one dinner, but I’m going to get 
my money’s worth out of this house if I suffer 
all the torments of dyspepsia.” 

He then rushed into one of the dining-rooms, 
seized a bill-of-fare, and ordered everything he 
could think of. When he finally reached his 
limit the waiter handed him a check for $8.35. 

‘What’s that for?” he demanded. 

‘*Your dinner, sir.” 

‘“*But I have already paid for my dinner in my 
bill,” protested the indignant man. ‘‘I am stay- 
ing here on the American plan.” 

‘Then you should have gone into the other 
dining-room,” said the waiter quietly. ‘*This is 
the European-plan café.” 











Prepared for the Worst 
Fpl) MATILDA, who was favored with a 
visit from her favorite nephew, told the 
youngster to soak his feet in a tub of salt water if 
he wanted to toughen them. She knew he loved 
to go barefoot. He soaked his hands, too. 
Then, after thinking about it for a few mo- 
ments, he said to himself, ‘‘It’s pretty near time 
for me to get a licking. ‘Tomorrow I’m going to 
sit in it.” 





Baldheads Beware! 


TRAINED ostrich recently disconcerted its 
exhibitor at a performance in a town hall by 
continually endeavoring to break away from all 
restraint and to climb over the footlights into the 
orchestra. 

The widely-advertised act came to a sudden 
end, and the trainer emerged from. behind the 
curtain and apologized for the actions of his pet. 

‘*Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘I am very 
sorry to disappoint you this evening. We are 
compelled to cease our engagement until the 
management engages a new orchestra leader. 
The one at present employed has no hair on top 
of his head, and my bird takes it for an egg.” 


His Idea of a Bonanza 


CERTAIN Congressman had disastrous 
experience in gold-mine speculations. One 
day a number of colleagues were discussing the 
subject of speculation, when one of them said to 
this Western member: 
‘‘Old chap, as an expert, give us a definition 
of the term ‘bonanza.’”’ 
“*A *bonanza,’” replied the Western man with 
emphasis, ‘tis a hole in the ground owned by a 
champion liar!” 


A Versatile Old Lady 


HE attention of the class in history seemed to 
be anywhere but on the subject in hand, and 
the young teacher was getting impatient. 

‘*Children,”’ she said, ‘‘you must pay better 
attention to what you are doing. You cannot 
possibly do two things at the same time. No one 
can do two things at once.” 

At this point a sfMall boy raised his hand and 
waved it frantically in the air. 

“Well, Willie, what is it?” she inquired. 

‘*Please, teacher,” said Willie, ‘‘my granny 
kin do two things ter one’t. I seen her.” 

‘‘No, Willie, I think you must be mistaken, 
but suppose you tell us what these two things 
Gre;” 

‘*Please; ma’am, she kin read an’ soak her 
feet all ter onc’t.” 


a ge kissed me when we met, 
So did Kate and Bell and Dora, 
So did Jane and Violet, 
Dolly, Claribel and Flora 
They all liked me pretty well, 
And—dear girls !—they never hid it! 
I don’t like to kiss and tell 
Still, they did it. 


Later in the day I met 

(And saluted) Maude and Daisy, 
And I also kissed Cozette, 

Clara, Julia, Ruth and Maisie— 
Oh, I’m sorry for Leigh Hunt, 

I who’ve had so many, many! 
While poor Leigh’s one vaunted stunt 

Was with Jenny. 


A Part of Johnny’s Vacation 


COUNTRY clergyman, on his round of 
visits, interviewed a youngster as to his 
acquaintance with Bible stories. ‘*My lad,” he 
said, ‘‘you have heard of the parables?” 
‘“Yes, sir,” shyly answered the boy, whose 
mother had inducted him in sacred history. 
‘‘Good!” said the clergyman. ‘‘Now, which 
of them do you like the best of all?” 
The boy squirmed, but at last, heeding his 
mother’s frowns, he replied: ‘‘I guess I like that 
one where somebody loafs and fishes.” 
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NoTE— We desire to express our thanks to all the contributors to the recent contest for 
Pleasant Evenings for Business Girls, but we regret that we find it necessary to take advan- 


tage of our option for awarding the prizes. 


r 


The material submitted was not sufficiently 


original to justify the awards of the prizes offered, but a selection has been made of certain 
desirable articles, and these have been accepted at our regular rates. 


How the Villain Escaped 


& A BURGLAR was trying to break into a 
house of a citizen of a foreign city the frame- 
work of the second-story window to which he 
clung gave way and he fell and broke his leg. 
Limping before the justice the next day he indig- 
nantly demanded that the owner of the house be 
punished. 

‘*You shall have justice,” said the judge. 

The owner, being summoned, claimed that 
the accident was due to the poor woodwork, and 
that the carpenter, not he, was to blame. 

“That sounds reasonable,” said the judge; 
“‘let the carpenter be called.” 

The carpenter admitted that the window was 
defective. ‘‘ But how could I do better,” said he, 
“‘when the mason-work was out of plumb?” 

‘*To be sure,” replied the judge, and he sent 
for the mason. 

The mason could not deny that the coping was 
crooked. He explained that while he was placing 
it in position his attention was distracted from 
his work by a pretty girl, in a blue tunic, who 
passed on the other side of the street. 

“Then you are blameless,” said the judge, 
and the girl was sent for.’ 

‘“‘T admit,” said she, ‘‘that I am pretty, but 
that’s not my fault, and if the blue tunic attracted 
the mason’s attention the dyer, not I, is respon- 
sible.” 

‘*That’s good logic,” said the judge; ‘‘let the 
dyer be called.” 

The dyer came and pleaded guilty. 

‘“Take the wretch,” said the judge to the thief, 
‘fand hang him from his own doorpost.” 

The people applauded this wise sentence and 
hurried off to carry it out. Soon they returned 
and reported that the dyer was too tall to be 
hung from his doorpost 

‘*Find a short dyer and hang him instead,” 
said the judge with a yawn; ‘‘let justice be done 
at any cost.” 


Just Wanted to Try It 


FAR MER JOHN left home early one morning 
and waited at the station for the limited. He 
climbed aboard and shambled into the smoker. 

‘*Mister,”’ he drawled, when the conductor 
halted before him, ‘‘is that thar two-cents-a-mile 
rate good on this train?” 

“It is,’ replied the conductor brusquely. 
‘*Where is your ticket?” 

The old man fumbled in the depths of an 
ancient shot-bag. 

**Ain’t got no ticket, mister,’ he said slowly, 
‘‘bhut here be two cents. I never rode on one of 
these pesky flyers and I just want to feel the 
sensation. Put me off after I’ve rode one mile.” 


Rapid Transit 


N EXPRESS on the Long Island Railroad 
was tearing away at a wild and awe-inspiring 

rate of six miles an hour, when all of a sudden it 
stopped altogether. Most of the passengers did 
not notice the difference; but one of them hap- 
pened to be somewhat anxious to reach his des- 
tination before old age claimed him for its own. 
He put his head through the window to find that 
the cause of the stop was a cow on the track. 
After a while they continued the journey for half 
an hour or so, and then—another stop. 

‘‘What’s wrong now?” asked the impatient 
passenger of the conductor. 

‘*A cow on the track.” 

‘*But I thought you drove it off.’ 

‘*So we did,” said the conductor, ‘‘but we 
caught up with it again.” 
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A Business Forecast 
DOCTOR who posed as a bit of a wag 
topped outside the yard ol a tone-mason 
one morning for a_ chat ‘*(;ood-morning. 
How’s busine ?”? said the doctor a uppose 
when you hear that some one is ill you get ready 
for eventualities, though, of course, you never 


go beyond the words, ‘In memory of.’” 

‘*Well, that all depends,” replied the old chap; 
**vou see, if you be a-doctoring of the 
goes straight on.” 


7 WAS a bright and very original little boy 
named Barber, who, upon hearing his father 
speak of ‘‘their neighbor, Mr. Wood and his 
children the little Splinters,”’ and of another neigh- 
bor, ‘‘Mr. Stone and the little Pebbles,’ re- 
marked: ‘‘I suppose if they met papa they would 
say, ‘Good-morning, Mr. Barber, how are all 
the little Shavers ?’” 
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May 25— Bought by A Man. 


June 1—Mancaughtin rain-storm. Hat slight- 
ly soiled. 


June 7—Wind-storm. Hat blown off Man's 
head. Just misses mud-puddle. 
Man very angry — not half as proud 
of hat as when he bought it. 


June 29— Another storm. Hat looks consider- 
ably the worse for wear. Man’s 
wife comments on its appearance. 
Asks him why he doesn’t wear his 
new hat. Man greatly mortified. 
Leaves hat at home next day. 














Ivory Soap ..... 












































COPYRIGHT 1908 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNAT) 


THE STORY OF A STRAW HAT. 


July 3— Wife finds hat in closet. Has an idea. 
Why not clean it with Ivory Soap? 
Gets a bowl of clean, lukewarm 
water, a stiff brush, a drying cloth 
and a cake of Ivory Soap. Goes to 
work. Looks at hat, ten minutes 
later and is delighted with it. 


July 4—Hat so clean Man fails to recognize it. 


Wife places it on his head. Man 
delighted, too. 


Aug. 4—Hat cleaned again— with Ivory Soap. 
Sept. 4— Ditto. 
Sept. 30 — Ditto. 


And put away for the winter. 


99 +456. Per Cent. Pure. 
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By Robert Bridges 
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NOTE — This poem is conceived in the spirit of “Old Home Week,” and as that is essentially a Northern and Eastern 
celebration the verses are naturally written from that standpoint. 


\L_ ARROW! | hear them calling in the night. 
| Harrow! Harrow! along their eager flight 


From street to street and down the dusky lane— 


The swift ‘‘hounds”’ after the elusive train 

Of darting ‘‘hares,’’ who mock them as they fly, 

And fill the dark with the old hunting-cry. 

And when the chase is ended, tired and slow, 

With arms entwined they wearied homeward go — 
The Boys of long ago. 

Then war and rumor filled the peaceful air; 

The elders drilled upon the village square 

And waited for the word. When Sumter fell 

A Cerro Gordo veteran rang the bell; 

The drum-corps played the troopers to the train 

’Mid cheers of glory mixed with tears like rain. 

Along the street the darkened houses slept, 

Behind closed shutters lonely women wept — 
The Soldier Boys marched out. 


And once there came the crashing blow that stuns— 
The far-off thunder of three hundred guns 
At Gettysburg. Our Boys were fighting there, 
Across our own Blue Ridge—their native air 
Filled with the whispers of the ripened wheat; 
And, mingled with the blood and fire and heat, 
The songs of birds, the ripple of the streams, 
The very mirror of their boyhood dreams. 
Our Boys were dying there! 





The drum-corps played them gravely back again; 

The care-free boys had grown to sturdy men 

Who fought for honor, and had paid the score — 

Battered and maimed and grizzled in the War. 

And some were missing from the Company ranks ; 

Some slept unknown on Rappahannock’s banks, 

And some, our well-beloved, came alone 

Wrapped in the flag. With mingled cheer and moan 
The Blue and Gray came home. 

















After the carnage there was peace — not rest, 
The young men heard the calling of the West; 
The wild adventure of the pioneer 
Stirred in their blood and led them without fear 
To hostile plains and mountain camps, and seas 
Unknown and terrible. They blazed the trees 
Through dark and pathless woods, and gave the State 
The boundless Empire that has made her great. 

Our Boys were pioneers. 


But far or near, always their homing thought 
Reached through the fateful years and, eager, sought 
The smiling Valley and the gray old town; 
And, worn with failure — joyous with renown — 
All, all alike found welcome in the nest, 
Praise for the strong and for the weary rest. 
For true hearts keep the image of the Boy, 
And years and sorrows vanish in their joy. 

The Man is just the Boy ! 


Strange are the faces, trembling is the voice 
Of love and welcome ; but dear souls rejoice 
To see again the striplings grown so strong; 
To hear the tale of struggle, or the song 

Of triumph, or the sadness of defeat — 

To catch familiar footfalls on the street, 
And feel the tug of childhood in the breast, 
And live again the days of youth and zest — 

With laughter of the Boy. 


So one by one we all come home at last, 

A slow procession from the teeming past; 

And down the street and up the cypress way 

They bear us sadly at the close of day, 

And lay us there among our own to rest— 

Our kin, our comrades, truest, dearest, best! 

Harrow! | hear them calling from the height, 

A voice of welcome in the long, dark night — 
Those Boys of long ago! 
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Why I Wou 


As Told by a Wife and Written He 


“E WERE a company of: six 
women, intimate friends, and 
the conversation turned on 
rather personal questions — as 
conversations where women only 
are present are unfortunately 
apt to turn—when one woman 
asked the company: ‘‘ Would 
you, if you were a young woman 
and knew as much as you do 
now, marry your husband 
again?’’ What was said by others is not for me, of course, 
to repeat; but I could not help realizing that had the 
husbands of those women been present they would have 
learned a thing or two that might have done them good. 
I confess that I do not wholly approve of women dis- 
cussing such questions, because they are futile, and there 
is no sense in futile questions. But I took this particular 
question home with me: I thought much about it, and 
concluded that I would write out, principally + the 
benefit of husbands, some of the reasons—which I did 
not express in the talk—why I would not marry my 
husband again, in the hope that I might be the means 
of making a husband, here and there, do a little thinking 
and set himself right before the partner of his life—an 
attitude which many a wife sadly craves for and needs. 
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I Do Not Exactly Know What is the Chief Reason why 
I would not marry my husband again, but suppose that, 
if the exact truth were told, it would be that I do not love 
him enough. This seems a strange statement, since we 
have lived together thirty years in comparative happiness 
and expect to go down the shady side of life hand in hi and, 
like John Anderson, My Jo, and his faithful spouse. But I 
realize that so much of our “‘comparative happiness” was 
won by my suffering in silence, my meekness under injus- 
tice, my bearing patiently with slights and disagreeable 
habits and selfishness, that, reallv, | think I should not 
deliberately choose to do it over again. My love for my 
husband is such a different thing from what it might be 
from what I believed it would be. To be sure, | am fond 
of him, loyal to him, jealous of his interests, careful of his 
honor. I should miss him dreadfully if he were gone, for 
we always miss our housemates and their coming and 
going more than we dream possible, and as we grow older 
their loss is peculiarly poignant. But I often grieve for 
the ideal of married love which, as a girl, I used to cherish. 


I Married a Man Who was Brought Up differently 
from myself. That was a mistake—I can see it now. 
There was actually no similarity of tastes. He was never 
taught anything about home or the domestic life. This 
I believe to be a mere matter of teaching. Many mothers 
unquestioningly accept the idea that “ boys will be boys,” 
and allow them to be rude, disorderly, harum-scarum, 
and selfish and inconsiderate to the girls and women of 
the family. My husband’s mother was a slave to her 
boys, allowing them to throw their clothes on the floor 
for her to pick up and put away, to sit while she was 
standing, to see her carry burdens and open doors with 
her arms full. She was a fine housekeeper, and her mind 
was engrossed with domestic subjects. She did not talk 
to her boys. While she was a thoroughly good woman 
she made one great mistake: that of allowing her sons 
to find their companionships away from home. I believe 
that the son I married loved her and I believe that he 
loves me. But I know he never told his mother so, he 
never stroked her hair nor kissed her nor hung around 
close to her chair listening to her voice and watching her 
work, This must have been her fault. 


In the Early Years of Our Married Life we were very 
poor. We were in debt, and I was striving in every way to 
make my housekeeping thrifty and to save money to pay 
that debt. I believed that he was doing the same. But 
he was not. One day I found out that I was doing the 
saving, he the spending —not in any large way, but simply 
in the old, boyish freedom in which he was allowed to 
grow up. The main part of our saving came out of my 
flesh and blood: it came by my doing my own work and 
making my own and my children’s clothes, by my patch- 
ing and darning and saving. He was not profligate: he 
was careful about money—at least, he was careful with 
me. And I am not sure but this is my principal reason 
for thinking I would not marry him again. No, not for 
worlds would I| again live through the doling out of dimes 
and quarters, the wrangling over every new dress, every 
winter coat, every hat and pair of shoes and gloves I wore. 

My husband would be surprised to hear me say all this. 
He does not know that he did it. His attitude about 
money was one which many men assume. It was second 
nature for him to frown and remonstrate over the out- 
going of every penny. This habit in him fostered 


sneaking spirit in me. I would, in desperation, make 
bills, hoping I might save in some way to pay them. 
His air when he would come home irritated over some bill 


which had been presented is something I like to forget. 
' - 2 

. bave actually hated him at such times. I realize now 
hat much of my feeling in this matter was exaggerated 





and lack of business 


sensitiveness 
I should never suffer this way again. 


sentiment, morbid 
understanding. 
But it was all so unlovely, so unnecessary. He never 
took the trouble to estimate the actual cost of living or 
of buying suitable clothes for people in our station of life. 
He just left it to me to solve the puzzle as best I could. 
Did he ever suspect that he ran a frightful risk in leaving 
a very young and inexperienced woman to bear the double 
burden of a husband’s neglect and the makeshift existence 
that must ensue upon insufficient means? Written down 
this sounds worse than it is; but it is bad enough to make 
any woman wonder whether, even for love, she would 
undertake it again. 


Another Reason Why I Would Not Marry my husband 
again is that he is less polite to me than to any other 
woman of his acquaintance. He has a special tone of 
voice which he uses for me. There is a dry, impatient, 
sarcastic cadence, ‘‘ Well, well, hurry up!” which I have 
heard hundreds of husbands use when speaking to their 
wives. There is a telephone tone which a man employs 
when speaking over the wire to his wife that is especially 
fraught with this inexpre ssible qui lity. There isa finality, 
a patent suggestion that it isn’t necessary to continue 
the subject—which conveys a bitter snub to the person 
who has introduced the conversation. I actually pity 
myself when I remember how I used to feel when he made 
such an answer to some remark of mine, at the same time 
taking up a newspaper and relapsing into silence. I hold 
a deep grudge against men for their general attitude 
toward their wives in this respect. They are dry and 
unsociable for days at a time, and then suddenly become 
cordial and expect their wives to meet them in every 
change of their moods. 


Men Seem to be Dreadfully Afraid of being senti- 
mental, especially after they are married. This, too, isa 
sad mistake that works its way into a woman’s soul and 
makes her wonder if she would do it over again. Senti- 
mental! people are strangely happy, and no greater bless- 
ing can rest upon a union than a strong sentimental 
attachment. It is so much better than a mere physical 
passion without the congenialities of mutual sentiment. 
Besides, people commonly confuse the terms sentimental 
and romantic. Married life is very far from being roman- 
tic, but there is nothing to hinder any married life from 
being sweetly sentimental, as it should be. My husband’s 
lack of sentiment regarding married life, his matter-of- 
fact notion of the married state, his willingness that I 
should see him at his worst, his indifference in regard to 
the possibility of my love for him suffering a decline 
through his constant transgression of little unwritten 
rules of delicacy and true refinement, have been sore 
trials to me, and I should not deliberately invite them 
again. People have very different ideas of intimacy. I 
was brought up to avoid close intimacies, such as many 
women indulge in with each other. There was no house 
into which I went without ringing the bell; no girl with 
whom I exchanged clothes or jewelry; I was taught to 
be polite to my sisters and modest before them. The men 
of our family were invariably polite, kind and modest 
before the women. We were not unduly nice: we were 
not overrefined: we were not even in any sense con- 
ventional, but we had a natural faculty for tracing fine 
lines. In choosing a life partner again I should look for 
a man who could distinguish these fine lines. 


During Our Courtship Days I Never Entered a Room 
but my husband-to-be arose, offered me a chair and 
waited until I was seated before he resumed his seat. It 
is a delicate courtesy that a woman appreciates to the 
full. Does he do so now? He never thinks of it. He 
never did it once after we were married. He has never 
taught our children to do it. Why before marriage and 
not afterward? I ask. Of course, Iam not such an idiot 
that I expected my husband to be the careful gallant that 
my lover was. I do not expect that my husband will pop 
out of his chair like a Jack-i in-the-box when.he is com- 
fortably reading his evening paper whenever I come into 
the room. I realize, as every sane woman does, that 
married life settles into a deep love that renders unnec- 
essary these outward marks of respect. But, all the 
same, | ask should they cease altogether? Why can’t a 
husband, once in a while, show a mark of respect to his 
wife? Must all the little courtesies of life cease when 
the ‘“‘prize” is won? Are they only part of the chase and 
not of the capture? He does it for other women: why 
not for me? I ask—occasionally, of course: not always. 
But why not once a year,say? Why should he absolutely 
forget the it IT am a woman just as well now as before he 
won me Does marriage w ipe out every courte Sy of the 
lover? L et husbands ask themselves these questions. 


I Would Not Marry My Husband Again because of his 
inordinate use of tobacco. Now I do not think I am a 
“fuss.” I confess I do not like the fumes of tobacco. 
As a matter of fact, I think few women do: it is against 
their very nature. Their acquiescence in their husbands’ 
fumes of smoke is, to me, always, to a greater or less 
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degree, a concession, and it is a concession that I think 
women should make. If men are fond of tobacco I say 
let them smoke, for it is about as sure as anything is sure 
in this world, if a man can’t smoke in his house he will go 
where he can. I am perfectly willing that my husband 
should smoke, but in some degree of moderation. Instead 
of that, he smokes inordinately: it is cigar after cigar, pipe 
after pipe, until the room is so charged with smoke that 
I simply cannot breathe. It is not the smoking I object 
to so much, I think, as the absolute lack of consideration 
for me on his part: his unwillingness to curb a growing 
selfish habit in the slightest degree. His lips and his 
mustache invariably reek with the fumes of tobacco, and 
he knows that I kiss him mechanically. Why do I kiss 
him at all? I know no better answer to this than that he 
is all I have. Even with all his lacks and with a realiza- 
tion of all his sins against me, I am glad, I suppose, that 
he kisses me at all. It is all in a quite perfunctory way, 
to be sure: still they are kisses. So many couples of our 
age never kiss each other. Then, I was brought up on 
love and kisses. To kiss at meeting and parting seems 
friendly and natural. All of my kinsmen kiss me when 
they meet me as naturally as they shake hands, and a 
benediction goes with every kiss. But my husband would 
not moderate his tobacco habit if I should stop kissing 
him. And he does not in the least care: it does not 
humiliate him at all to know that I am often made faint 
with nausea of the fumes of his smoke. Scores of times 
I have begged him to moderate the habit. I have tried 
to stimulate his pride, to shame his manhood, to show 
him that he was becoming a slave to the habit and could 
not let go of it. I have pleaded with him for his daugh- 
ter’s sake: it makes her ill sometimes. But it is all in 
vain: so I endure it. 

It is not in my nature to cherish bitterness or to keep 
up a daily hostility with people I have to live with. I 
never could ‘‘stop speaking” or go on for years or even 
for days on unfriendly terms with anybody I am closely 
associated with. I could never dwell in a house where 
there was a perpetual air of coldness or disapproval. I 
have known families who live for years in the attitude of 
being fairly ready to fly at each other’s throat, and I 
have seen dozens of husbands and wives who were per- 
petually cool and ‘‘crusty” toward each other. I am 
deeply hurt, humiliated, grieved, when I stop to think 
about this inordinate tobacco habit; but for the most 
part I put it out of my mind, as women learn to do. 


The Old, Old Story of Man’s Lack of appreciation is 
too hackneyed to dwell upon, I suppose. Yet it forms a 


-_part of my determination that I would not marry my 


husband aga’n. Woman’s hunger for appreciation is 
largely a part of her vanity, and some of my sisters expect 
a constant stream of compliments on their looks, their 
housekeeping, their cooking. I am not such a fool as to 
demand this sort of appreciation. But a nice little com- 
pliment now and then is so easily given and would reap 
such rich rewards in domestic happiness, that I wonder 
men continue so dull of apprehension. Men complain 
of woman’s lack of business understanding: is it more 
reprehensible than man’s ignorance of housework and 
cooking and the keeping in order of the household para- 
phernalia? Does not a man fail to attain a real intelli- 
gence so long as he fails to see that housekeeping is a 
trade involving courage and patience and skill as well as 
physica! force, and that when he regards it as an easy 
job he is merely showing his ignorance? My husband 
has never grown out of the idea that home just evolves 
itself. He sees the rooms look restful and finds a good 
meal on the table, and he doesn't hesitate to say quite 
plainly that he has to go out and work while I ‘‘just lie 
around home.” Indeed, he has said it more than once. 
He comes home very tired, and he finds me very tired, 
often fairly at the breaking point. But it is utterly 
impossible for him to realize that I am tired or that I 
should be tired. No—not for any earthly consideration 
would I again deliberately encounter this attitude. I love 
work and am more than willing to do my share of it, but 
to have my work constantly depreciated and paid for in 
‘‘board and clothes,”’ with no words of appreciation and 
no money I can call my own, is a situation I should not 
seek again. 


I Believe That This Lack of Appreciation on m: in’s part 
is largely responsible for woman's shirking of domesti 
work. It is one reason why such work seems degrading 
The woman feels herself a drudge: she knows that kitchen 
work hurts her ‘ she sees that a man will only 
take her service as a matter of course, not realizing that 
she is clever, and she gives it up—often going out to earn 
‘‘money of her own” to pay a miserable servant and make 
home a mere stopping-place. To be sure, she oughtn't 
to do this—she should love work for work’s sake, and 
cherish home for home’s sake; but it takes a great mind 
to do this, and many w omen are not gifted that way. 

I would not again start in to live a lifetime with a 
man who could not occasionally say a kind word or pay 
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HE MYSTERY OF MISS MOTTE 


The Romance of a City Parish 
By Caroline Atwater Mason, Author of “A Minister of the World,” ete. 






| 
NGNEEVANYINALLY, Beloved, you need not 
= <qpamemnini WN that I write unto you further con- 
E cerning this grace of self-denial 
< The dictation of his pastoral 
= epistle by the Reverend Warner 
= Tiffany proceeded for some 
; moments unbroken; then suddenly 
¢ \ the hand holding his notes dropped, 


: Ye) Wn == ~and Miss Motte waited in vain for 
ZL WES a sentence. 

‘‘What do you think of this epistle, anyway, Miss Motte?” 
the clergyman asked with a whimsical smile. 

“I have not thought anything about it, Doctor Tiffany.” 
Plainly Miss Motte, although much surprised by the ques- 
tion, was a young woman of self-possession. 

[he room in which they sat at work was the study in the 
parish-house of Calvary Church. The white light of the 
snowy March morning came 
in baldly through tall, 
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Drawing by W. T. Smedley 


Miss Motte rose as he finished speaking; her eyes, which 
were dark and velvety and usually filled with a strange and 
haunting sadness, flashed with indignation. 

Regarding her quietly, Doctor Tiffany said: ‘‘ You must 
learn to control your temper, Miss Motte.” 

“‘T have a right to be angry,’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ when you 
make sacred things mean and high things cheap.” 

“Have I done that? Truly, have I hurt you, my girl? 
Is it possible that you prefer posing to the expression of a 
man’s honest nature? You are a romantic idealist like 
other girls, after all. Please sit down at your desk, however; 
I am not done yet.” 

Miss Motte hesitated, feeling more uneasy with every 
word. Then she seated herself and looked up at Doctor 
Tiffany, who had risen and was looking down upon her with 
eyes full of a compelling tenderness, and of something infi- 
nitely beyond tenderness. Nevertheless, his voice was as 
unemotional as ever when he spoke. 


Doctor Tiffany, I took a vow never to marry; I shall keep 
it—always.”’ The last word was spoken with slow and 
very earnest emphasis. 

He smiled indulgently, but the sadness in his face touched 
Miss Motte poignantly. After all, it seemed that he was in 
earnest, and some stir in her heart suggested that if Warner 
Tiffany were in earnest he might be irresistible. 

‘Do not let those adolescent vows have too much weight 
with you, Miss Motte,” he said with ironical gentleness. 
“But please forget the question I have raised. I shall not 
trouble you again with it —at present.’’ With these words 
he looked steadily into her face with something in his look 
which made her pulses quicken and brought tears to her 
eyes. ‘Tomorrow we will do the pastoral.’ 

“IT think your new assistant would do that better,”’ said 
Miss Motte, and smiled. ‘‘ He will be here so soon now.” 

“Which is to say that you persist in your rebellion? Very 
well. What have you on hand this morning?” 

“The letters, and my room 
to clear for Mr. Dane.” 





unshaded windows—a good 


“Very true: you must do 





light for clerical work, but a 
poor light for illusions or the 
softening of defects. Doctor 
Tiffany’s assistant did not 
require this form of consid- 
eration. The texture of her 
fine brown skin, her well-kept 
hair, the charming freshness 
of her white blouse, asked no 
odds of the morning light. 
As for Doctor Tiffany, it 
served to bring out to ad- 
miration the impressive 
modeling of his features and 
the sensitive, cynical lines 
about his brow and lips. The 
clergyman’s figure was im- 
posing, his attitude full of 
negligent and massive grace. 
He was beyond forty, but the 
hand which held his notes 
was the hand of a young 
man still. 

A middle-aged woman 
came to the open doorway. 
She wore a semi-official 
costume of dark blue and 
spoke with an air of business- 
like decision. “I am going 
to call on the Mackies, 
Doctor Tiffany. Had I better 
go down to the Point when 
I am in that neighborhood 
and look after Katy Duffy? 
I hear that her wretched 
father is drinking again.” 

“How many times has 
that man signed the pledge 
in my presence,’’ remarked 
Doctor Tiffany, ‘‘and how 
many times has he hastened 
to break it! At the close of 
acampaign, Miss Hill, Duffy 
is not always a Chesterfield. 
On the whole, I advise your 
not going to the Point.”’ 

“Very well,’ and Miss 
Hill disappeared down the 
long corridor. 
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“You will have to look 
out for the Duffys, Miss 
Motte.. Miss Hill is not the 
one. Please remember.” 

Miss Motte assented and 
turned to her dictation. 

“That Yokohama letter 
must go out in time to catch 
the Saturday steamer with- 
out fail. Have you written 
tr” : 

__“ Notyet, Doctor Tiffany.” 
There was a glance of mute 
appeal from Miss Motte’s 
eyes, 
“Not yet,’ because I keep 
you here wasting your time 
on the platitudes of my 
Precious pastoral when you 
Wish to be doing a thousand 
real things. Tell me now, 
haven't I read your rebellious 








that. You will not be work- 
ing here much longer, will 
you? But I shall count upon 
you as before for the parish 
work.” 

“You may, Doctor 
Tiffany.” 


ee the following after- 
noon Miss Mottealighted 


before a stately house on 
Ridge Road, the most aris- 
tocratic street of Pemberton. 
She was followed to the 
pillared portico by a beautiful 
woman wrapped in_ furs, 
beneath which a_ reception 
gown of delicate lace and 
satin could be seen; the 
wearer was Mrs. Matthew 
O’Brien, and the house was 
herhome. She hada quantity 
of dry, bright hair rolled high 
from off her forehead and 
eyes of a topaz color full of 
subtle and changing lights. 
The two entered the great 
hall and proceeded up the 
steps of the broad staircase. 

Mrs. O’Brien knocked at 
a closed door which was 
promptly opened by a young 
man. ‘‘ How is he, Boyle?” 
she asked. ‘‘May I bring 
Miss Motte in for a few 
minutes? She always does 
him good.” 

Boyle hesitated. ‘His 
head is pretty bad today, 
Mrs.O’ Brien -’’ he began, 
but was interrupted by a 
voice from within. 

‘*Hello, Cornie! What's 
doing?” 

‘“‘Mayn’t we come in, 
Matt?” Mrs. O’Brien 
pushed the door wide open 
as Boyle stood aside. “I 
have just come from Elinor 
Bishop’s kettledrum. It was 
a deadly bore, so I captured 
dear little Mottley and 
brought her home to cure 
your head by laying on of 
hands. Please let us_ in! 
We're great fun.” 

“If that’s the case come 
right in.” 

ox 


The room was of unusual 
size and peculiar equipment. 
Microscopes and various sci- 
entific instruments filled large 
tables; books and periodicals 
were piled high on all sides; 
in the midst stood an invalid 
chair with high back and 
arms, which rendered almost 
invisible the person who 











brain aright?” 





occupied it. Appliances of 





-eaning back in his arm- 
chair Doctor Tiffany gazed 
quizzically at his assistant. Something in his look seemed 
to threaten the hitherto strict neutrality of their official 
relation and disturbed the girl. Her color deepened. 

“I do not understand how you can speak like that of a 
thing which means so much to all the people,” she said, 
With some inner trembling at her own boldness. 

_ “My dear Miss Motte, there is no particular use in walk- 
ing delicately around that pastoral of mine. All it really 
has to iy is: We are going to build a new church because a 
man called Warner Tiffany has decided that the location of 
the present one is unfashionable and the architecture not to 
is taste. You other fellows must produce the money. The 
dollar mould is the mould in which you are asked to run your 
religion for the next two years. We shall call it, however, 
oY a prettier name; self-denial suits a pastoral better, and 
self-denial it shall be.” 


“*My Child, Has it Ever Occurred to You that You and | Could Do Very Well to be Married to Each Other?’” 


““My child, has it ever occurred to you that you and I 
could do very well to be married to each other ?” 

‘“No, never.” 

‘“As I supposed. You have regarded me as your master. 
Your have tabulated me as a rather aged clergyman. In 
reality I am a man and not old at all, even in years, and a 
man who wholly loves you, Noelle.” 

“Doctor Tiffany, you must be mistaken.” Miss Motte 
spoke with agitation as she arose, and her eyes were wide 
with alarm. 

‘No, I am not mistaken,” he said gravely; ‘‘my mind has 
been made up for months. But I see you are not at all 
inclined toward marrying me.” 

‘I am not at all inclined to marry any one,” the girl said 
earnestly. They were walking now the length of the great 
room toward the door of her own small office. ‘‘Long ago, 


diverse kinds surrounded the 
chair: movable racks, frames 
and_ shelves contrived to 
hold books and instruments at convenient points. Every- 
thing in the room, in fine, seemed to focus in the person of 
the man in the invalid chair: a man whose face and body 
were woefully marred and whose limbs were hopelessly 
crippled. The only possessions left him unspoiled were, it 
appeared, his firm, resonant voice, his keen intelligence, and 
the eyes, through which it shone. 

‘*Good-afternoon, Miss Motte,” he cried, as the girl fol 
lowed Mrs. O’Brien to the place where he sat. “Hello, 
Lady Love! What a charming bonnet! Pretty creature, 
isn’t she, Miss Motte?” 

‘“Don’t talk about me, Matt; look at Noelle in this fine, 
new tailored gown, made by her own hands, if you please, 
every stitch of it. Isn’t she the talented creature?” 

‘“You have some marvelous quality in your hands, Miss 
Motte, for a fact. That costume has something about it 


from a carriage driven up- 
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beyond the dressmaker’s art—the consecrating touch 
which bends matter to the spirit’s uses.”’ 

“How fine!” cried the girl. ‘‘I never dreamed I had 
all that.” 

“You know you can do anything with your hands, 
Noelle,”’ said Nive, O’Brien, drawing up a chair for her 
friend as she spoke; ‘‘sew, cook, write—and cure head- 
aches.” 

“Can you —?” 

Mr. O’Brien asked the question with abruptness, a 
recurring paroxysm of pain showing in his eyes, his 
whole frame growing tense. 

‘‘Poor love!”’ cried his wife tenderly, “it has been 
an unmerciful day, I see.” 

Miss Motte had already laid aside her gloves. Stand- 
ing behind his chair she: laid her fingertips on Mr. 
O’Brien’s forehead and proceeded to draw them with a 
slow, equable movement across the quivering temples. 


ox 


There was a long silence in the dusky, fire-lighted 
room. Boyle had disappeared. Mrs. O’Brien watched 
Noelle’s hands with wistful seriousness. Gradually the 
invalid’s strained muscles relaxed, his hands dropped 
from their tense clutch upon the arms of the chair. His 
wife nodded with the mist in her eyes shot through by 
a triumphant smile, then slipped away to a distant sofa 
where she curled down among a heap of cushions. 

“You will be tired with standing so long.” Mr. 
O’Brien spoke at last with dreamy slowness. ‘Sit down 
now. Put your fingers on my wrists, if you will; the 
pulses are mutinous still.” 

Noelle pushed back the sleeves of his house-coat and 
drew her fingers slowly down the wrists which were deeply 
scarred to the tips of the fingers. The sight of those scars 
brought tears to her eyes, for they told again a story she 
could not recall unmoved. 

Ten years ago, long before she came to Pemberton, 
there had been a fire in the building in which Matthew 
O’Brien had his chemical laboratory. In order to save a 
boy who was cleaning apparatus for him he gave up his 
own chance to escape uninjured, and was burned almost 
beyond recognition. At the time he had been married but 
a year, and, with every advantage of wealth, position and 
intellectual promise, had been accounted one of the most 
fortunate of men. 

For a time the silence remained unbroken; then Noelle 
found Mr. O’Brien’s eyes resting steadily upon her. 
““You were born in India, Miss Motte?” 

‘“Yes. In Mussoorie.” 

‘‘What a musical name as you speak it. You caress 
the syllables as if you loved each one.” 

“T do love the name, although I cannot remember the 
place. It must be wonderful, though —built on a peak of 
the Himalayas, you know.” 

“It suits you to have come down from some mysterious, 
inaccessible Himalayan height. It serves to account for 
that air of remote, inexplicable distinction which you 
bear about with you.” 

Noelle laughed softly. 

‘‘Imagine a Yankee girl like me describable in such 
sounding terms!” 

“It would require a greater stretch of imagination to 
believe you a Yankee girl. No Yankee girl ever had a 
hand like yours, with the Oriental touch of magic and 
mystery in it.” 

‘“All the same, I am of New England birth on my 
father’s side. You no doubt have heard of him? David 
Motte?” 

“Certainly I have heard of him. He accomplished a 
great work in that mission of his in India in a short life. 
Did he die in this country? I forget.”’ 

“Yes, in his own village, in Maine. He brought us 
home, my mother and me, he supposed on furlough. 
This is his likeness.” 
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As Noelle spoke she detached from its thin gold chain 
a locket worn within her dress, opened it and handed it to 
Mr. O’Brien. 

He turned on a light under a green globe at his elbow 
and sat silent for some moments studying the miniature. 
The face was that of a man of thirty-five, with pale, 
auburn hair and brilliant blue eyes, irregular features 
and lofty expression. 

“‘It is certainly very strange,” he murmured at length, 
as if to himself, and handed back the locket. 

‘What is very strange?”” Mrs. O’Brien asked the 
question, crossing to take a footstool at her husband’s 
feet. ‘‘That your headache is cured? Not strange at all 
for Noelle. Matt’’—with a quick change of tone —‘‘do 
you know that Noelle is about giving up her work at 
Calvary Church with all its splendid emoluments —three 
hundred a year, isn’t it, dear? —and is to set up in business 
for herself?” 

“Oh, if you please, Mrs. O’Brien,” cried Noelle, ‘‘I am 
not quite giving up my work at Calvary nor quite setting 
up in business for myself. It is simply,” she proceeded, 
addressing Mr. O’Brien, ‘‘that your wife has been so good 
as to form classes for me in French, and I am to grow so 
rich as to be able to take a tiny house and send for my 
dear mother to live with me. This makes it difficult for 
me to assist Doctor Tiffany, as I have been doing, in office 
work, but I am still to help among the French and Italian 
people of the parish.” 

“Of course, Doctor Tiffany would not let you go alto- 
gether,’ commented Mrs. O’Brien. ‘‘He knows he wilt 
never find another church missionary who speaks so 
many languages and at the same time has a heart in her 
bosom. Whom is he to have now to help him in the 
office work?” 

‘“‘A young man named Dane, I think. He is to do 
much more than I have ever done, you know. He will 
preach and help in everything. Doctor Tiffany will 
require so much help with the new church to be built.” 

‘A curate, in fact,” said Matt. ‘‘And so your mother 
is coming to Pemberton, Miss Motte? Will you not 
bring her some time to see me?”’ 

Miss Motte had risen to go. ‘Oh, if I may!” she 
exclaimed joyfully. ‘‘ You can’t think how vain I am of 
her! She is French, Mr. O’Brien—perhaps I told you — 
but her English is very nice.” 

“‘It seems odd,’ remarked Mrs. O’Brien, ‘‘that an 
American missionary should marry a French lady, 
doesn’t it?” ; 


““Not odd when you know Maman,” laughed Noelle. 
‘My father met her in Agra. They fell in love—voila/ It 
has happened often, I am told. Good-by.” 

‘‘A moment! Where are you to live?” 

“In Gore Terrace, Number 78.” 

‘“‘Extremely pretentious, I call that.” 

“Yes, but the house —it is a rabbit-hutch! It is not 
even unpretentious.” 

‘““‘No matter, Noelle, you will make it an earthly 
Paradise,”’ interposed Mrs. O’Brien. 

“That is my intention.” 


UMBER78 GORE TERRACE wasan unpainted, low- 

roofed house once belonging to a farm whose bound- 
aries had long since been obliterated. Among the modern 
dwellings of the street with their plate-glass windows and 
general architectural smartness it showed pitiful and 
forlorn, mourned over by a few weather-beaten apple 
trees, veterans of a disbanded orchard. 

On the first days of April the neighbors nearest to 
Number 78 saw with amazement that its doors and win- 
dows were thrown open, were washed and scoured, were 
decorated by dainty curtains and blossoming plants; in 
short, that some incredibly short-sighted persons had 
dared to foredoom themselves to social oblivion by taking 
up their abode in the long-untenanted cottage. 

But greater amazement awaited the inhabitants of 
Gore Terrace when, on an afternoon at the end of the 
first week of April, the shining brougham and spirited 
horses of Mrs. Matthew O’Brien were seen standing for 
an hour before the lowly door of Number 78. Mrs. 
O’Brien herself appeared at length upon the doorstep, 
and stood there for a protracted parting before entering 
her carriage and turning to wave a kiss from her finger- 
tips to the dark-haired girl in the doorway. 

Wholly oblivious to the interest aroused by her visitor 
Noelle turned back to the work which the visit had inter- 
rupted. The interior of the cottage had already taken on 
atmosphere and charm. The walls were softly tinted, 
the floors covered with India matting and rugs; the 
sunny little parlor was crowded with books and pictures, 
pieces of Oriental bronze and pottery, and teakwood 
furniture. The dining-room beyond it, which with a 
tiny kitchen constituted the entire ground floor of the 
house, was furnished with quaint and carefully-restored 
mahogany. 

In this room, although a window was open to the April 
air, a fire of broken orchard boughs crackled in a small 
fireplace; beside it sat a white-haired woman in a graceful 
gown of black, busily sewing brass rings upon a volumi- 
nous curtain of coarse-woven Eastern fabric. 
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““You make long adieus, Noelle. I have almost 
finished the curtain.” 

Mrs. Motte spoke in French with noticeable purity of 
accent; her small hands showed delicately white upon 
the rough surface of the drapery; her face and figure were 
fragile and distinguished; the eyes clear, blue-gray and 
serious. 

Noelle took the curtain from her mother’s hands and 
looked down into her face, her own irradiated with 
joyous light. 

‘‘Am I happy, Maman ?”’ she cried. ‘‘Have I a home? 
Have I a mother who is an angel and my very own? 
Have I a friend, gay and fine, to whom to show her off?” 

“The visit of your friend, Mrs. O’Brien, was very 
long,’ said Mrs. Motte sedately. ‘She is delightful, but 
she claims your resources without cessation while she is 
with you. She is one to admire, but one who must be 
admired at every moment, else ——’’ Mrs. Motte broke 
off with a slight expressive gesture of her slender hands. 

‘‘She is a dear, and she is doing everything for me here 
in Pemberton, Maman, but I begged her not to come 
until tomorrow, and she should have obeyed. Then all 
would have been in order.” 

‘“My child, those who know you always follow you, 
whether you wish it or not. It is your fate to draw them, 
and it was so ever, even when you were a child in India. 
Your nurse preferred to die rather than be left behind 
when we left Agra; accordingly we were forced to trail 
her around Europe, and you were then a great girl of 
twelve.” 

‘““Poor Soonderbai!”’ 

‘‘When she died in London, Noelle, I did not dream 
what was to follow, death having once entered ——” Mrs. 
Motte spoke low and rapidly; then her voice faltered and 
broke with a strange, dry sob. 

Noelle sprang to her feet, her face paling suddenly, but 
a smile on her lips. 

‘‘The emotional number having now been rendered,” 
she cried gayly, ‘‘ we will relax and have tea. Won’t you 
please get out the best Canton cups, Maman, while I hunt 
for the caddy of our dear Dehra Dun tekoe? Where did 
you put it, dear? In one of these drawers?” 

Already Noelle was stooping before a quaint sideboard. 
Her mother rose and stood motionless for an instant save 
for a tremor which ran over her frame; then, with a quick 
movement, she turned to an antique cabinet, from which 
she brought out a brass equipage for tea-making. 
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“Ah, here it is!’’ cried Noelle, producing a beautiful 
lacquered caddy into which she peered anxiously; ‘‘and 
there is quite half a pound of flowery tekoe left. How fra- 
grant it is! One whiff of that odor takes me all the way 
home to Agra.” 

As the girl chattered on she was busy with a long, 
slender spoon dipping tea leaves from the caddy and 
putting them into the transparent cups which Mrs. 
Motte had now placed upon the table. Not for an 
instant did her eyes fail to watch her mother’s face with 
veiled but piercing eagerness. 

‘‘Now see to the hot water, love,”’ she cried, and took 
her place again on the hearth rug. ‘‘ You don’t mind my 
tyrannizing over you, do you?” she ran on gayly. ‘‘ That 
is what I brought you to Pemberton for, chiefly, you 
know. When you have been ordered about yourself for 
two years, bidden here and bidden there, the time comes 
when you have to get a chance at it yourself.” 

“Is Doctor Tiffany, then,a tyrant?” asked Mrs. Motte. 
“I saw him only once, but I considered him most dis- 
i 5 a and amiable. He seemed to appreciate my 
girl. 











Mrs. Motte spoke with serious gentleness, all strain 
gone from her face and manner as she handed Noelle a 
cup of tea. 

“‘Which was enough for Maman, naturally. Oh, is 
some one knocking at the kitchen door?”’ 

“‘T think so.” 

Noelle set down her cup. ‘‘How tiresome!’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘I wish we could ‘live, love, die alone, John’ 
for five minutes.” 

As she spoke she left the room and, opening the kitchen 
door, found there a small, ragged boy whom she remem- 
bered. He handed her an untidy scrap of paper tightly 
folded. Opening it she read: 


‘* Please come to Ward’s Point quick. I may have 
to die. 7 es. 


Giving the child a dime Noelle was turning away 
when he said: ‘‘ That little gal of Mis’ Jenkins’s which 
lives down to the Point, she come on the jump with that 
letter as fur’s our house and got me to fetch it the rest 
of the way. She said the old man was goin’ on some- 
thin’ awful.” 

““Thank you, Jim. That is all.” 

Returning to the dining-room Noelle told her mother, 
in a careless tone, that she had to go out now and look up 
some tiresome Sunday-school children. Without appar- 
ent haste she made herself ready for the street, bade 
blithe good-by and went out. The moment the house- 
door closed upon her she dropped her air of indifference 
and fairly flew to the end of Gore Terrace, where the car 
line passed. 


IV 


HILE Noelle was hurrying to Katy Duffy’s assist- 

ance Doctor Tiffany was seated at ease in Mrs. 
O’Brien’s drawing-room. Turning to him from her last 
departing visitor his hostess, a radiant vision in a house- 
gown of pearly white, cried: 

‘Tell me now about your Viking; I saw him yesterday, 
afar off. Howdid he happen? I foresee that he will add to 
the gayety of the nation. Why did you not bring him 
with you ?”’ 

‘“My Viking, is it? Let me think. I shall be able to 
follow in time. Ah, now I have it!”’ 

‘“‘T should think so indeed, Doctor Tiffany. Who is 
coming in now? I thought it was too late for any more 
calls.” Mrs. O’Brien rose and moved to a point where 
she could command a view of the hall. ‘‘ What a coinci- 
dence,” she murmured, turning back to Doctor Tiffany; 
“‘he has come of himself.”’ 

““The Reverend William Cameron Dane?” 

“Yes, if that is the name of your new coadjutor.” 
There was a pause, then, with unfeigned surprise, the 
lady added, ‘‘ How very odd! Why has he gone upstairs?”’ 

‘““Sit down, dear Mrs. O’Brien. Dane is here plainly 
in the pursuit of his calling. As you know, he is the new 
assistant pastor of Calvary. He comes fresh from the 
divinity school, fresh from his graduation, fresh from 
everything. He may not know life yet, but he desires 
intelligently to do so, also to work himself to death for 
the good of the parish —an amiable weakness of his youth. 
The excellent Miss Motte left copious notebooks for the 
use of her successor —tabulated lists of the lame, the halt 
and the blind, the worthy and the incorrigible poor, the 
shut-in, the outlaw, the backslider! My conscientious 
Sea-King, my Dane, observe, tackles these notes with a 
perfect fury of good intention. He will do up the whole 
parish before the Fourth of July, I am confident, and be 
able to go fishing for a holiday. But now the point is 
this, I gather: Near the head of the list of shut-ins Miss 
Motte, doubtless, wrote the name of Matthew O’Brien. 
Dane figures to himself with his fertile but unlucky 
imagination some Salvation Army product ——” 

‘Oh, to be sure! He would fancy Matt somewhere in 
the slums, wouldn’t he?”’ 

“Precisely. Thinking to get a hard job over, you see, 
Dane hastens to Ridge Road, expecting to find a slum, 
to call at the tenement of one Matthew O’Brien and read, 
pray or play checkers with him, as circumstances shall 
appear to dictate.” 

Doctor Tiffany, with a smile of cynical enjoyment of 
the situation, had risen and walked slowly toward the 
hall-door, his hostess beside him. 
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‘And he brings up,” he continued, lowering his voice, 
which was mellow with silent laughter, ‘‘here,’’ and he 
made a significant gesture indicating the sumptuous 
interior, ‘‘and with Matt! Picture his revulsion of 
feeling.” 

Mrs. O’Brien did not smile. For a little space she 
made no reply, and a cloud of care rested visibly on her 
face. 

“How he will bore Matt,’ 
any one—could help!” 

“Tt is perfectly possible that he can,” replied the clergy- 
man, with a swift change of mood to meet hers; ‘‘he is a 
good lad, and will do his best, you can depend. Let us 
hope that by him, since not by me, some message of hope 
and comfort may come to Matt.” 

Doctor Tiffany spoke with tender solemnity. He had 
been her pastor since her girlhood. 

Mrs. O’Brien’s lips trembled piteously. 

‘“‘Tt is too late to hope for a thing like that,’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘ He grows more bitter, more despondent all the 
while.” 

‘‘Courage, dear child,’’ her pastor said, and laid his 
hand for a moment on her drooping head. 

Then the house-door closed upon him and she was left 
alone. Turning, she walked slowly the length of the hal! 
a sense within her of some sudden influx of heart and hop: 
In moments like these Warner Tiffany, at other times cynic 
even worldling as he seemed, became wholly the spiritua! 
master and exerted over her an irresistible religiou 
authority. Her husband, she knew perfectly, would 
ascribe this to psychic rather than to spiritual power 
But he was never fair to Doctor Tiffany, Mrs. O’ Brie: 
vaguely reflected, as she passed up the stairs and knocked 
at his door. 

Upon her entrance a broad-shouldered, fair-hairec 
young fellow, whom she had not inaptly styled ‘‘th 
Viking,”” rose promptly and was presented to her by 
Mr. O’Brien as his “ghostly counselor.” 


’ 


she sighed. ‘If only he —if 
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As a Dressmaker Sees Women 


In Their Homes, and Now in a Shop of Her Own 


ETN AESIYYEHEN I began to sew I went out 

< by the day. Before that I had 
looked on people as just people 
—comrades, perhaps. But after 
a, few weeks of experience in 
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si ’ \ + homes I began to see that almost 
~ ‘4 every employment brings with 
z Y) Rw it two different attitudes: one 
; iG Zz § y on the part of the employer, one 
‘a 1 “& 27 ge on the part of the employee. 
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CP oad INS The clergyman, for example, 
meets people as a man with privilege; his is the domain 
of souls, and he may venture further and probe more 
keenly than any other member of society. Something of 
the same sort is true of the teacher. Perhaps the busi- 
ness man meets people more nearly on equal terms. But 
a dressmaker is in an anomalous position. She is not a 
guest, and she is not a domestic servant, and this often 
makes her a cause of embarrassment to her hostess 
—especially to the hostess ‘‘ who does not know how.” 


At Scores of Home Tables have I sat when the con- 
versation has been perfunctory! Talk had to go on; I 
had to be included, and yet what had my employers 
and|lincommon? We were not friends, and it did not 
occur to them that I might be intelligent. As a matter 
of fact, my education had been far more careful than 
some of those at whose tables I sat. But I sewed fora 
living; therefore what could I know of art and litera- 
ture, for instance? So the talk would be of the 
weather; or some story would be told, the point of 
which would be clear to one who sewed; tales would 
be told of the naive saying of some friend’s child. I 
was cleverly and laboriously kept on the outskirts of 
the domestic life, and the same was usually true when 
I sat in the sewing-room. It never occurred to these 
folks what a contradiction it all was! Here I was in 
the homes of people, concerned with the making of 
their clothes—one of the most intimate relations a 
person can have with another, for clothes express 
mind and spirit as well asbody. And yet I was denied 
community of interest with them, although I served 
them. They nevér realized that in their demeanor 
toward me they expressed themselves and affected 
their clothes and my work for them. Had I been 
treated as one more intelligent, naturally I would 
have done more intelligent work. 

There were exceptions, of course. Mrs. Blake, bless 
her, who at eleven o'clock would bring me a glass of 
milk or a cup of bouillon, and a glass or a cup for her- 
self, would say: ‘‘Now, my dear, fifteen minutes’ 
recess, and we will just chat and gossip.’’ Or Mrs. 
Dean, who at one o'clock would serve me a tasty little 
luncheon in the sewing-room and say: ‘A half-hour for 
luncheon and then a half-hour for a quiet lie-down on 
that couch. No more sewing for an hour,” and at the end 
of the half-hour would come and see if I were lying down, 
pull down the shade, saying, ‘‘ Now for a cat-nap, you 
know,” and close the door gently behind her. Work for 
such women? Why, I would work my nails off, and many 
a time I surreptitiously slipped some work in my bag and 
spent an evening hour on it. Those women never lost the 
half-hour ‘‘cat-nap,” I give you my word! But oh, how 
exceptional were such women! 

For the most part, I was met on the moment of my 
arrival, before I could even get my hat off, with that 
‘*now-don’t-let-us-waste-a-minute” air, and the result 
was that I could not consider these women at all as com- 
rades, as human beings, but simply as customers, and 
while I did my work conscientiously, it was work, and it 
remained work and nothing more. And in a dressmaker’s 
work there are so many little touches that can come from 
the inner self, touches that often lift a gown from the 
ordinary and commonplace to the unusual. But these 
touches are only the response that comes from the 
human touch extended to the dressmaker. 


When I Started My Shop I began to see curious dif- 
ferences in women. For instance, it is amazing how care- 
ful a woman will be of time when it is her own time, and 
how absolutely regardless she will be when it is my time 
that is at stake. Before I had a shop I did not find this 
difference. I suppose my customers felt that it was 
hardly safe to rely on my taste, and besides, they—and 
not I—were paying for my time. So before I came they 
had pretty well planned out what they wanted, and were 
able to present briefly for my judgment any points on 
which they were undecided. But when they came to my 
shop I was appalled to see how women would enter with- 
out an idea in their heads, anchor in my most comfort- 
able chairs, and proceed without the slightest prick of 
conscience to waste a whole morning trying to make up 
their minds. Perhaps I may be forgiven for soon putting 
in stiff, hard chairs, for I really began to think that the 
chance to loll made some of them more empty-headed 
than they were by nature. 


At first they seemed to me one unbroken desert of 


time-wasters without an oasis in their methods except the 
call of luncheon—theirs, not mine. 

By-and-by | began to discriminate. There was the 
woman who stuck to the point of clothes, but not her 
own; she talked abstract fashions. There were those 
who stuck to the particular gown under discussion, but 
embroidered it with details of all the rest of their ward- 
robes. There was Mrs. Bruce, who always used to say, 

‘“* Now, I haven’t a notion of what I want, but I am sure I 

can tell if I see it. It’s sort of in the back of my head, 
you know; only it just won’t take shape. If you will 
just let me look at your books —— 

1 would show her my books by the hour, and she would 
sit with screwed lips and shake her head, and finally say 
she would drop in again. Perhaps she would. But per- 
haps she would not, and I would see her in church 
Easter morning wearing a dress after a design from one 

of my own books made by some other dressmaker. 


Another Sample was Mrs. Macon. Though I charged 
only twelve or fourteen dollars for making a gown, she 
—because she could afford to pay almost anything— 
thought she did me a great favor in coming to me, and 
the combination of her patronizing manner and_ her 
vagueness was hard to bear. I would show her several 
books; she would make a decision, and I would plan her 
gown from texture of material to trimmings. Then she 
would take up another book, see a plate of different 
colors, and I would have to design another costume. 
She has done that four times ina morning. After I had 
bought the cloth and cut into it she would return with a 
changed mind, and being told that it was too late would 
say aggrievedly: ‘I do wish you had waited a little 
while till I wassure. I only chose that style because 
you urged it. It was against my better judgment, 
anyway. I just know I'll hate the gown 
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Once when I protested after two of my precious hours 
had been wasted on a particular morning in the busy 
autumn season, she went away angry and gave to another 
dressmaker my ideas for three gowns. 

I have tried conscientiously, as I try today, to view 
such women charitably, but it is hard to feel warmly 
toward them, since they mean an absolute loss of money 
to me. Some of them really have no suspicion that they 
are inconsiderate; they simply have no conception of sav- 
ing time—theirs or mine. I have no doubt that they are 
late with everything in their own homes and slack with 
bills. Fortunately for them, they generally have enough 
personal charm to make their husbands forgive them, 
and that is all that is necessary to their comfort. Others, 
however, I regret to say, can be economical enough of 
their own time: it is a luxury for them to let themselves 
go and enjoy a sense of leisure in wasting mine. 


Of Course, the Greatest Trial that a dressmaker has 
is with women of wrong ideas. Then the question comes: 
“Shall she correct them and give them what is good 
taste, what is becoming, or shall she humor or flatter 
them and give them what they want, and run up inor- 
dinate bills?’’ There are the fat women who will insist 
upon horizontal stripes; the thin ones who will choose 
designs and lines that make them impossibly lanky. If 
I had cast aside any love for my work, my feeling that 
my art was just as great an art as that of the painter or 
the sculptor, and had humored these poor, ignorant 
women—women generally with new money—they would 
have looked from themselves in the mirror to the fashion 
plate and been disappointed because they were not like 
the plate. There is the severe one who wants things so 
plain that she looks like a police matron; and she who 
wants enough trimming and fussiness put on to make 
her look like a curio shop. There are other types, of 
course, welcome and unwelcome, from the graduating 
girl who tends to be exacting, rude and important, to the 
elderly woman (and many of these women there are!) 
who wants to look young; and lastly the bride, bless her 
dear, brooding heart, who is so happy that everything 
suits her, and she is clay in my hands. 

Of course the women who want fussy dresses are the 
easiest to please, since elaborate dresses are the easiest 
to make. There’s nothing like ornamentation to cover 
defects. The problem becomes simple when a woman 
Says to me, as one said only yesterday of a dress, ‘* Well, 
all I ask is this—make it elaborate.’”’ The most hideous 
dresses that women wear are the elaborate ones, and no 
dresses speak so little or dumbly of the art of the dress- 
maker. 


But When a Woman Comes In who has inherent taste, 
who knows as she wants (and what a joy she is) 
and says, “* Absolutely simple, please! I want the grace 
of dress to be in its line—in its cut,” then you have a prob- 
lem before you—your work is cut out before you; all the 
taste and skill that are in you must come at once to the 
front, and that woman gets the ripest and fullest devel- 
opment of your art. There is no chance with her to hide a 
defect—she puts you on your mettle, and if you love 
your work you love to work for such a woman, lee what 
you produce for her you produce for yourself. ‘If women 





would only understand that the real art of the dressmaker 
lies in simplicity—that real dressing rests there and does 
not go beyond—the art of dressmaking would be immeas- 
urably lifted up in America. 

But elaborateness is, to the minds of many women, the 
‘correct thing,’’ and I suppose will always remain so. It 
isa Godsend to the minds of these women that they do 
not see themselves as the dressmaker sees them. I have 
in mind now a woman who has recently begun to make a 
splurge, and a white all-lace dress she must have. Now 
the woman was sixty, as fat asa pig, she waddled like a 
duck, and the most unbecoming dress she could possibly 
have, considering her age, her size and her florid com- 
plexion, was an all-lace dress. I made one for her, and a 
few evenings afterward I saw her at a concert. It was 
pathetic; but, oh! how she gloried in her unbecoming 
gown. She believed it was “the correct thing,’’ poor 

soul, and was so happy in it—so why should I dispel 
her happiness? But if she could have seen herself 
through my eyes: she looked for all the world like 
the Duchess in ‘‘Alice in Wonderland” ! 


The Next Most Unfortunate Type of woman that the 
dressmaker has to contend with is a poor, warped soul 
such as Mrs. Barton, who fitly represents the woman 
who ‘‘confides”’ inherdressmaker! My first acquaint- 
ance with her was when she told me that she did not 
care if she never had a gown again, but she supposed 
she owed something topeople, though, goodness knew, 
her friends had shown little enough consideration for 
her; but indeed, if she could not have it from those 
nearest her, why should she expect it from the 
world? The second day came a veiled account of all 
in general she had endured; the third, a frank state- 
ment of Mr. Barton’s deficiencies and delinquencies. 
Oh, the folly of such women in thinking for a single 
moment that their dressmakers have the slightest 
interest in their relations with their husbands! Yet 
again and again I am asked to listen to domestic tales 
of woe which, of course, have not been of momentary 
interest to me, and which | wipe from my mind as I 
would a dirty stain the moment the woman leaves! 
It is impossible, I think sometimes, for women to be 
at least decently discreet. 

At my father’s table, once when I was a girl at 
home, I heard a man, whose business brought him 
into close contact with thousands of women during a 
year, say that “women are inherently dishonest.” 
I remember how I flushed up and inwardly resented 
what I considered a dire slander on my sex. But how 
the years have changed my view! 


A Dressmaker Gets a Pitiable View of the moral 
standards of women, no doubt of that; and this point of 
view— which is inevitable—I have always considered the 
chief disadvantage of my business. I would rather not 
see my sex in the way that I have to see them—as they 
inevitably show themselves to me. This comes home in 
so many ways: as when Mrs. Macon gives my ideas for 
gowns to another dressmaker; or when a woman allows 
me to fit her for a gown and buy the cloth, and then sends 
word that she is ill or going away and won’t need it, 
ignoring the expense I have suffered. One feels the lack 
of ethics in women pretty keenly at such times. Or, at 
the spring and autumn rush seasons, when some of my 
customers will come in for their gowns at the last moment 
and want them finished by a certain near date. If I ask 
for more time they are annoyed. If I break a promise 
through illness or lack of helpers that is unforgivable. 
I have said to a woman who wanted a gown for Easter: 

‘*But you can have it only at the cost of two.or three 
workers sitting up all night.” 

Again and again have | had the reply: ‘‘I have nothing 
to do with the way you manage your workrooms. Besides, 
I know what it is to be up all night myself.” 

Not bending over a sewing-table, I’ll warrant! 

‘‘Besides,’’ one will sometimes add, “if I am consid- 
erate, some other woman won't be, and you'll have your 
girls sit up for her.” 

And she will be right in this, since some dressmakers 
will let one woman’s consideration offset another woman's 
selfishness. I think this cruelty of women to us who sew 
for them can be accounted for in two ways: some women 
are absolutely indifferent to the amount of human effort 
and suffering connected with work. They want what they 
want and they will pay well for it; that is all there is to it. 
They don’t care. It is business. Other women entirely 
lack the constructive imagination. They simply do not 
realize the suffering that may go with the work they order. 
They are just ignorant —poor ignoramuses. 


Perhaps the Most Unfeeling Creature in this regard is 
the stylish young girl who in her youthful carelessness 
thinks of nothing but her clothes; of no one but herself. It 
is what she wants and when she wants it that matter 
She has never made so much as a collar herself—she ha 
no idea of what it means (either in time or in effort) to mak¢ 
a blouse or a dress, and the most unreasonable demand 
seem perfectly rational to this silly young empty-head 
Hundreds and hundreds of dollars have I gladly turned 
away from my shop in my determination to protect the 
girls of my workroom from those little addle-pates. It 
happens that my Name on a gown, or the fact that I mak 
it, counts for something i in the world of woman’s dress, 
and so these young things invariably come back to m« 
when they leave the shop in a tempest after I have told 
them frankly why I saw no reason that I should risk thé 
health of my girls for their remissness in not ordering 
their clothes sooner. Of course, they think me ‘‘cranky,’ 
but at least I have the satisfaction of knowing that I have 
protected the health and spirits and morals of my ow! 
fifty-two working-girls—any one of whom is worth moré¢ 
thana dozen of these society puppets put together. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 38 
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An American Woman’s Remarkable Trip Over the Sahara Desert and Into the Soudan 


T WAS toward three o’clock of a 
windy January afternoon when I 
took the cross-desert train from 
Halfato Khartoum. And to speak 
of wind! For days the blinding, 
sandy, bewildering hurricane had 
whirled and sung and screamed 
until eyes, throat and ears felt 
dried and bruised, until we fairly 
(ema “%, cried out against the intruder that 

ONIN) ea transformed the miracle of 
f-gyptian beauty into something little short of Inferno! 
{'» and down the dirty streets of Wady-Halfa the monster 
element bit and tore, as my little escort of bare-legged, 
bare-armed Nubian sailors accompanied me to the so-called 
tyvain de luxe which was to take me some thousand miles from 
Hialfa into the Soudan. 

Never have I seen anything more isolated than the single 
line of coaches making up the Khartoum train de luxe, 
standing out_in the yellow desert, a row of broad cars, 
windows protected from the sand by blinders. — 

[his train is scheduled to leave Halfa—say three o’clock 
Thursday, and to rumble into Khartoum station somewhere 
about midnight the following day. This time-table sounds 
all right, but when one has the knowledge that these jour- 
neys are sometimes prolonged anywhere from two to four 
days a certain misgiving seizes the traveler! Nevertheless I 
only felt an enchanted exhilaration at the idea of the desert 
journey; at the knowledge that, whether at the end of 
thirty-six hours or four days, I should see Khartoum. 

The train starts off, a little matter of fifty minutes late. 
Meanwhile, | find that I am the only woman on the train, 



































The Khartoum Train de Luxe 


and, also, that I have an entire coach to myself. The road- 
bed is vile, the cars roomy. We go along smoothly and 
serenely, and all around us stretch the wastes of desert, 
covered with a growth of brush, something like to a thorn, 
something like to a Nile-green myrtle. This growth pos- 
sesses the quality of flowers, and here and there presents 





























A Typical Family of Dervishes 


bouquets of pink or pale green blossoms. But everything 
about the desert is deceptive, for as one approaches even 
these little groups of plants they reveal themselves to be 
nothing but scrubby, ugly thorns and sterile twigs. 
ax 

ERE and there one comes upon the low, square huts of 

the desert tribes. The light around them is golden, the 
superb figures of the natives 
stand, half-naked, in golden 


By Marie Van Vorst 





Miss Van Vorst 


We have been traveling only something like eight or ten 
hours and already my stateroom is snow-white with sand in 
spite of the blinders at the window. The sand lies in little 
heaps on the skirt of my whiteduckdress. It is January; the 
thermometer registers eighty, but the heat is so dry that 
one is not uncomfortable. And as for the sand, it is clean, 
and, although penetrating, there is about it an odor as 
peculiar and pervading as its presence; the odor is as fra- 
grant, as delicious, as a bunch of pungent field flowers. 


EX 


HROUGH the wide-open windows, as we stop in the heart 

of the night, all about me lies the endless waste: white as 
snow in some directions, under the moon, and pink as a rose 
in others. The floor of the desert is as beautiful as the floor 
of the sky which hangs over it--heavenly blue, and filled 
with stars as big as lamps, and warm aad vibrating. Inthe 
far distance, where the sand rolls away, I can discern a 
purplish, bluish line: those are the palms that border the 
river, and just below them will be the Nile. 

The aspect of the sky is warm, but the night air is pierc- 
ing. deadly cold, so cold that I wrap all my rugs around me 
and yet shiver in the train. 

My bed is a leather-covered seat—I don’t think there is 
any kind of stuffing in it: after sitting on it for something 
like eight hours I haven’t discovered any—but this is what 
] have to lie upon, and I do. And once the train begins its 
motion again I am able to sleep. 

Every traveler who makes this journey across the desert 
is delighted by the excellence of that extraordinary dining- 
car. The waiters are as black as the ace of spades; they 
are dressed in long white garments; they are barbarians, 
but they hand you out dainties fit for a King: fresh Nile 
fish, delicate and delicious; chickens and pigeons that 
would be priceless in the European markets; salads and 
sweet things. When the trip is prolonged there is always 
the pleasure of the table to console the delayed traveler. 

The dining-car is full of officers going back from their 
leaves, splendid specimens of Englishmen, burned red and 
brown; a group of Alexandrian Jews absorbed in_ their 
calculations and their hopes of making a fortune in the New 
Soudan, where the lands and the investments must yield and 
make them anywhere from forty to one hundred per cent. 

Looking out from my window in the dining-car as we forge 
down deeper into Africa I see the protracted crimson day- 
light absorb itself into the blue intensity of the night. 


ND now the tragedy and the interest of what has gone 
before, up here in the Nile Desert, suggests itself to me 

as the night comes down, and for a second I actually sit with 
shadows. From the year 1881 down to 1900, all 
Soudan and this region of Africa quivered under the spell 
of a single man and his successor. That man was a Dervish 
and he called himself the Mahdi. He joined to himself 
every tribe within the reach of his murderous assaults—of 
his spiritual empire. This singular man swayed a portion of 
Africa in defiance of the enlightened Powers. Evenas far as 
golden Nubia the peaceful inhabitants were torn from their 
huts, whole towns and villages were wiped out of existence. 
England, meanwhile, made futile sorties into the Soudan. 
The little army of Hicks Pasha was killed toa man. Their 
guns and their cannon served the Mahdi well in his future 
battles. Into this slavery, among other men, were swal- 
lowed up the holy father, Ohrwalder, a missionary priest, 
and the bewitching and charming man of the world, Sir 
Rudolf von Slatin Pasha. In the history of this gentleman, 


twelve years in the captivity of a Dervish maniac—for 
really his master was little else—are some of the most 
thrilling pages of modern story. And the man accustomed 
to the luxuries of the courts of Europe ran half-naked, clad 
only in a sheepskin, at the head of his master’s Arab horse. 
Day after day, only by means of his wonderful control, his 
clever understanding of the mind of that Arab fanatic, von 
Slatin kept death away. His friends fell around him like 
flies in a fetid stench-pool. Famine, pestilence, filth and 
disease were his daily companions. By the side of his 
master the Khalifa, squatting on the ground, he has seen 
the unique spectacle of the Dervish cavalry, forty thousand 
strong, a mass of superb Arabs dressed in the peculiar patch- 
work of their uniforms, spears on their hips, riding at full 
gallop toward the Khalifa, the steel of the spears, the white 
of their garments, the brown of their faces a confused mass. 
This cavalcade would ride up from the desert at full speed 
until with indescribable art the first rank of horsemen would 
stop abruptly within a few feet of the Khalifa’s carpet. 


OX 


ITH this marvelous story of von Slatin, his captivity, 

his remarkable escape, crossing my mind, as the train 
goes along in the first part of the night, comes the story of 
Gordon. 

It is hardly necessary todo more than indicate the facts of 
this tragedy. England—after having more or less left the 
Soudan to its fate, namely, the occupation by the Dervishes 
and the rule of the Khalifa (the second Mahdi, successor to 
the first) —finally sent Gordon to recall all the white men and 
those under the protection of England. Gordon occupied 
the Governmental Palace on the Blue Nile. There, through 





























The Wonderful Placidity of the Blue Nile 


political or rather governmental errors, he lingered. The 
temptation, too, to wind up the Soudan affairs more satis- 
factorily kept himon. Finally, the time grew ripe, although 
he did not know it, to settle up the Soudanese affairs. 
Gordon hoped for English troops to come. Across the Blue 
Nile, on the opposite bank, Omdurman seethed and boiled, 





























A Glimpse of Omdurman 


and no one knew it was a hot caldron and with what more 
alarming fire the Khalifa finally came. Gordon’s enemy 
was separated from him by nothing more than a heavenly- 
blue river, than a milk-white river, by the Blue Nile and the 
White Nile, and the palace windows saw them both. From 
the towers of this shining stucco building, from its roof, 
General Gordon watched the north for ‘just one redcoat.”’ 
It was known that he had remarked that ‘‘just one redcoat 

would save Khartoum.” 





> But no redcoats came. 





light. Here walks a woman 
in a bright pink garment, 
the only touch of color in 
the neutral scene. The 
children are black and 
naked. 

The train appears to stop 
all the time; indeed, one 
scarcely ever thinks of it as 
g0ing at all and happily 
wonders how it ever gets to 

hartoum! Since it is the 
only way across the desert 
the stations built for it are 
Many, and between them it 
Stops to take water, or to 
clean out wheels, to mend 
up the engine, to wait for 











Had he been forgotten? 
Well—England remembers 
him now! 
One morning he was 
awakened by the sound his 
ears knew so well, by the 
long, sonorous cry of 
‘*Allah, Allah Akbar”; and 
there is no wilder, more 
savage war-cry than this 
call of the Mohammedan 
guard. At the summons 
Gordon, in his shirt and 
trousers, came slowly down 
but came down like a man 
—the winding stairs toward 
the palace hall. He looked 
down into a Dervish sea, 














the train which now runs on 
@ branch line to the Red Sea. 


The Stretches and Stretches of Sahara Desert, and the Low, Square Huts of the Desert Tribes 


and this was the last sight 
his eyes looked upon, and 
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the call to Allah was the last he heard. They smote 
him down with their spears, they cut him to pieces; 
and that afternoon, sitting in the filthy courtyard of 
his prison at Omdurman, heavily chained for fear he 
might in some miraculous way communicate with 
Khartoum, von Slatin Pasha was forced to look up. 
A Dervish soldier held up on his pike the head of 
Gordon, von Slatin’s best and dearest friend. 

And so it is not to be wondered at that even the fact 
of England’s later victory under Lord Kitchener, 
England's final occupation and magnificent Renaissance, 
are somewhat obscured to my thoughts as the train 
rides into the city, into the last city on the White Nile, 
into the first city on the Blue Nile. 


ox 


T IS long past midnight and there is something 
inexpressibly lonely in the arrival: nothing but men 
around me—Arabs, South Africans and my fellow- 
travelers. Khartoum is reached from the station by a 
steamer, and I find myself sitting on its deck with my 
luggage around me and in a few minutes the wheel of 
the vessel is churning up the waters of the Blue Nile. 
I walk to my hotel, which I have picked out of the two 
offered because it is the cleaner and the newer. I 
throw open the window to let in the cold night, for it 
is cold, and I smell the town, I smell this part of Africa, 
and the odor is acrid, heavy. Then, as though the wind 
changed, it is sweet with jasmine. All the flowers and 
plants are hybrids here, and one could almost count 
the trees in Khartoum. It is difficult to realize the 
distance from civilization, and I must confess that, as 
I fully take in the fact that between me and my happy 
boat which I left at Halfa there lies a single railroad 
track, half sunk in the sands, and no other means of 
communication, it gives subject for thought; not 
naturally any fear of personal inconvenience, but a 
realization of the slender communication that England 
has with her supplies and her soldiers. One well- 
directed attack on that railroad, such as was made on 
the infant road some fifteen years ago, and Soudan would 
be as cut off from safety as any remote village in the 
heart of Africa. 
ot 


HE sensation with which I open my eyes is one of 
suffocation. For a few moments I have the horrible 
conviction that I am dying. However, I spring up from 
my bed and realize that nothing more dreadful has 
happened than to have encountered the glaring blaze of 
the African sun full in my eyes. The long desert journey 
and its fatigue have made me traitor to my intention to 
rise early, and I discover to my regret that it is half-past 
nine and already as blindingly, glaringly hot as in mid- 
July. I pull down the curtains, ring for breakfast, and, 
after tasting a cup of impossible tea and a bit of sour 
bread, I begin to make preparations to see Khartoum. I 
have purposely left it to the last moment to tell how short, 
how cruelly short, must be my sojourn in this singular 
land. My train arrived last night, Thursday, at eleven. 
The same train ! must take again on Sunday night at the 
same hour: therefore, as this is well on into Friday, I 
have only three short and precious days to spend in the 
Soudan. The fact, however, that there is nothing really 
to see except Khartoum and Omdurman makes it possible. 
As I know I shall be all day long on donkeyback my 
costume is a short cloth skirt, coat, shirtwaist, light hat 
and heavy veils, trousers and riding-boots. But I have 
never realized what the heat in the Soudan could mean, 
even in January. 

Although I have letters to the Governor-General and to 
many other officials I am inclined to wander off entirely 
alone, and to let the charm of the country meet me 
unchaperoned, as it were, and with no one to destroy the 
first impression, even with courteous explanation or greet- 
ing. With the exception of Lady Kitty Wingate and 
the wife of Sir Bernard Pasha I never saw a woman in 
Khartoum. There are only thirty-three white women in 
the city anyway, and they live, as it were, over the graves 
and over the tragedies of the thousands of white women 
that the Dervishes murdered, remembering with keen 
sympathy the shame and the degradation to which those 
captive women were put, when, after the massacre in 
Khartoum, the Khalifa took out of the city all the beauti- 
ful women, all the young women, and, reserving the pick 
for himself, gave the others to his emirs. 


ox 


NCE downstairs the glory and the sterility and the 

brilliance of the January early morning met me. I 
scarcely knew where to go, but I had observed that a 
steamboat left Khartoum on certain days for Omdurman, 
to return toward afternoon. I therefore directed my way 
toward the most populous part of the sparse town. 
There are a few stucco houses; everything is new, rebuilt 
by the English over the ashes of the destroyed city. 
Above the Blue Nile runs a white avenue bordered by 
tamarisks. Below it, at the base of a wall, flows the 
azure river, well deserving of the name, and cold and 
vigorous from the mountains of Abyssinia whence it 
comes. Along this drive are arranged the palaces of the 
English officers. Close to the wall, down on the river, 
waits the little steamer which is to take the passengers to 
Omdurman. This steamer plies only on the arrival of the 
trains, otherwise those who wish to cross 
must go in launches or rowboats, or sail in 





























“I Can Never Forget that Little Drive” 


that expression, above the river, showed as the boat finally 
went out a gleaming face to the sun. On, to the right, 
were the towers of the Government Palace, and here and 
there the artificial gardens, behind their high walls, lifted 
their palm fronds. Already I had been marked out by a 
very good-looking, slender native, who, with a uniform 
cap on, came up to me and offered himself as guide. I 
at once knew that I must submit and that my time had 
come to break my reverie. Alone into Omdurman I 
could not go, and, as it would be impossible to walk, 
some one must choose for me my mount. The man 
introduced himself as Mohammed, and I engaged his 
services without hesitation, and he promised to have for 
me a good man’s saddle and a good donkey at the 
boat’s landing. 

Along the river’s edge were crowds of Soudanese 
women and young girls. Girdled only by a thin garment 
the young girls waded far out in the stream, and stood 
there washing vegetables: carrots, lettuce, turnips—and 
then handed the refreshed edibles mechanically to the 
older women, who, squatting on the sand, arranged the 
vegetables in rows as symmetrical and unbroken as a 
checkerboard. The figures of the black women, their 
shiny velvet skins, their gleaming teeth; the figures of 
the crouching hags, ragged, scarcely clothed, bony- 
handed; and straight up behind them the little dune that 
hid the brown huts of Omdurman, and the plain and the 
battlefield where Kitchener met, fought and overcame 
England’s enemy—it was a splendid and a fine picture. 


ox 


OHAMMED, with a big black donkey, now came up 
to me smiling, and mounting my beast I followed 
where Mohammed led over the thick, clogged sands. We 
went into the market, filing down between giant piles of 
shining gum arabic, threading our way between camels 
couchant and camels standing, jostled by sheiks and 
market-women, impregnated by the sharp, penetrating 
smell of the East. 

We ‘“‘did”’ the bazars, with the queer old metal-work 
and the usual array of Turkish embroidery and slippers. 
We visited the remains of the palace of the Khalifa, the 
low mud palace with ebony rafters and mosaic floors. 
From the windows of this ruin every day the Khalifa 
viewed his army, s xty thousand strong. And every day 
in front of these windows Sir Rudolf von Slatin, clad in 
his sheepskin, repeated the name of Allah one thousand 
times before dawn. 

The character of the Khalifa was one of the extremest 
subtlety: suspicious, jealous, a singular combination of 
sensuality and religious mania, he combined the worst 
characteristics with great personal charm. He was like a 
magnet to the people whom he ruled with whip and sword 
and lust and death. Omdurman, during his occupation 
of it, was a pest-house; every imaginable disease from 
leprosy to smallpox ran riot among the eight to one 
hundred thousand souls that gathered in the crooked 
streets and lived in the low, noisome huts. Here was 
the famous little stone hut, that prison in which one 
thousand men were at night rammed and jammed like 
so many sardines. Within those walls the horror of 
those night hours—death from suffering, death from 
trampling under feet, men actually pulled apart in the 
struggle to keep upright—no words can picture. But 
Rudolf von Slatin, gentleman, scholar, used to all the 
fine luxuries of life, he can tell you, for he knows, and 


just across the river today that emancipated captive 
may look over af Omdurman and return to his 
memories if he will. 

All the morning and all the day up to this time I 
had passed without food, and it was nearly four o'clock. 
The heat all along had been intense beyond words. 
The thermometer was ’way above the hundred mark— 
this in January. I discarded my coat and with a fly- 
switch and fan kept off the insects, and, letting my 
donkey take his way as he might, ambled along 
through a heat that made the flesh prick and created 
a thirst which it seemed nothing but an ocean of 
cold drink could satisfy. The Soudanese thirst is cele- 
brated, and they will tell you there that from sunrise to 
sunset nothing may be drunk but lemonades, sodas 
and such drinks. One glass of stimulant creates a 
fever in the blood which may lead to any kind of 
complication. 

Down at the river’s edge we now went, and in the 
soft, radiant light of the sunset, under a breeze as 
cool and delicious as the sun had been hot and irri- 
tating, I plied back to the opposite shore, the blue of 
the water like indigo around our keel, the White 
Nile cutting clean across the brighter color where the 
two great rivers blend; and opposite, in the vivid light, 
the avenue of tamarisks and the turrets of the palace 
welcoming us back to Khartoum. 


St 


SENT Mohammed with my letters of introduction 
to Sir Reginald Wingate. It seems rather too highly 
civilized to speak of steamboats up in the desert Nile 
country. But the sight of these small, snow-white 
vessels, with their single smokestack and great, big 
paddles, the Eastern look of them, quite takes away 
anything that would spoil the aloofness of the place. 
It was not long before I received by the hand of 
Mohammed a most courteous reply from the palace to 
my letter. Meanwhile, Mohammed and I ‘‘did’’ what 
there is of Khartoum, and there is astonishingly little 
of interest there aside from the marvel of the atmos- 
phere, from the marvel of the color and from the charm 
of the rivers that girdle the town. Not once did I see a 
woman in the street. The broad river avenue is curiously 
peopled by Soudanese peasants on their little asses, by 
native soldiers on foot or mounted, by magnificent Arab 
sheiks on horses that would drive a lover of the breed 
mad with envy. But as for any promenade of fashionable 
society there was none: occasionally an English officer, 
stern and forbidding of aspect; but there is astonishingly 
little of the army in evidence, for one of England’s 
policies is to keep the fact of her presence in the desert as 
little before the eyes of the natives as it is possible to do. 
Meanwhile there is Gordon College, in whose labora- 
tories some of the most interesting biological and botan- 
ical researches of the present times are made. Twentieth- 
century progress goes on methodically, quietly and with 
infinite results. The students in Gordon College are 
drawn from tribes all over Soudan and Northern Africa. 
There is the blackest negro, and there are classes formed 
of the sons of the Dervish chiefs, of the sons of high Arab 
dignitaries. Their own fathers fought for the Mahdi; 


- their own fathers were present at Gordon’s massacre. 


These beautiful young men, purest type of Arabian blood, 
with long black silk mantles which come down to their 
slippers, snowy turban or the ubiquitous fez, keep entirely 
apart: they are classed and taught by themselves. 

The rest of Khartoum is comprised of a few barracklike 
buildings where commodities are sold, a native market, a 
restaurant or two, two hotels, the palaces of the Generals 
and the Government Palace. 

Mohammed, as he led me about, amused me very much 
with his own personal histories, for he had fought with 
the Khalifa, had been at the siege of Khartoum, and, 
holding out his brown hand, he told me: ‘‘ With this very 
hand I[ killed four men who harmed my sister and my 
mother and then took their lives. It took me some 
years,’ said Mohammed, “‘to do this, but I did it all.”’ 

et 

O THAT I should be able to make my call upon the 

Governor-General at the palace, Mohammed had se- 
cured for me a most peculiar and charming means of loco- 
motion. There is only one carriage in Khartoum, and 
this lumbering vehicle he had thought fit not to engage 
for me. Instead, as though Mohammed had an Aladdin's 
lamp and rubbed for me a little individual carriage of my 
own, there drew up to the hotel a tiny rickshaw, its little 
cotton-covered seat just big enough for one, the cart drawn 
by a little donkey three feet high, a miniature, dwarfed 
creature, at whose head ran a half-clothed Nubian boy 
not more than eight years old. This was my regal vehicle, 
and into it I climbed, dressed in the thinnest clothes I 
could unpack from my trunk, and still burning under the 
intense heat. 

I can never forget that little drive along the tamarisk- 
bordered avenue on my way to Gordon's old palace. 
There was an effulgence in the atmosphere that seemed 
blended of different skies, the Nile so blue under its white 
walls, the sky overhead so blue, and the desert ground as 
pink as arose. From the gardens on each side came the 
odor of heliotrope and jasmine and rose. My donkey 
trotted like a clever little horse, my little black boy ran 
bravely along. With the exception of the few natives 

abroad on the avenue I was the only soul to 





see, and I had the feeling that out of dreams 





one of those long, potato-colored scows 
with many sails and of graceful shape. 

Opposite, along the low shore, is scat- 
tered the seething, swarming village of 
Omdurman, whose character since the 
Dervish occupation,-twenty years ago and 
more, has scarcely changed. The noisy, 
overcrowded markets receive their mer- 
chandise from Araby; the camel caravans 
arrive from the Farther East,as they did of 
old. The people, although under the 
English rule, retain their individual cults 
and superstitions. They practice their = 
same rites, they remain secret and brood- 
ing, distrustful and humilated, but they 
are, as they were then, barbarians. 

But all this lies across the Blue Nile and 














and legend and story this far-away place 
had just for one January day taken form 
for me alone. 

At the entrance of the Governmental 
Palace there were two white soldiers in 
khaki, the first English soldiers I had seen; 
and there is only one regiment of English in 
this Upper Soudan. As I passed through 
into the long, white hall which traverses 
the palace from north to south I saw 
through the opposite archway of the door a 
glimpse into a garden as Heavenly, as won- 
4 derful. as though it had been an Arabian 
& Night’s image suddenly taken form. 
Through this door, as if to blend with the 
sharp and acrid air of the outside, came 
a little wind of sweetness, an almost 








the boat has not yet put out from Khartoum, 








which, lifted as it were, if one might use 


The Government Palace at Khartoum: On This Site Gordon was Killed 
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When a Woman Lives Her 


By Hettie Bosley Goldrick 


Drawings by Alice Barber Stephens 


\ VASIGAZAAHEN there was only the first baby she was sure that she had all 

if ‘ft that she could possibly do. What with cooking the meals, tending 
< the little four-room flat and caring for the baby, there was little 
time for anything else. For instance, how much time was con- 
sumed giving him his daily bath! To be sure, she might have 
hurried a little more, but each tiny pink toe wriggled so cunningly 
that she must shower it with kisses. His dimpled knees, his 
fat little back, the soft, clinging arms, and oh! the darling 
- nape of his neck. And his eyes—so blue, so blue, just like a bit 
of sky; his pink little cheeks, softer than any rosy leaf; his 
é be mouth, the sweetest thing God ever made to kiss. Oh, baby, 
paby! And just here she would hold him so close that he would cry out in pain; then, 






down upon him. 

That was William. His brother arrived before William was two years old. The 
mother’s heart ached many a time as she lay with one baby on her breast and the other 
toddling mournfully about, with a lonesome look in his big eyes. The cry of each one cut 
her like a knife. If the two babies were learning some hard lessons so was their mother. 
I: was a little difficult at first to soothe the tiny one’s colic and at the same time kiss a 
bump on his brother’s head, or to stop and bandage a bleeding finger just as the baby had 
grown quiet and was falling to sleep. 

But somehow she got along, cooking and mending, washing dishes and sweeping, dusting 
and picking things up; then throwing them all down again to amuse a fretful baby. 


ax 


HE family had outgrown the flat. There was a small house now to take care of and a 

little maid who was sometimes more hindrance than help. The mother was fond of music, 
but she hardly found time for even occasional practicing, for the baby was delicate and 
fretful. Sometimes she sighed when she looked at the piano closed for several days at a 
time. Her fingers were getting stiff. She used to sing when she was a girl, and had even 
had dreams of doing great things with her voice. Yet, when the restless baby fell asleep, 
soothed by her soft lullaby, and her husband, sitting near, smiled fondly on her, her heart 
was more content than if she had had the applause of kings. 

When the third baby boy came she repressed a 
wish that it had been a girl; then, for the baby’s sake, 
ashamed of the slightest disappointment, held him 
close and loved him all the more. When this baby 
was six weeks old they all had the whooping-cough. 
Night after night she lost rest, going from one small, 
white bed to the other, covering this child, giving 
that one a drink and patting the other to sleep. It 
was the same through the mumps and the measles. 
It seemed to her that she walked miles and miles dur- 
ing the day and at night hurried wearily on in her 
dreams. Tired, tired to exhaustion, but’ never too 
tired to hear their slightest call. 

So through the years she washed dirty, tear- 
stained faces and grimy hands, kissed all the bumps 
and hurts until they were well, made small clothes 
and darned innumerable stockings; soothed fevered 
heads and dispensed midnight drinks; commended 
this virtue and corrected that fault; heard all their 
childish woes and taught them how to pray; told 
innumerable bedtime stories and every day tried to 
teach them to love the good and the beautiful. How 
the time flew until her first baby, now six years old, 
marched away to school! Her tender heart was in 
terror for fear of the words he should hear and the 
things he might learn. But there were two places 
which always brought courage: her husband’s 
strong shoulder and the quiet darkness of her closet. 


“Oh, Baby, Baby, and She Held ox 


Him Close” HEN Miles went to school and Tom was left 


home alone a little stranger came to be his play- 
mate. The mother lay pale and weak. The nurse laid a new little life in her arm. The 
mother looked up questioningly—she had not dared ask before. 

‘‘A little daughter,”’ the nurse smiled. 

““Oh, God!” she cried, and folding the mite to her breast, realized the double ecstasy 
of motherhood and the fulfillment of her dearest wish. 

Frances, they called her. She grew up happy and bright like the sunshine. The boys 
were sturdy and strong, but always Frances seemed fragile, a delicate mechanism which 
must be handled tenderly. In all too short a time, before they had had her four years, the 
soft brown eyes were closed and her dancing little feet lay still in a pitifully-short casket. 

It is merciful that life calls for so many daily, homely tasks. The body must be fed 
though the heart be breaking. The house must be tended and one must still be clothed and 
warmed. But how automatically the days go by, how chill and drear is the sunshine and 
how terribly silent is the night! 

But three growing boys demand twenty-four hours a day from their mother. So, while 
the grass grew brown and cold on the small grave, then grew green again and the flowers 
bloomed, so on through the years, the boys went to school, and fought many a 
battle with their lessons and themselves, 
and their mother plodded along, praying 
for their souls and caring for their bodies; 
watchful day and night, losing her life in 
theirs. And they loved her enough never 
to tell her a lie and always to make her 
their confidante. Through their school 
days she shared their pleasures as well as 
their lessons. Mother could straighten 
out a twist in the Latin sentence or explain 
a problem in algebra. And home was 
always open to the fellows and the 
‘“‘frats’’; and she waved their banner at 
the football game just as enthusiastically 
as the girls did. She never laughed at a 
fellow if he were feeling glum because 
Marjorie had walked home with another 
fellow that day, and she was delighted if, 
on the next day, the fickle Marjorie had 
worn the rose her boy had brought her. 
It was always cozy and quiet in her room, 
and she would always be there in her low 
chair at the window in the twilight 
when a fellow could put his head on her 
knee and tell her all his troubles. 


ot 


UT the wild, free days of school and 

college fly. The home nest gets too 

“To Soothe the Tiny One’s Colic and at the Same small and the fledglings try their wings 

lime Kiss a Bump on His Brother’s Head” afar. The mother now sat alone in her 
room at twilight. 

How quiet; oh, how mournfully still. What would she give for the noisy days of their 
childhood! Why did she ever tire of the patter of small feet, the grimy finger-prints on 
the furniture and the incessant calls for Mother? Oh, for the old days of constant 
cooking and mending, and for the nerve-racking care, day and night, of the thousand and 
One demands of childhood. She left her chair and went up to the playroom in the attic, 
which had been kept free from all change and invasion. How dreadfully clean and quiet! 
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Father Noah stood disconsolately on one leg; Shem, 
Ham and Japheth all gone long ago. The ark 
was deserted, and the animals, scattered about, 
were licked of paint and maimed of limb. There 
stood the galloping hobby-horse, with no tail and 
his back broken. She picked up a small tin horn. 
She remembered that one day Miles had tooted 
it so loud and her head was aching so dreadfully 
that she snatched it away from him. Worlds she 
would give not to have done that. 

She went downstairs and wandered into the 
bedrooms, so orderly and clean. Nota shoe nora 
stocking on the floor, not a rumpled pillow, not an 
overturned chair. 

She hurried down to the first floor. Now there 
was all the time in the world to practice and sing. 
How many hours there were in which to read! She 
had been promising herself this time and oppor- 
tunity for years. But the only books which seemed 
to interest her now were ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,” 
“Tvanhoe,” ‘‘ The Pilot,’’ and all those treasures of 
boyhood. She sat down at the piano. Her fingers wandered aimlessly over the keys. She 
felt them standing about her as they used to: straight little William, with the serious eyes; 
chubby, rollicking Miles; and gay, blue-eyed Tom. Her breath came hard and her fingers 
would only play the old songs they used to love. How their childish voices piped out the 
ancient tunes! How close they seemed to her there in the twilight. Surely they could 
not all be gone, and so far away! 


‘My babies, my babies!” she cried, and leaned her head on the piano, with only 
memories for her companions. 


“A Fellow Could Put His Head on Her 
Knee and Tell Her All His Troubles ” 


at 


a ARY, I have called you twice.” 
She got up and went over to the sofa where the chum of her girlhood was standing. 

“Helen, it is the world-old story: Rachel weeping for her children.” 

“But they were once all around 
you, Mary. That is a sweet memory. 
They are all good and they love you. 
That is a comfort for you now.” 

They sat down together. The visitor 
was a handsome woman. Her gown 
bespoke elegance in every line, and her 
every feature showed high culture. But 
in her proud eyes there lay shadows. 

“Do you know, Mary,” she said 
slowly, buttoning and unbuttoning her 
glove listlessly, ‘‘I wish I could begin all 
over again on a clean slate like we used 
to atschool? I’d bea different woman.” 

‘‘We’d all do that, dear.”’ 

“No, not you. You have three big 
sons and their father to adore you. I’ve 
missed all that.” 

“But, Helen, you have had every- 
thing that you could wish,” and she 
looked with honest admiration at the 
faultlessly-fitting gown and her chic hat. 
“You have traveled every place, you 
have had music and books and pictures 
to your heart’s content.” 

“Yes, traveled until my eyes ached; 
music I am sick of, and books—oh, they 
are not life—and love,’’ she added 
bitterly. ‘‘Unless you have that every- 
thing else is hollow. I was determined 
that I would not have children. So I 
willfully threw away what I would give 
all my money for now, Mary,”’ she said, 
and turned her head away. ‘‘ You know as well as I that Dick and I have not been so 
happy as you and John, for all our money. If I had had children maybe it would have 
been different. At least they would have loved me.” 

From the depths of her heart the woman beside her wanted to say something to 
help her, but knowing Dick Wyatt’s profligate life and his wife’s proud spirit she could 
find no word; so she took her friend’s hand and pressed it silently. 

“‘T do not know why I said all that,”’ she said lightly. It was the proud Helen again. 
She rose to go and stood pulling on her glove. ‘‘I think it was because I do not like to 
see such a sweet little mother unhappy. Whenever I have wanted to get a little 
glimpse of Heaven I have always slipped in here.” 





“*T Wish I Could Begin All Over Again— 
I'd be a Different Woman’”’ 


oo 


HEN John came home he found his wife bright and smiling at the gate. She slipped her 

arm in his, and they walked through the roses to the house. The years had not changed 
these lovers. In the centre of the 
tea-table stood a birthday cake and 
on it gleamed thirty tiny candles. 
John leaned over his wife’s chair and 
kissed her many times. 

“T almost hoped that you would 
forget that it was his birthday. | 
was afraid you would be sad. Poor 
little boy—our first baby thirty 
years old!” 

They stood at the door that 
night. The moon shone brightly on 
the roses and on the apple trees. 
The boys had climbed all those trees, 
had played hide-and-seek about the 
old house, and had turned many a 
somersault on the grassy lawn. The 
mother looked to the west. Far 
away, her first-born, with his gentle 
voice and his loving heart, was min- 
istering to the sick souls of his fellow- 
men. How her heart yearned over 
him. He was such a serious little 
lad. Far to the south, by the blue 
gulf, was her soldier-boy Miles. Oh, 
for one of his hearty kisses! He had 
always been her lover. In the east 
was gay, music-loving Tom and his 
violin. Many atime his joyous voice 
and his lilting tunes had danced her 
back to youth. In the cemetery, a 
mile down the road, lay the little 
daughter. 

“Thank God,” the mother whis- 
pered, ‘‘one is safe.” 

“The others will be also,”’ said 
the father, holding her close, ‘‘for 
they have a good mother.” 





“She Slipped Her Arm in His, and They Walked 
Through the Roses to the House” 
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HE fern fronds were almost 
motionless; the glossy leaves of 
the young fig trees scarce showed 
a tremor, and yet a huge body 
was passing slowly beneath them 
—a boa-constrictor— winding its 
sinuous path through the under- 
brush of the jungle. Carefully 

YZ as it went, its wake was revealed 
S Y Z Y to the upper world by a slight 
A il\ ® drooping of the leaflets of the 
sensitive plants—thousands of tiny signals, showing the 
silver sheen of the under leaf—signals which had saved 
many a life in the mid-height of the forest, revealing to 
bird or monkey the coming of this terrible foe. 


ox 


HE serpent paused and for an hour lay motionless 

among the steaming moss and leaves; to its slow, cold 
life an hour seemed, perhaps, but a moment. During the 
hour a group of tiny marmosets found a vineful of over- 
ripe fruit directly overhead, and, with much squeaking 
and chattering, gleaned from among the insects buzzing 
about. Back to back in a wide crotch three of them sat, 
patiently waiting for the flies to settle. A quick sweep of 
a wee paw and the fly is caught and swallowed with 
almost one motion. Suddenly the bushes beneath swayed 
slightly, the muscles of the serpent ebbed and flowed 
beneath the rows of scales and the great reptile again 
forged ahead. With hearts almost bursting, fingers 
trembling so that they could hardly grasp a branch, the 
trio of little monkeys fled upward, never stopping until 
they were clinging to the swaying, topmost twigs of the 
forest, where great butterflies, with wings like sheets of 
azure tinsel, were lazily sunning themselves. Choking 
for breath, eyes dimmed with tears, the marmosets 
waited in agony for the passing of what was to them the 
most fearful of all beings. That night they woke a score 
of times, shrieking with terror. 

The boa never even saw the monkeys, but went steadily 
on its way, for the old, dead skin which was about to be 
shed was as a cataract before its lidless eyes. Here wasa 
mighty mass of living tissue, a great cable of writhing 
muscle, and, if its enemies only knew it, all but helpless. 
The most inexperienced ocelot could have killed it with 
but little danger. At intervals the flat head was lifted 
and a hiss sent forth which cleared the jungle for yards 
around of every creature with ears. Heedless of flutter- 
ing birds and scurrying lizards, the boa writhed along the 
ground, making use of every bit of rough bark and lichen. 
Even the two tiny claws on its sides were brought into 
play, catching on twigs and helping to loosen the skin. 
Bound down to the dust though the boa is, yet the two 
claws, still joined to slender bits of bone, remain to hint 
of the time when serpents walked aloft, moving swiftly 
on four feet, even as ‘‘ beasts of the field.’’ 

Half-exhausted with its efforts, the snake rested again, 
heaping up its great length, coil upon coil, remaining 
motionless, save for a slow heaving and falling, as its single 
long lung filled with air and emptied again. With unwink- 
ing eyes, dim but forever on the watch, with muscles ready 
to launch out and coil at an instant’s notice, the boa 
seemed a veritable living trap of death. 


ox 


OON a disturbance arose in the jungle nearby. Insects 
— beetles and grasshoppers— flew past hurriedly ; small 
birds left their nests and fluttered away, crying out in fear 
and anger; a raccoon and a squirrel dashed headlong 
over the very coils of the resting serpent. Then quiet 
settled down as the last of the host of fleeing creatures 
disappeared from view; a quiet to be followed by strange 
rustlings of leaves, as of some imperceptible wind among 
the trees. The blinded boa, dimly conscious of the passing 
forms,-reared and hissed—now—then again. But the 
rustling increased; it was stilled by no threatening of 
fang or coil. 

Then came the army: a black shadow, unfolding itself 
slowly over the ground; flowing over every irregularity, 
lapping up on twig and branch and fern, and ever creep- 
ing onward. When the shadow reached the great snake 
there came a moment of hesitation. The scaly head was 
suddenly uplifted, the livid tongue playing fitfully. 
Reaching far out in different directions and using to the 
fullest all the deadened senses which its cold blood and 
shedding skin made possible, realization came, and, turn- 
ing, the snake lowered its head and fled blindly, swiftly, 
in the direction of the other creatures. The master of all 
the jungle, in his present state, dared not linger a moment 
in the path of the terrible army of foraging ants, cutting 
their wide swath of death, mile after mile, through the 
forest. The frantic rush through tangle and thorn accom- 
plished its purpose. The ants were left behind and a 
slight tear appeared along the edge of the jaw—a shred 
of skin hung loosely outward, and in the dense foliage of 
a thorny thicket helpful twigs reached out to the ser- 
pent’s aid and tore the hateful mask from eyes and head 
and throat, and vision again came to the boa. 





Borne on the rippling edges of a dozen score of scales, 
the snake, flowing swiftly along, soon caught up with the 
rearmost stragglers of the frightened ones. These spread 
out as far as the steep walls of the narrow gorge would 
permit, keeping well out of reach of that sinister head, 
with its dangling death-mask of cold, gray skin. Suddenly 
there was a halt in the flight. Raccoons and other small 
animals were seen retracing their steps, only to disappear 
again at sight of the giant serpent. Then most of the 
creatures which were able to climb took to the trees. 


ox 


IRECTLY in front the walls of the gorge came almost 

together, and at their apex two streams joined and 
poured straight downward in a wild mass of white spray. 
The dull roar of the waters muffled all other sounds; the 
light was partly veiled by a thin mist which hung in the 
deep, narrow cafion. In the rear the black shadow of 
death crept slowly but steadily onward, in serried ranks, 
stretching from cliff to cliff; in front there seemed no way 
of escape for any creature bound to earth. 

When the head of the gorge was reached the thrushes 
and orioles rose lightly and fluttered over the top of the 
cliffs or swung back toward the great army of ants, snatch- 
ing here and there a frightened insect on the wing. Not 
all the winged creatures fled, however. Ina low-branched 
tree which stood by itself near the narrow angle of the 
gorge were two nests. One, roughly made of twigs, 
swung high above the ground, held a trio of callow tan- 
ager nestlings. The brilliant-hued parents called nerv- 
ously to each other, watching the slow unfolding of the 
shadow beneath. In the other nest—a deep, narrow- 
mouthed hollow of the trunk—a toucan, all green and 
yellow and black, brooded her young. She left her nest 
for a moment, scanned the approaching host, then 
returned quickly, and with feathers tightly pressed to her 
body sat rigid, never taking her eyes from the opening 
above her. 

Presently an advance-guard of several thousand ants 
reached the base of the tree. Up they went, antenne 
playing incessantly, searching out every crack and crevice. 
Scores of insects leaped or flew into the air, many to drop 
on the moving hosts below, to be torn to pieces almost 
without a struggle. Others flew to safety toward the 
sunlight above the cliffs. 

Into the little circle of light framed by the entrance hole 
of the toucan’s nest came two wavering threads, then a 
pair of cruel jaws, then the head and body of an ant. 
Snap! went the vigilant mother’s beak, crushing the 
insect into oblivion. Another ant—againa snap; a third, 
and so on. Then the male bird came hovering for a 
moment in midair outside, and with quick flicks of his 
great mandibles cut wide swaths in the ranks of the 
invaders crowding about the hole. Now and then, in 
spite of her efforts, an ant fell to the bottom of the nest, 
past the mother bird, and with the fanatic instinct of 
its kind fastened its jaws deep into the skin of one of the 
nestlings. The little bird cried out with pain, but 
the mother never heeded; only pecking, pecking ever at 
the myriads above. Meanwhile other thousands had 
ascended the tree, little heeding the angry screams of the 
tanagers whose helpless young were easy prey. When 
their nest was overrun and the nestlings destroyed, the 
poor birds gave up and flew away with despairing cries 
over cliff and jungle. But always the toucan pecked and 
pecked, her mate giving her breathing spells by his 
occasional assaults from midair. 

Swayed by some instinct as strong as that of battle, 
the ants, simultaneously, without warning, retired, and 
where a moment before a hundred had crowded the 
entrance, not one was to be seen. Even those within the 
nest endeavored to escape—but in vain. Not until the 
last was dead did the brave bird sink back panting upon 
her young. She was exhausted, but her home was saved. 
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MONG the four-footed and other creatures fighting for 
their lives below, all fear of one another had vanished in 
the face of the terrible common peril. Out on an isolated 
branch crouched an opossum, hanging on with all four 
‘feet. Half a dozen young clung to her back, each slender 
pink tail curled tightly about hers. First with one fore- 
foot, then with the other, she swept the branch in front of 
her clear of ants. Some of the insects made their way 
beneath in safety where she could not reach them, but 
her babies were well grown, and when one of these forlorn 
hopes appeared he was caught and munched at once. 
With feet stinging and bleeding the mother opossum at 
last won her fight, but when respite came she could hardly 
keep her balance upon the slender branch. 
Those of the lizards which were able to scale the steep 
cliff did so in haste. The others scuttled here and there, 
some to die fighting, others, such as the iguanas, to leap 


, at the last into the swift current, taking the only chance 


for life; a successful one as it proved, for the pool at the 
bottom of the fall was deep, and there the great black 
lizards undulated through the water and clambered out 
upon the edge of the lower jungle. 


HEN the first rush of the timid ones had reached the 

gorge a great, lumbering ant-eater had been busily 
tearing at the bottom of a huge white ants’ nest which 
encircled the base of a small fig tree partly overhanging the 
water. At the interruption the uncouth creature drew 
down its long, soft muzzle, turned, and with half-extended 
claws prepared to defend itself from whatever enemy 
might appear. A pair of coatimondis galloped past, took 
a single look at the cliffs and water, then leaped into the 
low branches over the ant-eater. Flying insects filled the 
air; beetles and caterpillars crawled hurriedly over the 
ground. Then the boa came, circling the walls, unheed- 
ing the threatening claws of the ant-eater, who slowly 
revolved, keeping the snake ever in front. There seemed 
no way of escape for the serpent. 

After a moment of uneasy swaying back and forth the 
great reptile, with head held well above the earth, shot 
swiftly into the heart of the seething army of ants. The 
films had dropped from its eyes and the world was clear 
again. Swiftly, gaining impetus with every yard, the 
reptile hurtled through the mass of dreaded insects, leav- 
ing a wake of thousands crushed by its huge body. In 
spite of its speed many of the ferocious little soldiers 
clutched the shredded scales, and through rents in the old 
coat struck their jaws deep into the soft, new skin. As the 
snake raced through the thickets the skin split and tore, 
coming off in shreds and patches, and with it were brushed 
off many of the ants. A last burst of speed, a final rush 
through a tangle of vines, took the boa clear of the main 
army into an area of less numerous, harmless workers, 
each hurrying along laden with the spoils of war. The 
speed of the reptile now gradually slackened, and as the 
shades of night settled down over the jungle it crept 
silently off to some isolated lair to wait for the healing of 
its bruised and fretted skin. 
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HE advance of the army continued until it reached the 

ant-eater. Here was a connoisseur, indeed! Well he 
knew them, and all other kinds of ants, for was he not 
fitted from tongue to toe to feed upon them! But well 
he, too, knew his danger; that in the path of such a horde 
as this, for every hundred devoured, ten thousand would 
mount his legs and body, and though his tough hide 
might be proof against their jaws, yet, sooner or later, 
they would reach the delicate, slender snout, when death 
would come quickly. So, casting a final glance in the 
direction the boa had gone, he stood upright, and clutch- 
ing the slanting trunk clambered awkwardly over the 
white ants’ nest to the lower boughs. It was all he could 
do to escape; he waited patiently for the end. 

This would have come swiftly indeed had it not been 
for one thing. The ant-eater had been interrupted at the 
very beginning of his feast, having just torn away the 
lower part of the ants’ nest. After careful reconnoitering, 
legions of the strong-jawed white soldiers and workers 
had assembled at the edges of the torn galleries and soon 
poured forth. At this moment the van of the great black 
army reached the base of the tree. 

The fighting instinct of the white defenders could desire 
nothing more. Their home had been suddenly torn open, 
and here, at the very gates, was the advance-guard of a 
hostile army. 

Swiftly the word passed. Those which had ascended 
the tree came quickly down. Flickering antennze sent the 
news to the very bottom of the nest, far underground, 
bringing forth legions of reserves. The advance of the 
black army was halted for the first time. Here were no 
defenseless caterpillars or nestlings, but armored soldiers 
with jaws ever wide agape, at the very gates of their city, 
and only too eager for the fray. The battle waged 
fiercely; over and over rolled the combatants, biting and 
tearing at each other. The piles of black soldiers grew 
until the opposing forces were fighting on heaps of their 
dead brethren. For a time the constantly pushing hordes 
of invaders forced the battle close to the nest. 

Now a sudden rush of fresh white warriors ran a strug- 
gling wedge out into the black army and the ground thus 
gained was held. Back and back the invaders were 
pushed, contesting every inch, until—the word passed 
through their ranks—how, who can tell?—and, as one 
ant, the great horde, stretching for yard after yard and rod 
upon rod, turned, and the army of black ants began its 
retreat. Passing back over the same trail, a new direction 
was struck as soon as the walls of the gorge permitted, 
and the advance began over new ground. 


oor 


T LAST the ant-eater slowly descends and ambles off 
into the forest, walking haltingly upon the sides of his 
forefeet as is his way, and sniffing as he goes. For a long 
time the two coatimondis cling to their perch until dark- 
ness descends and the faint light of the moon glints upon 
the water. Night has come, and the two little creatures 
scuttle off upon their paths of life. Astrange, weird cry— 
full of the fear of death—breaks upon the murmur of the 
water: afar off in the jungle a sloth is hanging helplessly 
in the path of the army. 
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IX 


LOVING letter from his daughter followed Doctor North to 
@ Innisfeld. In it Elizabeth had described her disappointment in 
*S= not being able to see more of her darling daddy. They had waited 
BE dinner for him that night, she said, and Sam was dreadfully put 
out about it. ‘‘He almost scolded me for not bringing you right 
in. But how could I, with all those women? You wouldn’t have 
enjoyed it, Daddy dear; I know you too well. Next time—and I 
hope it will be soon—you must telephone me. We have a tele- 
phone in our apartment now, and I’m sure I don’t know how we 
=. ever lived without it. You see, I have so many engagements that, 
‘ IN UI even if I didn’t happen to be entertaining, I might not be at home, 

which would be just as bad.’’ The rest of the sheet was filled with a gay description of 
the automobile show, which was ‘really quite a function this year,’ and of her success as a 
hostess. ‘‘Evelyn says I’ve made immense progress, and she’s quite proud of me.’ 

There was a short silence as Mrs. North folded the letter and slipped it into its envelope. 

‘Did Bessie look well, Richard ?’ ” asked his wife, after a thoughtful pause. 

“Perfectly well, I should Say. 

“And did she tell you when we might expect her at home for a little visit?” 

The Doctor shook his head. ‘‘I didn’t have a chance to ask any questions, my dear.” 
He rose and pushed back his chair. 

“But I don’t understand why you didn’t go back and take dinner with them, as Bessie 
asked you to do,” she said at last, in a reproachful tone. ‘‘ You ought to have made an 
effort, Richard.” 

The Doctor’s grizzled brows lifted humorously as he glanced across the breakfast-table 
at his wife’s worried face. 

‘Ought to have made an effort—eh?” he repeated. ‘‘ Well, didn’t I? I wanted to see 
Bess the worst way; but it seems she didn’t want to see me—at least, not at the time I 
arrived. So I went my way, got my luncheon, met Grayson at the hospital at two-thirty, 
finished the operation at four, ran over to Avery’s and left an order, then ——”’ 

“But why —— 
“T could have gone back to Bess then, and I wanted to; but you see she didn’t invite 
me to come till six—and I knew I must make that six-twenty train, for I’d promised Mrs. 
Baxter I'd call in the evening. So you see, my dear, I was up against it, as the boys say. 
But when you write to Bess tell her it’s all right and she’s not to worry. I'll take care to 
let her know next time I’m coming.” He went out and closed the door heavily behind him. 

Grandma Carroll, 
who had listened to 
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When Mrs. Carroll arrived at 
her destination the whistles 
were proclaiming the hour of 
noon. ‘I’m just in time for 
dinner, I guess,’’ she observed 
cheerfully to the elevator boy, 
who grinned his appreciation. 
But there was no token of 
occupancy about the Brewster 
apartment when Mrs. Carroll 
rapped smartly upon the door. 

“The missis is out,’’ volun- 
teered the boy, who had lingered “*It Isn’t Your Husband's Place to Do Your Work 
to watch the progress of the and His Own Too, My Dear’” 
pink-cheeked, smiling old lady; 

“but the girl’s there. I seen her go in not fifteen minutes ago.” 

Thus encouraged, Mrs. Carroll repeated her summons. After what seemed a second 
interminable silence the door opened, disclosing an alert presence in an immaculate cap 
and apron. 

‘How do you do?” said Grandma pleasantly. ‘This boy here says Mrs. Brewster 
isn t at home; but I'll come in and wait till she comes. I’ m her grandmother, Mrs. Carroll; 
you've probably heard her speak of me, and | guess you're the girl she tells about in her 
letters sometimes. You've got a pretty name, my dear, and you look real neat and clean. 
Now, if you'll just take my bag; it’s pretty heavy, and 


ox 


Annita had not taken her beady black eyes off the little presence. ‘‘I never let 
strangers in when Mrs. Brewster's not at home,” she said stolidly. “It ain’t to be 
expected that I should. I guess you'll have to come again, about four this afternoon, 
maybe.” 

“T like to see a hired girl careful and watchful,” said Grandma approvingly, “but if 
you look in the photograph album I gave my grandaughter Lizzie, on her sixteenth birthday, 
you'll see my picture on the front page, and that'll relieve you of all responsibility.”” She 
pushed determinedly past the astonished Annita, and was laying off her bonnet in the 
front room before that young person could collect her forces for a second protest. 








the conversation 





without comment, 
pursed up her small, 
wise mouth. ‘* That 
reminds me, Daugh- 
ter, I think I shall go 
to Boston today,” 
she observed briskly. 
“To Boston— 
today?” echoed her 
daughter insurprise. 
“T don’t believe I 
can possibly get 
away to go with you, 
Mother. Malvina 
Bennett is coming to 
fix my black skirt; 
besides, there’s the 
baking and ——” 
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“You needn’t to 
feel that you must 
put yourself out on 
my account, Lizzie,”’ 
Mrs. Carroll replied 
with a slightly- 
offended air. ‘‘Iam 
quite capable of 
going to China if it 
was necessary; I 
hadn’t thought to 
Mention it to you 
yesterday, but 
there’s some shop- 
ping I want to do, so 
I'll get right off on 
the morning train.”’ 

“Will you have 
time to get around 
to see Bessie?”’ 

“T’ll make time,”’ 
said Grandma tren- 
chantly. ‘I want 
to see with my own 
eyes what she’s 
doing. I don’t know 
what you think 
about her not asking 
her father in to her 
table; but I know 
what I think.”’ 

“Oh, Mother, I 
hope you won't 


























“You needn’t to 
worry a mite about 
what I'll say or do; I sha’n’t be hasty; but I mistrust that Sipp woman is leading 
Lizzie into extravagance and foolishness, and I mean to find out. I shall probably stay all 
night, and maybe all day tomorrow.” 

“But it might not be convenient for Bessie,’’ hesitated Mrs. North; “you know what 
she said about telephoning. I guess I’d better let her know you're coming 

“Hum!” ejaculated Grandma. “It wasn’t always convenient for me to > be up nights 
with her when she had w hooping-cough and measles; but I did it just the same. I don’ t 
Want you to telephone, Daughter. I don’t know just when I shall get around to Lizzie'’s 
house; when I do I'll stay till I get ready to come home, you can depend upon that, if 
all the folks i in Boston are there a-visiting. I'll go right in and visit with them. I’m 
Zoing to take my best silk dress and my point-lace collar, so I guess I'll be full as dressy 
as any of ’em. 

Mrs. North sighed apprehensiv ely, but in the end she saw Mrs. Carroll on to the train 
With a wondering sense of relief. ‘‘ Mother always did know how to manage Bessie better 
than I did,” she told herself vaguely. 


“When Mrs. Van Duser Left She Bade Elizabeth an Affectionate Good-by” 


‘“‘So your mistress isn’t coming home for dinner?’’ Mrs. Carroll’s voice, full of kindly 
inflections, pursued Miss McMurtry to her final stronghold. ‘‘My! I’d forgotten what a 
small kitchen this was. Dark, isn’t it? I’m afraid that’s what makes you look so pale. 
Now, if you'll just make me a cup of tea—or let me do it if you’re busy; I’m used to 
waiting on myself. I suppose [il find the tea-caddy in here.”’ 

“*You—let—my place alone!”’ hissed Annita, livid with rage, as Grandma Carroll laid her 
hand on the latch of the cupboard. But she was too late; the open door disclosed a large 
frosted cake, a heap of delicately-browned rolls and a roasted chicken. 

“Well, well! your cooking looks very nice indeed. I suppose you’re expecting 
company; but if youcan spare me one of those tasty rolls I shall make out nicely with the 
tea. Be sure you have it hot, my dear.’’ And Grandma pattered gently back into the 
dining- -room, smiling wisely to herself. 

Just how many of Miss McMurtry’s plans went awry that afternoon it would be hard 
to say. At three o'clock, when a mysterious, black-robed, elderly person, carrying a 
capacious basket, came up in the elevator, she was met in the corridor by a white-visaged 
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fury in a frilled cap and apron, who implored her dis- 
tractedly to go away. 

‘An’ phwat for should I go away? Ain't the things 
ready as usual?’’ demanded the lady with the basket. 
“I'd like me cup o’ tea, too; I’m that tired an’ cold.” 

Miss McMurtry almost wept on the maternal shoulder. 
“I’ve got a lovely chicken,” she whispered, ‘‘an’ a cake, 
besides the rolls you was hungry for, an’ the groceries; 
but her srun'saniban, bad luck to her, come this mornin’ 
from the country, an’ she’s helpin’ me clean my kitchen!” 

‘“‘ Phwat for 'd you let her into your kitchen?” demanded 
the elder McMurtry indignantly. ‘I’m surprised at ye, 
Annie.” 

‘I didn’t let her in; she walked right out and poked 
her nose into me cupboard without so much as sayin’ by 
your leave. I think I'll be leavin’ my place; I won't wait 
t’ be trowed out by her.”” Miss McMurtry’s tone was 
bitter. ‘They ain’t much, anyway. I’d rather go.where 
there was more to do with.” 

“Right you are, Annie, my girl; I've towld you that 
same many’s the time. But if you're leavin’ the night be 
sure you make ’em give you your wages, an’ don’t take no 
back talk from nobody.” 

“You can just bet I won't.” The girl’s black eyes 
gleamed wickedly. ‘‘I ain’t scared of the likes o’ them; 
they’re easy.” 

aX 


At six o'clock in fluttered Elizabeth, a vision of elegant 
femininity, in her soft furs and plumes and trailing skirts. 
Darling Grandmother was kissed and embraced quite in 
the latest fashion, and the two sat down cozily to visit 
while Annita set the table for dinner with stony com- 
posure. 

“I’ve been here since noon,” said Grandma compla- 
cently, ‘‘and I’ve been putting in my time helping your 
hired girl clean her cupboards.” 

‘“‘What! You've been helping Annita?”’ 

“Why, yes; I didn’t have anything else to do, and the 
cupboards certainly did need cleaning. Seems to me, 
Lizzie, you keep a big stock of all sorts of groceries on 
hand for so small a family as yours.” 

“Do we?” asked Elizabeth, yawning daintily. “I’m 
sure I don’t know what we have. Annita is perfectly 
competent to attend to everything in the kitchen, and I 
never interfere. She doesn’t like it, and so why should I ?”’ 

‘What are you paying for butter this winter ?’’ Grandma 
wanted to know, after a thoughtful pause. 

“I’m sure I don’t know; the usual price, I suppose. 
Sam attends to the bills. He looks them over every night 
when he comes home, and gives Annita the money to pay 
them with.” 

‘‘Hum!” commented Grandma, surveying her grand- 
daughter keenly over the top of her spectacles; ‘that’s 
a new way to keep house, seems to me.” 

““Tt’s a nice way; I know that,” laughed Elizabeth. 

She had changed subtly from the shy, undeveloped 
girl who had left Innisfield less than a year ago into a 
luxuriance of bloom and beauty which astonished the 
older woman. There was an air of poise, of elegance, of 
assured dignity about her slender figure which fitted her 
as did her gown. 

‘It must be easy, certainly,’ agreed Mrs. Carroll, 
sniffing delicately, after a well-remembered fashion. 

Elizabeth laughed and shrugged her shoulders in a 
way she had caught from Evelyn Tripp. ‘‘Now, you 
know you are dying to lecture me, Grandma,” she said 
caressingly; ‘‘but you see, dear, that things are decidedly 
different here in Boston, and —— But here comes Sam; 
he'll be so glad to see you.” 

Mrs. Carroll was very cheerful and chatty with the 
young people that evening. Shetoldthem all the Innisfield 
news in her most spirited fashion, and never once, by 
word or look, expressed her growing disapproval of what 
her shrewd old eyes were telling her. 
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Miss McMurtry, who stood with her ear glued to the 
crack of the door for a long half-hour, finally retired with 
a contemptuous toss of her black head. Then, the coast 
being clear, she found opportunity to convey to their 
destination the comestibles dutifully provided for mater- 
nal consumption. ‘‘She’s full an’ easy as the young one, 
for all her meddlin’ ways,” said Miss McMurtry; ‘‘an’ 
she’ll prob’ly be leavin’ in the mornin’, so there’ll be no 
back talk comin’ from her.” 

But for once Annita was mistaken in her premises. 
Mrs. Carroll, it is true, made no immediate reference to 
the disclosures afforded by her daring invasion of the 
kitchen fastnesses; nor did she even remotely allude to 
the probable date of her departure for Innisfield. 

‘‘T don’t want you should make company of me, 
Lizzie,”’ she said pleasantly, ‘‘or put yourself out a mite. 
I'll just join right in and do whatever you’re planning 
to do.” 

Elizabeth puckered her pretty forehead perplexedly; 
she was thinking that Grandma Carroll’s unannounced 
visit would necessitate the hasty giving up of a gay 
luncheon and theatre party planned for that very after- 
noon. Tears of vexation sparkled in her brown eyes as 
she took down the telephone receiver. 

Mrs. Carroll listened to the one-sided conversation 
which followed without visible discomfiture. ‘‘ Now, 
that’s too bad,” she observed sympathetically. ‘‘ Why 
didn’t you tell me you wanted to go and I’d have eaten 
my luncheon right here at home? There’s plenty of 
cooked victuals in your kitchen pantry; I saw ’em yester- 
day whilst I was out helping around. I suppose your 
hired girl cooked that roast chicken and the layer-cake 
and the rolls for Samuel’s noonings? I hope you see to 
it, Lizzie, that he takes a good, tasty luncheon to work 
every day. But, of course, you do.” 

Elizabeth stared. ‘‘Why, Grandma,” she said, ‘‘Sam 
doesn’t carry his luncheon like a common workman. He 
eats it at a restaurant in South Boston.” 

‘“‘Hum!” mused Mrs. Carroll, ‘‘I wonder if he gets 
anything fit to eat there? Samuel appears to have gone 
off in his weight considerable since I saw him last,’’ she 
added, shaking her head wisely. ‘‘He needs a gentian 
tonic, | should say, or—something.”’ 

‘*You’re mistaken, Grandma,” Elizabeth said with an 
air of offended wifely dignity. ‘‘Sam isn’t the least bit 
ill. Of course, he works hard; but I should be the first 
to notice it if there were anything the matter with my 
husband.” 
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“Care killed a cat,’ quoted Grandma sententiously, 
“‘and you appear to be pretty much occupied with other 
things. Home ought to come first, my dear.” 

Elizabeth’s pretty face was a study; she bit her lip to 
keep back the petulant words that trembled on her 
tongue. ‘‘Evelyn is coming, Grandma,” she said hur- 
riedly; ‘‘and please don’t—discuss things before her.” 

Miss Tripp was unaffectedly surprised and, as she 
declared, ‘‘charmed”’ to see dear Mrs. Carroll in Boston. 
‘‘T didn’t suppose,” she said, ‘‘that you ever could bring 
yourself to leave dear, quiet Innisfield.” 

Mrs. Carroll, on her part, exhibited a smiling blandness 
of demeanor which served as an incentive to the lively, 
if somewhat one-sided, conversation which followed, a 
shrewd question now and then on the part of Mrs. Carroll 
eliciting numerous facts, all bearing on the varied social 
activities of ‘‘dear Elizabeth.” 

‘I’m positively looking forward to Lent,” sighed Miss 
Tripp; “for, really, I’m worn to a fringe; but dear 
Elizabeth never seems tired, no matter how many engage- 
ments she has. It is a perfect delight to look at her; isn’t 
it, dear Mrs. Carroll?” 

‘Lizzie certainly does look healthy,’ admitted the smil- 
ing old lady, ‘‘but it beats me how she finds time to look 
after her husband and her hired girl with so many parties.” 
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The result of Mrs. Carroll’s subsequent observations 
and conclusions were summed up in the few trenchant 
remarks addréssed to her granddaughter the following 
day, as she was tying on her bonnet preparatory to taking 
the train for Innisfield. 

‘“‘T hope you'll come again soon, Grandma,”’ Elizabeth 
said dutifully. 

‘“‘T mistrust you don’t mean that, Lizzie,”’ replied Mrs. 
Carroll, facing about and gazing keenly at the young 
matron, ‘‘and I may as well say that I’m not likely to 
interfere with your plans often. I like my own bed and 
my own rocking-chair too well to be going about the 
country much. But I couldn’t make out from what your 
father said just what the matter was.” 

Elizabeth shrugged her shoulders with a pretty air of 
forbearance. ‘‘I was awfully sorry about Daddy,” she 
murmured; ‘‘but I don’t see how I could have done 
anything else under the circumstances.” 

“Well, I do,” said Grandma Carroll severely. She 
buttoned her gloves energetically as she went on in no 
uncertain tones. ‘I’ve always been a great believer in 
everybody minding their own business; but there’s 
times when a little plain speech won’t hurt anybody. 
Things aren’t going right in your house, Lizzie; I can see 
that without half looking. I warn you to keep an eye on 
your kitchen pantry. I mistrust there’s a leak there.” 

“T trust Annita perfectly,” said Elizabeth, her round 
chin tilted aggressively. ‘‘ And I’m sure I ought to know 
by this time.” 

‘“‘T agree with you there, Lizzie; you ought to know, 
but you don’t. That girl is carrying things out of your 
kitchen as fast as the grocer and the butcher can bring 
them in; I don’t think you can afford to let her spend 
your husband’s money as she pleases, and that is what it 
amounts to, the way you’re managing now.” 

‘‘But, Grandma,’ protested Elizabeth, ‘‘Sam looks 
over every one of the bills himself before he pays them.” 

“It isn't your husband’s place to do your work and his 
own too, my dear.” 

Elizabeth hung her head, her face flaming with color. 

‘You've been brought up to be a sensible, industrious, 
economical woman,” pursued Mrs. Carroll earnestly; 
“but from what that Tipp girl said yesterday I should 
imagine you’d taken leave of your senses. What does 
Samuel say to your spending so much money and being 
out so constant?” 

‘“He—he likes to have me have a good time.” 

“Well, I'll lose my guess if he’s having one,” said 
Grandma pointedly. ‘Samuel looked worried to death 
last night when Terita brought him the bills. And I took 
notice he didn’t eat scarcely anything at dinner. For 
that matter, I didn’t myself; there wasn’t a thing on the 
table cooked properly. Now, Lizzie, I’ve said my say, 
and I’m going.”” She kissed her granddaughter heartily. 
“Take time to think it over, child, and mind you don’t 
tell the Fripp girl what I’ve said. She could talk a bird 
off a bush without a bit of trouble.” 
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“‘T wonder if everybody gets as queer and unreasonable 
as Grandma when they are old,’”’ mused Elizabeth, as she 
picked her way daintily through the sloppy streets after 
seeing her Grandmother safely on to the train. ‘‘I’m sure 
I hope I sha’n’t. Of course, Sam is allright. I guess he’d 
tell me the very first thing if he wasn’t.” 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Carroll’s significant words had left 
an unpleasant echo in her mind which haunted her at 
intervals all day. Under its influence she made a bold 
incursion into her kitchen, after a luncheon of chipped 
beef, dry toast and indifferent baker’s cake. 

“Have we any cold chicken, Annita?’’ she asked hesi- 
tatingly. ‘‘I—that is, I am expecting a few friends this 
afternoon, and I thought ——”’ 

Miss McMurtry faced about and eyed her mistress with 
lowering brows. ‘‘ There ain’t any chicken in the place, 
Mrs. Brewster,” she said stonily; ‘‘an’ as I ain’t in the 
habit of havin’ parties sprung on me unbeknownst I'll 
be leaving at the end of my month, which is tomorrow— 
if you please.” 

Elizabeth’s new-found dignity enabled her to face the 
woman’s angry looks without visible discomfiture. ‘‘ Very 
well, Annita,” she said quietly. ‘‘ Perhaps that will be 
best for both of us.” 


s 
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LIZABETH greeted her husband that night with a 
speculative anxiety in her eyes, born of the uncom- 
fortable misgivings which had haunted her during the 
day. And when, after dinner, he dropped asleep over 
his evening paper she perceived with a sharp pang of 
apprehension that his face was thinner than she had ever 
seen it, that his healthy color had paled somewhat, and 
that hitherto-unnoticed lines had begun to show them- 
selves about his mouth and eyes. 

She reached for his hand, which hung idly by his side, 
and the light touch awakened him. ‘‘Oh, Sam,”’ she 
began, ‘‘Grandma Carroll insisted upon it that you were 
looking ill, and I wanted to see if you had any fever; 


working over there in that unhealthful part of town, you 
might have caught something.” 

“Who told you it was unhealthful?” he wanted to 
know. ‘‘It really isn’t at all, little girl; and you're not 
to worry about me—or anything.” 

At just what point in his career Samuel Brewster had 
acquired the Quixotic idea that a woman, and particu- 
larly a young and beautiful woman, should not be allowed 
to taste the smallest drop of the world’s bitterness he 
could not have explained. But the notion, albeit a mis- 
taken one, was as much a part of himself as the blue of his 
steadfast eyes or the bronzy brown of his crisp locks. 

“You're not,” he repeated positively, ‘‘to give your- 
self the slightest anxiety about me; I never felt better in 
my life.” And he smiled determinedly. 

“But, Sam, dear, I shall be obliged to worry if you 
are going to be ill; or if —’’ a misty light breaking in 
upon her confused thoughts —“‘ you are keeping anything 
from me that I ought to know. I’ve been thinking about 
it all day, and I’ve been wondering if’’—she lowered her 
voice cautiously—‘‘Annita is perfectly reliable. I’ve 
always thought so till today. Anyway, she’s going to 
leave tomorrow, and you'll be obliged to go back to my 
cooking for a while, till I can get some one else.” 

The somewhat vague explanations which followed 
called for an examination of grocer’s and _ butcher's 
accounts; and the two heads were bent so closely over 
the parti-colored slips that neither heard the hasty prep- 
arations for departure going on in the rear. 
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“It looks to me as if our domestic had been spoiling 
the Egyptians,” hazarded Sam, after half an hour of 
unsatisfactory work. ‘‘But I really don’t know how 
much meat, groceries and stuff we ought to be using.”’ 

“T might have found out,’” murmured Elizabeth con- 
tritely. ‘I’ve just gone on enjoying myself like a child; 
and—and I’m afraid I’ve spent too much money. I 
haven’t kept any count.” 

Her husband glanced at her worried face with a frown 
of perplexity and annoyance between his honest eyes. 
“The fact is, Betty,” he burst out, ‘‘a poor man has no 
business to marry and make a woman uncomfortable and 
unhappy. You have spent but a trifle, dear, and all 
on the simplest, most innocent pleasures; yet it does 
count up so confoundedly. I wanted you to have a good 
time, dear, and I couldn’t—bear ——” He dropped 
into a chair and thrust his hands deep into his pockets. 

“Then we have been spending too much on—contin- 
gencies. Why didn’t you tell me before?” 

He bit his lip. ‘‘We’ve spent nearly every dollar of 
our reserve, Betty,” he said slowly, ‘‘and this month I’m 
afraid —I don’t see how I am going to meet all of the bills.”’ 

“‘Oh, Sam!” gasped Elizabeth, turning pale. 

A voice from the softly-opened kitchen door broke in 
upon this crucial conversation. ‘‘ You'll please to excuse 
me, Mrs. Brewster, but I’ve had word that my mother 
is sick, an’ I’ll have to be leaving at once. My month’s 
up in the morning, anyway, an’ I hope you'll not mind 
paying me my wages tonight.” 

Her lip curled scornfully as she glanced at the trades- 
men’s slips scattered on the table. Miss McMurtry 
openly despised people who, as she expressed it, were 
always ‘‘trying to save a copper cent on their meat and 
groceries.’ She herself felt quite above such petty econ- 
omies. One could always change one’s place, and, being 
somewhat versed in common law, she felt reasonably 
secure in such peccadillos as she had seen fit to commit 
while in the employ of the Brewsters. 

‘“‘T should like to ask you a few questions, first, about 
these accounts,’’ said the inexperienced head of the house 
sternly. ‘‘How does.it happen that you ordered fifteen 
pounds of sugar, seven pounds of butter and two of coffee 
last week? Surely Mrs. Brewster and I never consumed 
such an amount of provisions as I see we have paid for.” 

Miss McMurtry’s elbows vibrated slightly. ‘I only 
ordered what was needed, sir,”’ she replied in a high, shrill 
voice. ‘‘Sure, you told me yourself not to bother the 
madam.” 

“‘T did tell you that, I know. I thought you were to be 
trusted; but this doesn’t look like it.”’ 

A fearsome change came over the countenance of the 
respectable young person in the frilled apron. ‘‘ Are you 
meaning to insinooate that I took them groceries?” she 
demanded fiercely. ‘‘I’ll ask you to prove that same. 
Prove it, I say! It’s a lie, an’ I'd be willin’ to swear to it 
in a court of justice. That’s what comes of me workin’ 
for poor folks that can’t pay.their bills!’”” Miss McMurtry 
swung about on her heels and included Elizabeth in the 
lightning of her gaze. ‘‘I come here to accommodate her, 
thinkin’ she was a perfec’ lady, an’ I’ve slaved night an’ 
day in her kitchen, a-tryin’ my best to please her, an’ this 
is what I gets for it! But you can’t take my character 
away that easy; I’ve the best of references; an’ I'll 
trouble you for my wages—if you can pay ’em. If not, 
there’s ways I can collect ’em.” 


ax 


‘Pay her, Sam, and let her go; do!’”’ begged Elizabeth 
in a frightened whisper. 

“‘T ought not to pay the girl; I’m sure of that; but 
to save you further annoyance, my dear ” He 
counted out twenty-two dollars, and pushed the little 
pile of bills across the table. ‘‘Take it,’’ he said per- 
emptorily, ‘‘and go.” 

The two gazed at each other in silence while the loud, 





trampling footsteps of the erstwhile gentle and noiseless . 


Annita sounded in the rear. Then, when a violent and 
expressive bang of the kitchen door announced the fact 
that their domestic had finally shaken off the dust of her 
departure against them, Elizabeth burst into a relieved 
laugh. Shecame presently and perched on her husband’s 
knee. 

‘‘Sam, dear,’ she murmured, ‘‘it is all my fault, every 
bit of it. No, don’t contradict me—nor interrupt— 
please! We can’t afford to go on this way, and we’re 
not going to. We'll begin over again, just as we meant 
to before I’’—she paused while a flood of shamed 
color swept over her drooped face—‘‘tried to be 
fashionable. It isn’t really so very much fun to go to 
card-parties and teas and luncheons, and I don’t care 
a bit about it all; especially if—if it is going to cost us 
too much; and I—can see that it has, already.” 
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“It was Sweet Terror to Strain 

Toward His Totterina Feet — 
Breathless, to Clutch at Him, 
Exultant, When He Had Almost 
Reached Her” 
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$2T HAD been a pitiful leave-taking—that between Betty and her 

/ father. She had instructed the bankers to close her account and 
to transfer the balance to her father’s; she had set her foot upon 
the narrow way. She had had to deny his plea, or sin toward 
her conscience, and her husband, and her boy. Now she real- 
ized what Keith had suffered in denying her own plea. 

But it seemed to her very cruel that she could not do what was 
right without breaking a heart. She was not the woman to view 
herself as an appointed instrument of Retribution—she was only 
a very human woman, trying to be good—and she sorrowed 
PER | #7428 to feel that, not by the vengeance of the multitudes, not by the 
hand of God, could her father have been stricken more utterly than by this inevitable 
blow that was dealt by her. He was left to contemplate millions that were useless, a 
dominion that had crumbled, a palace that was void. Beggary itself would have been 
more merciful if it had spared him his child. The havoc was complete. 

It was early April when she arrived in England. Until it was settled where she was 
to live she must retain the nurse, for she could not take the baby with her when she 
looked for country rooms. They went to a cheap hotel, where she avoided the nurse’s 
eyebrows. 

Only in a village could she hope for her income to suffice, and her mind had turned to 
the one village that she knew. The weather next day was favorable. She left the hotel 
after breakfast, and took a motor ’bus to Charing Cross and a second- 
class return ticket to Tunbridge Wells. Up to the last minute she 
had meant to travel ‘‘third,’’ but the resolution forsook her at the 
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“‘Ducksums,” said Betty next day, after uneatable bacon, ‘‘this place is impossible. 
We've made a blunder, and the sooner we recognize it the better. Never waste time, 
Richard—we don’t get much. That’s a motto from your American mother! What we 
have to decide is how we’re to find other rooms.” 

‘‘Mamma!”’ said the baby. It was his vocabulary. 

‘‘That’s so—it’s for Mamma to do! Well, we'll go to the first store that sells news- 
papers and see what the advertisements have to tell us. We'll rest on the seats if 
Mamma’s arms get tired.” 

But the local paper was exhibited among the baskets of boots and condensed milk at 
the corner, so there was no need to rest with him on a seat. 

She unpacked her writing-case and some of his toys, and forced up the window as high 
as it would go, and put the bed pillows on the linoleum floor for him to play upon. Then 
she spread the newspaper on the table and studied the Apartments column. 

Eureka! One advertisement had been framed to meet her wants: 


UAINT, attractive sitting-room and bedroom, with attendance (silent), offered 
in farmhouse at nominal terms. Pure air, exquisite scenery. Peace within 
and without.—J.M., Mulberry Farm, Atherall, near Hammick, Tunbridge Wells. 


She wrote to “J. M.” eagerly, and carried ‘‘Ducksums” to the post-box. 
During the next two days he took the air on the nearest bench, and her mainstay was 
new-laid eggs, which a tradesman “obliged her with.”’” Then came a reply signed “ John 








booking office, and she promised herself to atone for the indulgence 
by lunching on sponge-cakes. 

And in Tunbridge Wells the sun shone, too. 

It was a black-robed, grave-faced Betty who walked across the 
common into Rusthall, and met at every step the gossamer Betty of 
the honeymoon. It was a new and nauseous task to knock at cottage 
doors, where dirty children swarmed, and ask, ‘‘ What have you to let ?”’ 
It was appalling to discover that the ‘‘unsophisticated villagers” 
referred to the ‘‘season” and ‘‘extras,” and glibly mentioned 
‘‘guineas.”’ There were moments when she sat on a bench and could 
have cried with disappointment and fatigue. She had pictured herself 
arranging the matter soon, and peeping at the Happy Valley before she 
returned; but the hours went by and the sun went down, and still 
the multi-millionairess of the future was homeless on the common. 
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At the baker’s, where she had her frugal luncheon, she had a late 
tea, and the baker’s daughter, on hearing her difficulties, recom- 
mended her to try Mrs. Purdie, at 3 Fuchsia Terrace. Mrs. Purdie 
proved to be a large, untidy, cheerful woman, who offered an airy 
bedroom and a little ground-floor parlor, with the use of the har- 
monium, for fourteen shillings a week. Betty settled to go to her on 
the following afternoon. 

So on the morrow the nurse—bound for her parents’, in Felixstowe 
—kissed the baby ‘‘good-by”’; and she kissed him with so much 
emotion that Betty’s mouth quivered in parting from her. ‘“‘I’ll give 
you a perfectly splendid ‘character’ when I’m written to, Nurse,” 
she said; ‘‘you may rely on that!’”’ And then the nurse’s luggage 
was put on a cab; and then the other luggage was put on a cab; and 
last, Betty and her baby went forth together. 

As she carried him down the steps his solemn eyes seemed to 
question her; but, as well as if he could express himself, she felt that 
he agreed with her during the drive. 

“You know we're doing the square thing,” she prattled, ‘‘so you'll 
make it as light as you can for Mamma, won't you, Ducksums? 
Don’t cry till we get there, if you can help it! When we're alone we 
can have a good howl together, but we'll keep up our pluck in front 
of strangers, my son! And you sha’n’t ever miss your nursie— your 
mother’ll be good, and better, to you all day long!” 

He was heavy for his age; her arms ached amid the confusion of 
Charing Cross. ‘‘Her baby and her baggage give Mamma plenty to 
watch, don’t they, Richard mine?” she murmured. ‘Patience, dear; 
we'll get through in time! There are green trees at the end, Belovedy 
—trees, and the Happy Valley!” 

Well, he was only a year old! If he did fret a little could she be 
surprised? In the fly that took them into Rusthall he fell asleep on 
her breast, and he wept at being awakened. Their arrival was noisy 
with his displeasure, and the cheerfulness of Mrs. Purdie, and the 
excitement of anemic and unsuspected offspring. Mrs. Purdie was 
astonished to hear that he had a bath every night. Still, the warm 
water was provided, and Betty dried him with the solitary towel that 
was displayed. 

When he slept again she went down to the sitting-room, leaving 
both doors open, that she might hear him if he wailed. The flight of 
Stairs between them was short, but she regretted that the two rooms 
weren’t on one floor. She sat by the window and watched the 
common fade, until the moon rose. And then Mrs. Purdie shut out 
the moon and brought in a malodorous lamp and the supper. 
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“I'd clean forgot about you sitting in the dark! You must holler 
out if you want anything, my dear. There, I’ve got a nice bit of steak 
for you! It’s caught a bit just ’ere’’—she drew a deprecating and 
dirty finger over half of it—‘‘but it’s beautiful and tender!”’ The 
finger was poked into the middle of the steak three times. 




















Silence surprised her. She said: ‘‘ You're feeling a bit done up 
after your journey, p’raps? Your supper’ll do you good!” 

‘“T don’t think,” said Betty faintly, ‘‘that | am hungry; I think I’d 
like a biscuit instead.” ; 

“You didn’t say nothing yesterday about getting biscuits, did you? Still, it’s only at 
the corner; I dare say I can run out for you directly! Anything you want to be comfort- 
able—you’ve only got to say!”’ 

‘Oh, and Mrs. Purdie, I should like some towels, please. I'll take them when I go 
to bed if you'll give them to me.” 

‘‘There’s a towel up there,”’ said the woman, staring. “You don’t want another, do 
you?” 

‘Why, yes! One towel between Baby and me isn’t very convenient.” 

“Well, I dunno!” She considered. ‘‘One towel to each room is all that can be 
expected. But what’s the odds? You shall have another! Have it, my dear, and feel at 
‘ome! Now, don’t leave the steak like that—you draw up and make a good supper, do!”’ 

But she couldn’t look at the steak, and the grocer’s was shut, so she supped on bread 
and what was called ‘‘butter.’’ Sounds indicated that Mr. Purdie and the anemic 
children supped about ten o’clock on the contents of a can. 








‘The Next Time You Hope to Cheat a Woman Because She Hasn't Her Husband 


with Her, Don’t Choose an American!’” 


Mellish.”. Mr. Mellish stated that the rent would be fifteen shillings a week—“‘undis- 
torted; I have acquired no skill in vitiating my agreements by the addition of ‘extras.’” 
He did not keep a maid-servant, but his niece acted for him as working housekeeper. If 
Mrs. Keith would graciously make an appointment to view the rooms a trap should meet 
her at Hammick Station. 

So she made an appointment. And on the Hammick platform was Mr. Mellish. 

‘*Mrs. Keith?” 

She saw a spare man, with a shock of silver hair and a threadbare velveteen jacket. 
As he swept off his hat his finger-nails testified that his labor on the farm was practical; 
but the clean-shaved, ascetic face suggested the study, not the soil. 

‘“‘I have to apologize,” he said, lifting the baby into the trap, ‘‘for my niece’s absence 
—she was summoned to town today. But I have done my best; a friend of ours, a lady 
from Crowborough, will show you over the place. And my niece returns tonight, so the 
room would be available whenever you cared to come.” 
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“T’d like to come tomorrow, if I come at all,’”’ said 
Betty. ‘I’m sorry to hear I can’t see your niece, though; 
so much depends on the—I shall be so much dependent 
on her.” 

“You'll find her a very tactful and willing woman, I 
assure you. If you speak to her she will answer intelli- 
gently; if you don’t address her she will be quiet.” 

“It sounds very nice,”’ she said. 

Compared with the scarlet table-cover and the horse- 
hair couch the rooms were ideal. A little shabbier-than 
she had expected, perhaps, but relatively a discovery 
and a joy. She wished that she were installed in them 
already while the visitor was showing them to her. And 
afterward Mr. Mellish gave them tea and heated some 
milk for the baby—a distinguished figure, entering in 
the velveteen jacket, with the saucepan. 

‘Then it is understood?” he asked, during the, drive 
back; ‘‘we may expect you tomorrow—or shall we say 
Saturday?” 

“Well, I’m anxious to get out of my present place 
immediately, Mr. Mellish! Still, if tomorrow wouldn't 
be convenient to you———”” 

“I’ve been thinking that another day would give my 
niece more time to have everything in order for you,’’ he 
explained; ‘‘that is all." Yet he seemed anxious that 
she should agree to Saturday, so she did so. 

He begged her to let them have a postcard, that the 
trap might be waiting. 

She had only ‘‘taken apartments.”’ It sounded a 
trivial thing, but the woman who foresaw a long year in 
apartments hugged her baby close, as the train started, 
and thanked Heaven to have “found a home.” 
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Mrs. Purdie was incapable of crediting the news. 
That the lady—or any other lady—could wish to leave 
her she regarded as impossible. 

“IT am going,” repeated Betty; “that is all I have to 
say. You have had ne notice.’ 

‘‘Now, don’t you talk nonsense, my dear!” said Mrs. 
Purdie, emphatically cheerful. ‘You'll be all right 
when you've shaken down; don’t you worry about that !”’ 

Her buoyancy did not desert her till that wet Saturday 
morning, when the cot was again sewed in its canvas 
wrappings, and she had been into the bedroom and 
beheld the trunks strapped. Then she said: ‘‘ You 
know you took the rooms telling me you expected to be 
here through the summer. My neighbor, Mrs. Wright, 
says I ought to ’ave four months’ money off you.” 

“Well, you can tell Mrs. Wright you didn’t get it,” 
said Betty. 

““Oh, well!’ She produced the bill. ‘Come on; 
there you are! I’ve charged you a week’s money instead 
of notice. I don’t suppose you can afford to pay no 
more?” 

““That’s so,” said Betty; “I can’t afford to pay so 
much. But I know that’s just. There’s a pen, Mrs. 
Purdie—will you kindly give me a receipt?” 

And then the cab she had ordered ground on the 
pebbles, and the trunks were bumped down the narrow 
stairs. 

The rain pelted, and the ‘“‘changes”’ today were numer- 
ous, and the porters were dolts. But though she missed 
the nurse in every moment she was not discouraged. 
She was bound for the quaint, attractive room, and the 
tactful woman, and the silent service! 

The sight of Mr. Mellish was as welcome as if he had 
been an old friend. ‘‘We’ve got here at last!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘How do you do?” 

But somehow Mr. Mellish was less enthusiastic now. 
“T am sorry,” he said, clearing his throat, ‘‘to have to 
tell you, Mrs. Keith, that unfortunately there has been a 
little difficulty since I had your card—a hitch! My 
niece has been delayed in town.” 

She stood staring at him on the wet platform, with the 
baby in her arms, and the trunks, and the bassinet, 
and the baby-carriage strewn around her. ‘Well, it 
was your duty to telegraph to me!”’ she cried. ‘What 
do you imagine I am going to do, arriving at the edge of 
the world, with nowhere to go?” 

‘‘T have arranged for that,” he said hurriedly. “I 
have taken rooms for you just for a week. I am sure, 
for a week, you won’t mind putting up with them? Pear 
Cottage is primitive, but you will find the people very 
kindly, and you'll pay only twelve shillings there. They 
quite understand the position; I have explained.” 

“Oh!” It was a relief to learn that there would be a 
roof to shelter her. ‘‘Well, please give the address to 
the porter—I don’t think all these things will go in the 
trap.” 

She persuaded the porter to follow at once, but she 
was very disappointed and very vexed; and as Mr. 
Mellish touched up the mare she said, ‘‘Can you assure 
me that it will be only for a week? I can’t undertake to 
wait indefinitely.” 

‘*A week precisely!”’ he declared. ‘‘Today week the 
rooms will be vacant again, and she'll have come back.” 

“‘Oh!.” said Betty. ‘‘ You have let the rooms to some- 
body else, then, after letting them to me?” 

He looked embarrassed. ‘‘Just for a week!” he 
admitted. ‘‘ Because my niece could not return—merely 
for that reason! The present occupants are a gentleman 
and his wife—to them her absence is no drawback. To 
you, of course, it is—er—necessary that a woman should 
be living on the premises. So, having this offer—quite 
unexpectedly—I let the rooms.” 
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She suspected that he had let them because the gentle- 
man and his wife were more profitable, but he was so 
extremely courteous that she was reluctant to think ill of 
him—even when she saw the makeshift. Opposite the 
farm gate, across a patch of ragged grass, a little dilapi- 
dated cottage dripped among vegetables. The broken 
path was a rivulet; the door opened into a kitchen; its 
floor was bricks. 

‘“‘Where is the parlor?’”’ she asked. But it was a 
reproach rather than a query; already she knew that 
there was no parlor. 

“You will have this practically to yourself,” he said 
deprecatingly. ‘‘The accommodation is very limited 
in Atherall, of course, or I would have done better for 
you. But during the week you will have this practi- 
cally to yourself—the Duplocks will leave it to you as 
much as possible. I expect Mrs. Duplock is busy at the 


back with the poultry—if you will excuse me I'll call 
her in!” 

She came in as he spoke—a gaunt, hard-featured 
woman, weatherbeaten, and bowed with outdoor toil. 

‘*? Afternoon, sir!” 

“This is the lady, Mrs. Duplock.” 

“* Afternoon, marm!”’ 

‘“‘T’ve told Mrs. Keith that you will make her as com- 
fortable as you can while she’s with you. They are 
bringing her luggage up. Oh!’’—he turned to Betty— 
‘Saturday is a bad day for meat in the village; will you 
allow me to send you in one of my fowls for dinner 
tomorrow? And I have a modest library—if you will 
let me lend you some books they might help to pass your 
time.” 

““Thank you very much,” she murmured. ‘“ Perhaps 
Mrs. Duplock will show me my room? I want to change 
my child’s clothes directly the things come—I’m afraid 
of his taking cold.” 

And Mrs. Duplock led the way to a bedroom. ‘‘ This 
bean’t the one for you and the little ’un,”’ she said with 
a broad drawl; ‘this be mine and my husband’s.” A 
second door, with a bobbin latch, opened out of it. ‘‘ This 
be yours!” 

“Oh!” faltered Betty. ‘I have to pass through your 
room to go to my own?” 

‘“Yes, but we sha’n’t mind, because we sha’n’t be 
here; we’re up before five in the mornings. And I expect 
you go to bed betimes.” 

‘“What do you call ‘betimes’?”’ 
damp cloak. 

“Well, I suppose you won’t be later than a quarter to 
nine?” A four-poster nearly monopolized the floor, and 
she thumped the mountainous bedding with a proud 
fist. ‘‘ You'll lay on two of the finest feather beds in the 
village, marm! They was my mother’s before me. And 
they was her mother’s before that.” 
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When the porter arrived the trunks could not be 
coaxed up the staircase, so Betty unpacked necessaries 
in the kitchen. A wood fire burnt there cheerfully. 
She cut the stitches in the canvas wrapping with a knife 
that she found in thescullery, and aired the baby’s sheets 
and blankets before the blaze. Mrs. Duplock helped her 
to carry the bassinet, and to erect it between the historic 
bed and a box which served for a wardrobe and a chest of 
drawers. It was a very grubby Betty who washed at an 
elementary washstand with mottled soap. 

Tea was sustaining, and ‘‘ Ducksums” evinced a lively 
interest in the chickens that ran about the kitchen. At 
last, when she had put him into his little nightshirt, she 
went down to the fire again, and was invited to the 
wooden armchair with a chintz cushion. She put her 
feet on the fender, and wondered at being there. Dusk 
gathered. The cabbages through the window silvered 
and grew vague. Mrs. Duplock lit a feeble lamp, and 
ironed some washing on the table. Her husband came 
in heavily—even gaunter than she, older, still more 
w°atherbeaten—bent double beneath a load. He 
pulled off his cap first, and slid the barley-meal to the 
ground. It struck the bricks with a thud that told its 
weight. 

‘Evening, marm!”’ 
sweat from his forehead. 

““Good-evening, Mr. Duplock,” she said. 

“‘I’m doo-ing your shirt, Joe,”’ said the woman. 

‘‘So I se-e.”’ 

He said no more. He sat on a chair just inside the 
door and unlaced his boots. Betty felt that her presence 
constrained him; it occurred to her, with new pity, 
that the kitchen was these people’s home, and that the 
inconvenience was not hers alone. But that eggs were 
to be boiled soon for her supper she would have gone to 
bed at once. 

Still the pair were dumb. She stole another glance at 
him, and then—it was the weary resignation of his legs 
—she knew that timidity was not his only trouble. She 
realized that the man was dog-tired from his shoulders to 
his feet, and that she was in his chair. 

“Why, Mr. Duplock, I beg your pardon!” 
claimed, rising. ‘‘ Please go and sit there!” 

He looked at her, abashed. ‘‘I wouldn’t think of it, 
marm.” 

‘But it’s your place; you know it is.’ 

He stammered. ‘As to that ——” 

“You go and sit there right away,” she said, ‘‘ where 
you can be comfortable!” 

They changed seats—the man sheepish, tongue-tied 
—and his wife turned her gray head an instant from her 
ironing. 

Away over the fields a clock chimed nine as Betty 
undressed in the room without a wardrobe, or a chest of 
drawers, or a key. But ‘‘Ducksums”’ was sleeping like 
a top, and after she had blown out the candle almost 
_ — thing she knew was that she had slept sound 
nerself. 


She was tearing off her 


His trembling hand wiped the 


she ex- 
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When she was called the sky was fair, and the Duplocks 
had long since breakfasted. After they came back from 
church she sat down to dinner with them. No reference 
was made to the arrangement, but the social barrier 
that the cottagers had drawn across their kitchen table 
left them little space to move. For them and their boiled 
bacon and cabbage, one narrow end; for the gentry and 
the fowl, the rest! 

Betty said: ‘‘ Why, I think some of this fowl would go 
very well with your bacon, Mrs. Duplock, wouldn't it?” 

“Oh, well, then,” said Mrs. Duplock, ‘‘you must 
accept a bit of our bacon with your fowl.” 

But Mr. Mellish’s offering proved to be so tough that 
it was no good to anybody, and Betty dined on bacon 
and cabbage. ‘‘I’m glad I ‘invited’ you before I began 
to carve!” she laughed; ‘‘I didn’t know we couldn’t eat 
tt aa 

‘* As if such a lady as you-u would do a thing like that!” 
said Mr. Duplock devoutly. They were the only words 
he had spoken since he asked a blessing. 

She found the three-pronged fork difficult to use, and 
tried hard not to mortify them by awkwardness. 

Her host and hostess were extremely cramped, and 
they tried, with fine courtesy, to conceal their discomfort. 
She began to respect the Duplocks. She proceeded to 
like them. It was on Tuesday morning that the woman 








suddenly said: “I’m going to get something off my 
mi-ind, marm!’’ She was peeling potatoes outside the 
window, and she banged the knife-handle on the sill. 
“I'd no right to 've asked twelve shillings from you— 
and what’s more, I bean’t going to take it! But he told 
me you was a lady who'd pay anything I asked.” 

“What! Mr. Mellish told you that?” 

“Yes. It’s not fit for you—if I’d known the sort you 
was I dursen’t have took you. All we take is holiday 
children. That’s all we take—holiday children for five 
shillings, and we feed ’em for it besides. I do feel 
ashamed of having imposed on you—I don’t forget how 
you gave up his chair to my old man when he come in 
tired! How you’re to put up with it for a fortnight I 
dunno!” 

‘Only for a week, Mrs. Duplock; not a fortnight!” 

“Mr. Mellish, he told us you’d be here for a fort- 
night.” 

“Oh, did he?” said Betty, her eyes darkening. ‘I 
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didn’t know; that’s news to me! 
ot 


As she crossed the road later he came out to greet her. 
She had not seen him since her arrival; so, subduing her 
temper, she began very formally: ‘‘I have to thank you 
for the book you sent across, Mr. Mellish—and for the 
fowl.” 

“Oh,” his gesture was airy, ‘‘a trifle, nothing—three 
and sixpence! I’m glad to see you, Mrs. Keith; I have 
to plead for your forbearance. The people with me have 
just asked to stay for another week. Now, will you 
convenience me by remaining at the cottage for one week 
longer?” 

“Tam sorry,” she said, ‘‘but I do not find it a fair 
proposal.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t say that,”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I am not 
accustomed to be told I am unfair! In any case,”’ the 
gestures were more vehement, ‘‘my niece cannot be with 
me till then. I must ask you to wait till Saturday week. 
Our arrangement has depended on my niece’s return—I 
must hold you to our arrangement.” 

There was the contingency of her being unable to find 
any other rooms sooner. She recognized it, wrathful as 
she was—and decided to keep the farm door open till 
she was in a position to slam it. ‘‘W-e-I-l, it’ll be 
rather inconvenient for me,’’ she murmured, assuming 
weakness. 

He took leave of her, vain of his mastery. 

‘“Mrs. Duplock,” she volleyed, when she went in, ‘‘I 
don’t go to the farm, for five minutes, if I can help myself. 
But I can’t stay here. Now, I want somewhere to live— 
and you must find it for me.” 

Mrs. Duplock had never heard an American at high 
speed before; she looked breathless. ‘‘Well, I haven’t 
liked to speak, marm,” she said, ‘but Mr. Mellish 
bean’t liked in the village—he do some rare shabby 
things.” 

‘“Where’s his niece? Is there a niece at all?” 

‘“Yes, he’s got a niece, but she hasn’t been here for four 
months.’ She added impartially, ‘‘ Maybe he has hopes 
to get her back, you know!” 

“Mrs. Duplock, what am I to do? I must have other 
rooms. Where am I to go? You don’t know how hard 
it is to find lodgings to live in. I feel as if I had been 
traveling around Kent for years!” 

“You poor lamb!”’ said Mrs. Duplock, ‘‘ begging your 
pardon! But there be nothing fit for you in Atherall. 
If it had been Rusthall, now, I could have told you of 
a ni-ice place. But I suppose Rusthall’s too far for 
you?” 

‘“Why, Rusthall is what I’d like best; that’s where 
I’ve come from! But I didn’t see any ‘nice place.’”’ 

“T’ve heard of ladies being very satisfied at Mrs. 
Hyder’s. And I’m told you get what you pay for with 
her.”’ 

‘‘Ts she dear?” asked Betty. ‘I can’t afford more than 
fifteen shillings a week.” 

“Well, I can’t say. I expect Mrs. Hyder’d want a tidy 
sum. If you'd like to goand see it, and don’t want to take 
the little "un so far, I can do with ’im. It’s the ’ouse in 
the ’ollow, agen the poplars.” 
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When she had interviewed Mrs. Hyder Betty was con- 
fident of being comfortable there for fifteen shillings. 
The sitting-room was tiny—the ground-floor ‘‘drawing- 
room”’ was already let—and she overlooked the kitchen 
garden, instead of the lawn. But the window opened on 
to a ladder staircase, and below there was a little red 
path, just wide enough for one, dividing the vegetables 
from the pink-and-white apple and plum trees. 

She returned to the cottage rejoicing. Mrs. Duplock 
said her old man would drive the lady to the station in 
their cart on the morrow. Mrs. Duplock received the 
fortnight’s rent that she had been led to expect—and 
cried when she took it. ‘‘It don’t seem right,” she quav- 
ered. ‘‘But it’d be going agen Providence to refuse 
twelve shillings—us with another bird dead only last 
night!”” Two large tears trickled down her bony nose. 
‘‘Me and Duplock be going to see you safe into the 
train, marm.”’ 

And, their work sacrificed, the couple appeared next 
morning as a bodyguard. The man had put on a jacket. 
The woman wore her best clothes. A pink rose bright- 
ened the antique bonnet; the watchful, hard-featured 
face was framed in ribbons of ancient brown. 

Not till the cart was at the door did Betty announce 
her intention to Mr. Mellish. He was grooming his 
mare as she crossed the road, and she called to him over 
the gate. ‘‘I have brought the book you lent me, and 
the three and sixpence. I have to wish you ‘good-day.’ 
I am just going.” ; 

He looked beyond her to the cart and gasped. ‘‘Going? 
What do you mean?” he stuttered. ‘‘You can’t go; 
you mustn’t leave me in the lurch like this! What do 
you mean?” 

“It’s very simple: I mean I have taken other apart- 
ments.” 

‘‘Oh, ho!” he said violently. ‘We shall soon see if 
it’s so simple! You have engaged my rooms. I don't 
allow you to break a contract.” 

The Duplocks stood close at hand, apprehensive and 
alert, the woman holding the baby. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 
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How Some Folks are Easily Swindled 


By Warwick James Price 


{ MAN employed in one of the New York 
branch post-offices was loading a truck 
with bags filled with thousands of let- 
teres. 3°" 





Those are all for one man,” 
he said, as I stopped to watch him 
—‘‘a fellow on Broadway here, and 
ES a8 each letter contains a dollar or more. 
He gets from five to ten thousand letters a day, more 
than do any of the largest business houses in this dis- 
trict, and he does all his work in one small office with 
one girltohelphim. He is crooked; we know it, and 
yet we can’t stop him.” 

I followed the matter up, and found that the receiver 
of this huge mail had two weeks before inserted this advertisement in 
a couple of hundred country newspapers: 

“TI HAVE SECURED the authorized steel engrav- 
ings of the late President Garfield, executed by 
the United States Government, approved by the 
President of the United States, b Canaren and by 
every member of the martyred President’s family 
as the most faithful of all the portraits of the 
President. It was executed by the Government’s 
most expert steel engravers, and I will send a copy 
from the original plate, in full colors approved by 
the Government, postpaid, for one dollar each.” 


« 


It was not long after the assassination of President Garfield, and all 
over the country there were thousands who desired to possess copies of 
this “authorized steel engraving.”’” And when the sender received the 
engraving it was a United States five-cent postage stamp! 


UST about this time there also appeared in scores of newspapers, 
especially those published in the country, this advertisement: 
“DO THE MOTHS BOTHER YOU ?-—If so 
send us fifty cents (soc.) in stamps, and we 
will furnish a recipe CERTAIN SURE to drive 
the pests from furs or rugs or any other old things.” 

Then followed an address, to which the postman soon began to 
deliver a Saint Valentine’s Day mail. For weeks this lasted, and each 
letter contained fifty cents. The ‘certain sure” recipe ran thus: 

‘* Dear Madam : Dampen the article in question thoroughly in kerosene 
(to soak it is even better), and add one lighted match. If the moths do not 
disappear your money will be cheerfully refunded. 

“*Yours truly, THE BuUNCOMB COMPANY.” 


HE farmers came next. In a particularly bad season for beets 
a “beet blight” spread over the country, and the Government’s 
best experts could not find the cause. Then appeared this timely 
advertisement in hundreds of country and agricultural papers: 
“HOW ABOUT YOUR BEETS ?—If you have 
experienced trouble with them send us $1 for 
printed instructions how to raise them.—WE 
KNOW HOW!” 


Which was quite true! The infallible “instructions” came on a card: 
‘‘Plant your feet firmly, take tight hold of the tops, AND PULL.” 
Once more the American people had been fooled! 


HE widespread desire to get rich was the string next played on, 
and the following proved to be one of the most profitable of all 
“‘hoaxes”’ perpetrated on a gullible public: 


“HOW TO DOUBLE YOUR MONEY 

“This is not a fake—it does not ask you to 
speculate, to gamble, nor to canvass. You can do 
it at home. Five dollars becomes ten dollars—ten 
dollars becomes twenty dollars. It is absolutely 
sure, and if you do not prove it true to yourself 
within a week after we send you our secret we will 
return your money. The wealthiest men of the 
country have tried it and succeeded. For two 
dollars ($2) we will send you our secret. Remem- 
ber, if you find it fails within a week you can have 
your two dollars back.” 

Thousands of persons forwarded their two dollars, and each 
received this ‘‘absolutely sure’? rule, which, of course, none could 
gainsay: +*Convert your money into bills, and fold them.” 

EXT there came the man who proposed to sell ‘‘A Perfect Substi- 

tute for a Razor” for two dollars: ‘Warranted to do its work for 
years,” and who sent around the country two-cent pieces of pumice- 
stone in fulfillment of the offer. But even better than this man’s 
financial scheme was that of the Middle West schemer, who not long 
ago volunteered, for the trifle of sixty cents in stamps, to send to 
young men an effective recipe “‘to make your mustache grow.” 
He, too, found “good hunting,” though his prescription amounted 
merely to a card of advice to ‘‘ Lather thoroughly and shave hard, at 
least once a day.” 


HAT this form of swindle is not practiced alone on the young and 

on “country folks,’ but that the supposedly sharp city man gets 
caught as‘ well, finds evidence in the scheme practiced not long ago 
when one day the members of all the New York clubs—thousands of 
them, of course—received sightly, well-printed and most inviting 
notices to send a dollar and a half to an undersigned firm for “a 
bottle of our best whisky and one of our best wine.” 

Obviously here was a new firm, looking for business in good circles, 
ready to submit samples at nominal cost. ‘A bottle,” to be sure, 
was indefinite, but no one thought of that until man after man had 
sent in his check, only to receive miniature ‘‘ packages,’”’ with ‘two 
bottles—neither more than two inches high—one filled with whisky 
and the other with table claret. ; 


NE of the most profitable of all such devices (according to the 
post-office authorities, who are making constant efforts to detect 
these impostors, and who in this case have run them to earth and 
shut off their “graft”) was circulated in fields reasonably near the 
large cities where horse-racing was common. It read: 
“TI WILL SELL for $5.00 the one and only SURE 
METHOD OF WINNING AT THE RACES. 
It is infallible, and to prove this I give written 
guarantee to make good any loss incurred through 
following my method. I have NO TIPS TO 
SELL, and I don’t advise anybody to buy tips; 
my method is surer than that.” 

This read most plausibly, not only because of that guarantee detail 
but also in that the vendor of so good a thing expressly denied selling 
mere “tips,” and the answers to it ran high into the thousands. The 
five dollars’ worth was simply this—a neatly-printed card, bearing 
the guarantee on one side and on the other the “‘system.”’ The latter 
was the two words: “Sell tips.” 





—tnelind 


“Ba COURSE these swindlers thrive principally be- 
cause the person bitten is not likely to reveal the 
fact to his friends—he usually keeps it pretty well to 
himself. So it was that thousands of men given to 
alcoholism sent their dollar—and likewise did thou- 
sands of the wives of drunkards—to a man who, in a 
most convincing and cleverly-worded advertisement, 
offered to send “‘a sure cure for drunkards” which 
had never failed in thousands of cases, and was “The 
only absolutely sure cure that had ever been dis- 
covered.”” In each case back came a card: 


‘Sign the pledge and keep it.” 


OUNG girls by thousands were lured some years ago by this 
advertisement : 
‘*EVERY GIRL who is fond of the society of young 
men is anxious to make an impression. But 
modesty, lack of training, the feeling that she is not 
tor | or lacks refinement or a knowledge of the 
world, makes it difficult sometimes for a girl to know 
how. We can tell every girl How to Make an 
Impression That Has Never Failed, and we will 
send it to her, sealed, for $1 in a Blank Envelope.” 
Of course the girls sent their dollars to the concern by thousands, 
and to each came the reply: ‘‘Sit down in a pan of dough.” 


OMETIMES the printed advertisement is not resorted to. One 
of the cleverest advertisements that was never written, passed 
wholly by word of mouth, earning its originator thousands of dollars. 
It was the work of a clothier in Nashville, who, with his brother-in-law, 
ran a prominent and prosperous business. One morning the report 
was heard on the street that the junior partner of the firm had 
secured a legal summons haling his senior into court; gossip said he 
was asking for some sort of restraining order, and these remarks 
were current: 

“They say he’s ruining the business.” 

“Jim Blank has softening of the brain, I hear.” 

“It’s the height of the spring season and Blank and Exe ought to be 
making money hand over fist, but the senior partner has gone crazy 
and he is spoiling everything.” 

The result was that when the case was called the courtroom was 
filled as if for a sensational trial. The junior partner wanted an 
injunction to restrain the senior partner from selling below cost. He 
alleged that goods were being sacrificed at a fraction of their value, 
and asked that such trading be stopped, lest ruin ensue. The 
defendant’s lawyer secured an adjournment for three weeks, and on 
this announcement the junior partner gave a loud groan, and rushed 
from the room like one demented, shouting as he went: 

“Merciful Heavens, then the sacrifice must still go on!” 

And for the next three weeks Blank and Exe did a business which 
sold out the contents of their store! 


UT, generally speaking, the hoax advertiser confines himself to the 
printed advertisement, and he usually chooses either the large 
city newspapers or the small country papers. 

The ‘‘how to get rich” advertisements, of course, predominate. It 
seems incredible that a man could get people to believe that he could 
tell them “‘how to live without work” and “get rich at it.” But this 
advertisement caught thousands at a dollar apiece, and they were 
instructed to ‘‘ Fish for easy marks, as we do.” 

The same kind of persons were appealed to and “landed”’ in thou- 
sands by the advertiser who offered, for a dollar, to tell them the “sure 
way.” It was: ‘Work like thunder and never spend a cent.” 

Thousands of country women were caught by a man who advertised 
that women on a farm had not always a pen and ink handy to write 
and he would tell them how they could write without either. For fifty 
cents they were told: ‘‘Use a lead pencil.” 


HERE is a distinct element of humor in these hoax schemes which 
some of the persons hoaxed can appreciate and others cannot. 
But this element passes out of the scheme that is today being tried on 
country people, and has proved a veritable gold mine to the originators. 
It sinks about as low into the mud of knavery as it is possible to go. 

The principals in this transaction watch the country papers for 
death notices, and then send to the recently-dead man or woman a 
letter stating that the morocco-bound Bible he or she had ordered 
from them, to be marked with his or her name in gold, is now ready for 
delivery. They are only writing for instructions as to how it should 
be sent, and for payment—five dollars. Invariably the relatives who 
receive this communication, touched by such a proof of the piety of 
their departed, remit the money. The Bible is delivered, but the 
“‘morocco”’ is so cheap an imitation and the gold marking so shabbily 
executed that the actual value of the whole is well under a dollar. 

A most specious and successful “catch”? coming from some of the 
larger cities of the Middle West appeared in the papers of small 
towns near by. The restless country youth was aimed at; he was told 
that he could easily get work in the city. Good men were wanted. 
Pay was good. For a dollar the firm of philanthropists who were 
inserting this notice would send him a classified list of hundreds of 
places where prompt, well-paid situations awaited his mere choice. 
It is easy to realize how the replies (and the dollars) poured in. The 
return was indeed “a classified list of situations open,” but it was 
merely a page torn from a daily paper, covered with ‘‘ Want Ads.” 


HE swindler who secured perhaps the largest amount of money 

from each victim was the man who advertised in large advertise- 
ments and glowing language “‘a certain catarrh cure,” that was recom- 
mended and indorsed by all the great physicians, without exception, of 
America and Europe. It would be sent for ten dollars, and to each 
ten-dollar victim went back a printed card, reading: ‘Inhale up one 
side of the nose and discharge down the other.” 

This sort of thing is, now and then, “tried on’? even in England. 
While the limerick craze was filling the pages of the British weeklies 
there came out an announcement of a “‘contest,”’ a missing fifth line to 
be supplied, as usual. It ran: 

‘*A clerk who forgot all he knew, 
Had only black failure in view, 
Till he bought of John Pettit 
His book ‘Don’t Forget It!’— 
* Fill in the last Jine to rhyme with the first two. 
All successful competitors, who send three shillings 
to cover actual cost to us, will receive a copy of the 
book mentioned. We make this offer merely to 
introduce to the public a work invaluable and sure. 
It is used today by Balfour, Campbell-Bannerman, 
and half the great Parliamentarians.” 
Every one who filled in that last line (and sent the three shillings!) 
was “successful.” The reward wasa tiny memorandum-book, stamped 
“Don’t Forget It!’ worth, at wholesale rates, possibly a penny. 
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Container 


For Heinz Preserves 


Right now —in the midst of 
canning and preserving time — 
ask yourself “ Does it pay to put 
up fruit preserves when | can get 
so many choice varieties prepared 
by Heinz, as good—often 
better—than the home product?” 

Only the most carefully 
selected fruit is used for 


HEINZ 


Preserved 
Fruits 


These are prepared and cooked 
with the same cleanly, painstak- 
ing care you would exercise in 
your kitchen. Nothing is added 
but refined granulated sugar. 

Fresh from the polished ket- 
tles and always uniform in their 
true fruit flavor, purity and 
healthfulness, Heinz Preserved 
Fruits are sealed in the 

Heinz Enameled Tin 
which guarantees these rare qualities 
direct to your table. 

On the interior of this new container 
is baked a brilliant golden enamel, 
preventing metallic contact. Sealed 
without solder; no taste of tin or lead. 

Let us send our Booklet. 


New York 


H. J. “ 5¢ . = Pittsburgh 


Heinz ; Chicago 
Co. London 
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The Linen Building Felt 








Se. 


(LINEN FELT MADE FROM FLAX FIBRE) 


3 TIMES As EFFECTIVE 
As BUILDING PAPER 


To Exclude Cold, Heat or Noises 


NOT EXPENSIVE —500 Million Yards now inuse. 
Sold by Hardware and Building Material Dealers 


Send for FREE SAMPLE 


poe Write UNION FIBRE CO 

ey is 40 Fibre Ave., Winona, Minn. 
fe THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY, 

Distributers, Cincinnati 


Branches and Warehouses in all lar 
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Chicago Musical College 


Founded 1867. DR. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


(Facing the Lake Front Park.) 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
School of Acting, Opera, School of Expression 
MODERN LANGUAGES 
No school of its kind offers such comprehensivé@ 
advantages. Has the strongest Faculty ever 
assembled in a College of Musical Learning 
Investigation will demonstrate 
thesuperiorityof this Institution 
43d SEASON BEGINS SEPTEMBER 7 
Catalogue giving full information mailed free upon application. 
Qj” NOTE.—Applications for the 45 free and 150 par- 

tial Scholarships will be accepted until August 29. 
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If the Horse Why Not the Man? 
A Picture Parable by Philip R. Goodwin 
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‘TIFFANY & CoO. 








|| silverware, watches, clocks, 


Advantages Derived 
From the Paris and 
London Branches 


The Paris branch of Tiffany 
& Co. has been established 
for over half a century, and 
the London branch for two 
score years. Possibly Amer- 
ican patrons do not realize 
what a great advantage these 
European branches are to the 
New York house, in the en- 
richment of its stock of rare 
merchandise gathered from the 
art centers of the world 


Since the establishment of 
these headquarters abroad, 
nothing of merit escapes the 
attention of Tiffany & Co. 
Their representatives secure 
for the American public the 
finest pearls, diamonds and 
other precious stones, and 
choicest art objects 


Through their foreign connec- 
tions, Tiffany & Co. have been 
able to inspire their American 
artists and artisans to produce 
| gold and silver wares which 
| have equalled and in many 
instances surpassed the best 
| European manufactures. The 
| constant interchange of 
| American and foreign ideas 
has developed the high stand- 
ard of artistic workman- 
ship exemplified throughout 
Tiffany & Co.'s stock of mer- 
chandise 











To persons known to the house | 
| ortothosewho willmakethem- | 
selves known by satisfactory 
references, Tiffany & Co. will 
| send on approval selections 
| from their stock of jewelry, 


| bronzes, china, glassware, and | 
| other artistic merchandise | 


The Tiffany & Co. 1908 Blue 

Book, sent upon request, Is a 

catalogue without illustrations | 
| and gives concise information 





with range of prices of Tiffany 
& Co.'s stock 








F THE human is so fond of docking the tail of the horse, 

and leaving him without any means of defense from flies 
and other insect pests, why not apply the same method to the 
human himself and see how he likes it? 














Visitors are cordially invited | 
|| to inspect the establishments _ || 
|| of Tiffany & Co., at Fifth || 
|| Avenue and 37th Street, || 
|| New York; 36 bis Avenue _ || 
|| de I Opera, Paris; and 221- || 
| 22la Regent Street, West, | 
London. Articles of interest 
|| may be viewed with the same 
freedom as in a museum with- 
out incurring any obligation 
to purchase 

| 











Fifth Ave. and 37th St. New York | 


Oa ———————a— 
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1. Borated 
Talcum 
Ri tha R or rel my rare A nr : 
By the Reverend Richard Harcourt, M.A., D.D. Toilet 
Author of “Rambles Through the British Isles,” “The Future of Our Country,” etc. Powder 
lays claim 
ZBOUT the tombs and monu- os N A GRAVEYARD in Cheshire, England, to being 
@ ments of the great and good is the pathetic story of the sad taking off the most 
there is a fascination. We of poor Martha Snell: perfect 
approach them with uncov- ‘**Poor Martha Snell, her’s gone away, owder 
ered head and Teverent step. Her would if she could, but her couldn’t stay; P 
Their history rises up before Her’d two sore legs anda baddish cough, onthe 
: us, and we stand in memory’s But it was her legs that carried her off.’ market, 
bower as if we looked the departed in the face. , . , . both i 
Men are willing to take long journeys at In Wrexham Churchyard, Wales, is found oth in 
great expense to visit these places. the following: materials 
_ The tombs of Shakespeare, Bunyan, Milton, ‘Here lies five babies and children dear, and meth- 
Knox, Scott, Burns, Wesley, Caesar, Napoleon Three at Oswestry and two here.” odof man- 
and Grant have attracted pilgrims from all bie 
parts of the world. These tombs have not In a cemetery in Edinburgh we read that I _ ae 
been neglected, but have received perpetual | “Tohn McPherson t is the 
care. Not so with the great majority of the Was a wonderful person. oldest of 
human race who have passed away. rhe He stood 6 feet 2 without his shoe, talcum 
tooth of time and the indifference of the OW follows the history of the departure of And he was slew d 
living have swept away almost every vestige a father and three daughters, the epitaph At Waterloo.” powders 
of a remembrance of them from the earth. being taken from the Cheltenham Churchyard: I ; “ t} ; ‘of of put up for 
WAS: oe ett ; a : magine, if you can, the genuine grief of a 
a ee — ae ‘‘Here I lies with my three daughters, anders hilosopher of Che rer E ts d, wh general 
who have passed away centuries ago. But All through drinking Cheltenham waters. : 1} SOP ster, Ingiand, ) use. and 
now a new spirit has come into the world. 1. we had tant seaek te Eases salts epitomized his irreparable loss in this couplet: h ’ ae 
Not many years ago our graveyards were sad We shouldn’t have been buried in these here as CHaD- 


and unsightly places, void of flowers or any- 
thing to relieve the gloom of the place. The 
weeping willow and the cypress were the only 

















vaults.”” 


Perhaps the use of these waters would have 





“‘Here lies my Xantippe, let her lie; 
She finds repose at last, and so do I.” 


It is a libel on woman to charge that she 



































































lished _it- 


self on its 


: celina tiat’ vieiie ieee ; merits in 
trees permitted a place among the tombs. been of more service in Groton, Massachusetts, talks too much, but if she is censurable for 
With the new spirit, these have been taken where may be seen the following: this then man should share the censure, be- every 
away and in their place we have the rose of “Mrs. Abagail Kendrick, widow of Capt. cause it is into his ready ear that woman’s quarter 
Sharon and the lily-of-the-valley. Today we Caleb Kendrick, left her pleasant home in unchained eloquence is poured, but, despite of the 
deck the graves of our loved dead with the Newton and came to her daughter Dana’s, in the injustice of the accusation, some miscreant giviliced 
sweetest flowers: ‘ > gravestones ane rroton, on account of ye Civi ar, anc las epigraphed an inoffensive spinster in this 
sweetest flowers; marble gravestor and = Grot n t of ye Civil W nd _has epigraphed ff pinst th Id 
costly monuments break the sad monotony of September 5, 1775, aged seventy-six, was re- wise : worid. 
‘ie cient shades. From the tombatones of the moved by a dysentery to that place where ye ys . ; 
Rae ; “i pigs) aa wicked cease from troubling and ye weary are A talkative old maid M ‘ 
forgotten and favored dead I have gather d ot sean? Beneath this silent tomb is laid, ennens 
the following curious and quaint epitaphs. A noisy, antiquated maid, relieves 
: , Possibly Dame Abagail was more anxious Who, from her cradle talked till death, prickly 
ARLY in the last century there lived in an to leave this sphere of suffering than was she And ne’er before was out of breath. Seat 
old New England town a Mr. Church, who of whom the following epitaph speaks in the F ‘<i in Glas a ’ 
was bereft of four wives, all of whom were churchyard at Kent, England: en ee ee ee sunburn, 
buried in the same lot. In his old age it be- ; ; ; “This to the memory of Ellen Hi 
came necessary to remove the aieaatat toa “Grim death took me without any warning; A pom wae or mat reese her will: ao 
new cemetery. This he undertook himself, is at night and died at ro in the morn- She snubbed her husband, though she made - a 
but in the process the bones became hope- A — agora das , bt le is odorizes 
inte tint Mow Caalend comacionce” sy a eae. ; aie ia And on the whole he’s rather glad she’s dead. erspira- 
none = i. tig ape satigeraens Pa “t HE poet who wrote of wome n that “the She whipped her children (and she drank her =e 
would not allow him, under the painful cir- harmony of their tongues hath into bond- gin) tion, pre- 
cumstances, to use the original headstones, age brought my too diligent ear,”’ was truthful, Whipped virtue out and whipped the devil in. vents 
sO he procured new ones, one of which bore but it remained for one John Young, in his May all such women go to some great fold, h fi 
the following inscription: anguish, to give a prosaic completion to the Vhere they through all eternity can scold.” charing 
‘‘Here lies Hannah Church and probably a poet’s expression, which he did when he HE disconsol a ee and be- 
portion of Emily.” indited the following epitaph: ; A ar ce ate hate of an English rye : stowsa 
; ord thus advertised the continuance of the 
Another: “‘Under this stone, a lump of clay, tavern business on an epitaph to her lamented velvety 
‘*Sacred to the memory of Emily Church, who whee ye ‘ + Me husband : comfort on 
seems to be mixed with Matilda.” PM lage ia shel dae 8 : , ski 
ve i Began to hold her tongue.” **Here lies the landlord of the Lion, the skin. 
Then followed these lines: He’s buried here in the hopes of Zion; 9 
“Stranger, pause and drop a tear On a tombstone in a graveyard now long His wife, resigned to Heaven’s will, Since 
For Emily Church lies buried here, deserted, just over Market Street Bridge Carries on the business still.” Mennen’s 
Mixed in some perplexing manner Philadelphia, on the Schuylkill River, ap- : ’ : d 
With Mary, Matilda and probably Hannah.” pears the following curious epitaph: The next is an — on a “country doc- powder 
tor’s’”’ tombstone in Leeds: was origi- 
; er ~ “She was ‘ 
hes _—_ ae soln gage 1% — Words are w: anting to say what: “Here lies at length, though length not long, nated ’ 
a headstone over the grave of a child who dec Think what a mother should be; A vendor of small pills, many oth- 
at the age of a few days has inscribed upon it She was that.” Who quacked his wares throughout little towns + tal 
the following: For curing minor ills. way CY taicum 
“Sweet maid, she glanced into our world to see In the Green Isle an epitaph on a tailor “This dapper decter was so small, powd ers 
A sample of our misery; reads as follows: So small his sugar pills, have 
She turned away her languid eye “Here lies —— ——, who, with his shears, That all his patrons looked aghast started. 
To drop a tear or two and sigh. iste mane wants To see his monstrous bills. 
5 hese many years, Some are 
‘*Sweet maid, she tasted of life’s bitter cup, Cut many a yard of fringe; **Death cut him short, as life had done— ; 
Refused to drink her portion up; And broadcloth, too, both black and blue, How could he cut so long? good and 
She turned her little head aside, ' Each yard it cost a pound; As small his stature, fame and worth, some 
Disgusted with the taste and died.” For fitting well none could excel, So brief shall be my song.” 
His match was ne’er yet found.”’ i are not. 
T THE east end of the churchyard in ee ae ee ee In St. Michael’s Churchyard, London, is Mennens 
Barnes, Surrey, near London, a monu- 1h COTS EORe A) Ine ae © pee ee the following professional tribute to David 1s always 
ment was erected to the memory of Anne scribed upon it the touching story of the Davies, a blacksmith by trade: d. and 
Baynard, obit June 12, 1697: apotheosis of Margaret Gywnn: good, an 
Pp tes ene ; = a | . <a ““My sledge and hammer lay reclined, you can 
Here lies that happy maiden who often said Here lies the ones of Margaret Gywnn, My bellows, too, have lost their wind, d d 
That no man is = until he is dead ; She ee bgagh pure within, . My fire’s extinct, my forge decayed, epen 
hat the business of life is but playing the fool, She cracked her outer shell of sin And in the dust my vice is laid; on it. 
Which hath no relation to saving the soul: And hatched herself a seraphim. My coal is spent, my iron gone, 
For all the transaction that’s under the sun ‘ an . ; My nails are drove, my work is done.” If the 
Is doing of nothing—if that be not done, Ihe subjoined is a warning to gourmands: : 4 
ne ‘ - rle > 1e 7 ic » 9 . . . . “¢ 
All wisdom and knowledge do lie in this one. ‘“My wife has left me, she’s gone up on high; The following epitaph is found in Halifax warm an 
pA: ‘ : She was thoughtful when dying and said: ‘Tom, Graveyard, England: some- 
ue teauce ,, don’t cry.’ “Here lies an editor! times 
evonshire, England, reads: She was a great beauty, so every one knows, Saitle: at Gnu wilt Pee 
‘‘A man and wife were buried here, W ith Hebelike features and a fine Roman nose; la aaace ik Waeeel Aetiane mols 
Who lived together forty year; She played the piany and was learning a ballad, Let eek lie still : weather 
They both one year were born, as you may see, When she sickened and died—died from eating ‘ on of sum 
” . . . . - 
And lived to the age of sixty three. veal salad. ‘**He lied for his living: so 
They in one year were buried, this is true, ne —_ ; - : He lived while he lied, mer af- 
A caution, reader, is to each “of you: N CRAWFORD Church, Kent, England, When he could not lie longer fects your 
Amend your lives, live godly still, may be seen on the tomb of Peter Snell, He lay down and died.” ® - 
Then welcome death, come when it will.” for thirty years parish clerk: skin un- 
aetna : ; At Peekskill-on-the-Hudson there is an an- pleasant- 
Se Whe iGtle old canstery in Poth [he life of this clerk was just threescore and ten, cient Gravesend’: and « teaibetenk anon which 
: “ oy einnam, Nearly half of which time he had sung out Coe Graveyard, ! : , I ly > ery 
Massachusetts, which is noted for its curious Amen! is inscribed: Meneals 
epitaphs, Is a headstone which Is the cause of In his youth he married like other young men; ‘“My name is Nancy Higgins, my age is fifty-five ; = 
a bitter family feud. The inscription on the Sut his wife died one day—so he chaunted ~ I was well: — So : ‘ this sum- 
stone is: Amen! o : I took Dr. Hoffcutt’s nerve destroyer and blood mer ana 
“WARREN GIBBS A second he took. She departed. What then? exterminator to make me weller, wae 
Tiel tee Abeantr Poles He married and buried a third, with Amen! And here am JI.” see 
” Fegan r Po a Thus his joys and his sorrows were treble, but comfort- 
LVLie 2 60 
23, ’ then — N OLD fel cong: 2» . : ot 3 
“Ae ne CS re a . , ellow, named “ Miller” Gondie, 
Aet. 36 years 5 months 23 days His voice was deep base as he sung out Amen. A lh Taken ethan Sn mite “ the cob a ing it Is. 
**Think, my friends, when this you see, On the horn he could blow as well as most men, | Z } libeahe igo ; . bees "he ’ “a ‘ age Do you buy Talcum Powder for the sake of 
How my wife hath dealt by me. He lost all his wind, after threescore and ten, w _—, the poet Burns was born. © now the powder itself, or for the art work on the ti 
She in some oysters did prepare And here with three wives, he waits, till again rests In Alloway Churchyard, and, as his can? Mennen’s Box is for the Powder, and the 
Some poison for my lot and share. rhe trum pet shall rouse him to sing out Amen!” epitaph reads: Powder is for you. Get the Box that Lox. 
Then of the same I did partake, : 4 : j ; Niles i i i ih Try Mennen's Vieles (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder 
And nature yielded to its fate. Cornwall, England, furnishes this one: or forty years it was his lot COS ee ee ee ; 
f ear : To show the poet’s humble cot; Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental odor. Mennen’s 
Bef he fe became I ? 
ore fae my Wile Decame, “‘Father and mother and I And, sometimes laughin’, sometimes sobbin’ Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper). Specially prepared t 
Mary Felton was her name, ° a . p 2S “ eu es aug in, some imes sobbin , the nursery. No Samples. Guaranteed under the Food ar 
an SShphalinen - Ee busted nae aeemdier sie Told his last interview with Robin. Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 
trected by his brother, ather and mother lie buried here, A quiet, civil, blithesome body, Gerhard Mennen ; k, N. J 
William Gibbs.” And I lie buried yonder.” Without a foe, was Miller Gondie.” | band sade Ghenical Co., 160 Grange 2, Howerk, FP. —_ 
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but Clothespins 
For Children Under the Trees on a Summer Day 
By Lina Beard 
































Figure 1. The Clothespin Pioneers and Their Block-House Figure 14. Wash-Day on the Clothespin Estate 
F YOU will look carefully at the photograph (Figure 1)—though at the front of the neck, allowing the remainder to hang loose. 
house and people are merely clothespins—you can gain quite a From white tissue- paper cut the collar (Figure 12), and fasten it 
realizing sense of scenes in the early history of the United States around the man’s neck with a drop of paste in front. 
when trouble with Indians caused real people to flock to their real Toenable the independent little settler to stand on his own feet cut two 


block-houses. curved slashes partially through a small piece of corrugated flat paste- 
Gather up a lot of common clothespins and I will tell you how to build board used for packing purposes. Insert and glue the ends of the clothes- 
a clothespin block-house and turn clothespins into early settlers, for all pin legs in this stand (Figure 13). Failing the cardboard use small 
the world like the picture above. You can have as pasteboard pill-boxes for stands. Ink features on the 
many men and women as there are clothespins left after clothespin face and vour little settler will be ready. 
building the block-house, and they will stand erect and The women in the photograph (Figure 1) wear 
firm and may be moved about as you please. narrow dress skirts, long, severely-plain white aprons, 
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After 
Dessert 





Serve 





Start the house foundation with two clothespins 
laid down parallel and sufficiently far apart for two 
more clothespins to bridge over the intervening space. 
Be sure to place the clothespins so that they rest on 


colored capes and white collars like those of the men. 
Sometimes large, white, three-cornered neckerchiefs 
are used in place of the cape and collar. The 
sunbonnet-like head-covering is a straight piece of 
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the open edge of the prongs and lie steady, for the white tissue-paper laid over the head and brought 
round edge is apt to roll and slide. 2. The Block-House Foundation smoothly down the sides, puckered together at the 

Lay the second two pieces across with their ends back and tied around the neck with a string. 
on the first two pins (Figure 2). Build up the lower Make the entire costume of tissue-paper. The stiff 
part of the house in this way, eight layers high. dress skirts form sufficient support to enable the 
women to stand alone. 

When dressing a number of clothespin settlers cut 
out all the hat-crowns at one time, have as many 
layers of paper as there are men, and cut through all 
between the two prongs of the other (Figure 3). layers with one clip. Adopt the same plan with the 

Cross the top of the lower part of the house with other parts of clothing for the little people, and your 
two of the long logs so adjusted that they extend To Make Longer “Logs work will be rapid. 
out from the house on each side an equal distance 
(Figure 4). 

The next two long logs must be built on at the same 
time, as the weight of only one on the end of the first 
long logs would ‘cause them to tip. Hold a long log in 
each hand and carefully lay the two simultaneously 
across the ends of the first two long logs (Figure 5). 
Then over these last two build on two more also 
simultaneously (Figure 6). After these are settled in 
place the rest is easy, for all you have to do is to build 





P )R the upper part of the house you will need longer 
“logs.” Make them by running the prongs of two 
clothespins together, fitting one prong of one in 











HE next scene (Figure 14) is of a large, substantial 
log-house with outside log chimney, like the houses 
built many years ago, when our country was new and 
timber plenty, to be had often for the mere cutting, 
and when people united in a frolic for the log-rolling 
necessarv in bringing together logs to erect a house. 
With long logs (Figure 3) build one house four- 
teen layers high. Close up against one side of this 
house build another house like it, and unite the two 
up the second story in log-cabin style, as you did the into one house under one newspaper roof. Make 
first story, only using long logs instead of short ones. the slanting roof of a piece of newspaper creased 
When the upper part is twelve layers high, count- lengthwise through the centre, and its lengthwise 
ing the first two long logs, make a newspaper roof. edges bent out a trifle and fastened on the logs with a 
Cut a square of paper measuring about eleven few drops of paste (Figure 14). Flat against the 
inches each way, fold the square diagonally across centre of one end of the house build an old-fashioned 
the centre from corner to corner, crease, unfold, and log chimney; make it of single clothespins exactly as 
again crease it from the remaining corners, making you build the lower part of the block-house, only this 
another diagonal line across the centre running in time build up twenty-one layers high, as in the 
opposite direction, unfold and make a plait three- picture. Then make the front portico. Form the 
quarters of an inch wide on the centre of each of the pillars and framework for the little log roof bv 
four sides of the square. Taper the four plaits off running the extreme open end of one clothespin into 
into mere points toward the centre of the square 5. Lovins the Bikeer “Lots” that of another and spreading oyt the two attached 
roof and run a pin in each plait at the wide edge to Bi Mo ila pins into a very widely-opened letter V. Turn the V 
hold it in place. The plaits will cause the roof to upside down, and stand the head of one pin (which is 
rise to a point at the centre just as real roofs were also the top end of one side of the V) on the ground, 
formerly built on real block-houses. while you rest the other head or top end on the logs 
Try the roof on top of the house; then take it off of the front of the house. Make three more Vs, 
and trim the edges evenly; again adjust the roof and place the second V against the house near the first one, 
fasten it on the house with paste. then allow a short space for the doorway in front of 
If the clothespins are not needed in the laundry the line where the two halves of the building meet, and 
you might cover a pastry-board with green Canton stand up a third V, and near it a fourth one. 
flannel, fleecy side out, for grass. Erect the house Over the slanting framework roof lay four long 
on the ‘board, gluing the logs together as you build, logs (Figure 14). Make a log flooring for the little 
and gluing the foundation to the board; then the portico of a row of single clothespins, and finish by 
miniature block-house could be a permanent one. 6. The Upper Part Begun laying down a little path cut from brown paper to 
meet the floor of the portico. 
EGIN dressing the “early settlers’ by making hats for the men. Make a small flag and wrap paper around the end of the staff that 
For the hat-crown roll a small square of black tissue-paper it may fit firmly into an empty spool and wave gayly near the house. 
into a cornucopia to fit the head of your wooden clothespin, paste 
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the edges together, then cut off the corner which hangs down ghee elbabeg as is a log-house, the prosaic Jaundry-work must go 
below to make the cornucopia even at the bottom (Figure 7). on just the same as in an ordinary house. Use clothespins for 
Paste the hat-crown on the clothespin head, tilting the crown clothespoles; make them steady and erect by standing each pole in the 


back a trifle (Figure 
8), then cut a disk of 
the b ick paper for 
the hat-brim, slash it 
across the centre into 
four points (Figure 
10), but only just far 
enough to make the 
ns fit over the 
hat-crown (Figure g). 
Slide the brim on the 
crown, allowing the 
central points to lie up 
against it, and fasten 


prongs of a clothes 
pin lying horizontally 
on the ground. Set the 
poles far apart, and tie 
a heavy thread or a 
slender string between 
them; hang only light 
weight paper clothes 
on this line. A small 
wooden pill-box, raised 
from the ground on 
a flat buttonhole- 
twist spool stand, 
makes a fine washtub 
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them there with a little 7. The Settler's Hat Started. 8. The Hat-Crown on, and the Trousers Begun. 9. The Hat Finished near the clothesline. 
paste Figure Q)- and the Knee Trousers Pushed into Shape. 10. How to Slash the Hat-Brim. 11. The Tissue-Paper Any kind of natural 
Use black tissue- Cape. 12. The While Paper Collar. 13. The Early Settler Ready to Appear in Public. or artificial small- 


Paper for the loose leaved foliage, stuck 


nee trousers (Figure 9). Cut two strips of the paper, fit one strip into the open ends of clothespins, the pins standing up on their 
Over one clothespin leg (Figure 8), push the paper up on the inside heads, will form trees. Small plants can be placed in spools. ; 
until it resembles Figure 9, and fasten the paper on the wood with Both toy houses, if glued, will make most interesting contributions 
Paste. Make the other trousers leg in the same way (Figure g). for fairs. For temporary building the work would come in well for 
Ut the tissue-paper cape (Figure 11) of rich purple, red, orange, supplementary history, or the clothespin houses can be built and 


lue or any bright color. Paste the cape on the clothespin man only rebuilt again and again for simple amusement and instruction at home, 
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SUGAR 
WAFERS 


with conversa- 
tion and laugh- 
ter with or after 
dessert 





~ In ten cent 
tins ¢ 
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cent tins. 
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sert confection 
in the form of 
an almond 
enclosing a 


kernel of de- 


liclous cream. 
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When One Takes Summer Boarders 
By Mrs. S.T. Rorer 





- boiled mutton and roasted veal; never pork and veal 
at the same time; both are objectionable, and many 











pO MAKE a success of any undertaking, 
% such as taking boarders, one must make 
it pay financially, and to do this the 
vile by boarders must be pleased. If everything 
9 f is spent on the table, and nothing left for 
‘ ~g% the comfort of the house, they are just 
Boo___ dis as dissatisfied as they would be with a 
poor table. The successful boarding-house kceper who 
from year to year has the same guests is the one who 
“makes it pay,” the one who knows the correct per- 
centage to spend on the table, what to spend on the 
general service, and the amount of profit. 
The kitchen should never cost over fifty per cent. of 
the amount received. For instance, if there are forty boarders, at ten 
dollars each a week, only two hundred dollars should be spent in the 
kitchen for food, service, coal and all the necessary things for the 
preparation of the meals; thirty per cent. should go for rent, light and 
the general running expenses of the house outside the kitchen, and 
twenty per cent. should be profit. If the house is sufficiently large to 
accommodate fifty boarders most of the dry groceries should be bought 
in large quantities. Avoid canned goods as far as possible. It is much 
cheaper to pay a woman five dollars a week to prepare vegetables than 
it is to purchase canned goods. Labor-saving utensils, such as apple- 
parers and potato-peelers, save hire and last from year to year. In fact, 
to give good service one must have the best utensils and the necessary 
conveniences for quick serving. This does not mean any great outlay 
of money. Start right, buy for cash—and boarders are profitable. 


Thirty Per Cent. Can be Cleared on Summer Boarders 


N THE country, where one has a kitchen-garden, thirty per cent. can 
be cleared on summer boarders, and the boarders will be well fed and 
well pleased. Judging from my correspondence, most of the failures 
along these lines come from the fact that women take up housekeeping, 
boarding-house keeping, and even hotel management, without one 
day’s experience. They think that a book or a magazine will give 
them information which will take the place of the necessary experi- 
ence. Such people must come to grief, as housekeeping itself is a 
trade and an art, the knowledge of which cannot be gained in an hour 
or a week or a year. Education that comes from reading is all well 
enough, but theory must be put into practice, or it is not profitable. 

The table, of course, must have variety, and the hostess must not 
forget that her guests are largely idle women, who do nothing to create 
an appetite, whose appetites are satiated from the beginning to the 
end of the year. Such appetites must be pampered and catered to. 
Granting that this is unnatural and wrong, facts are facts, and we must 
accept conditions as they are. Do not have all the vegetables in season 
at every meal. One tires of looking at the same thing every day, espe- 
cially if the appetite is choked. Have two green vegetables and one 
starchy vegetable at each dinner. If you find a guest fond of rice and 
not of potatoes serve rice. It costs but little time or money. Please 
your guests with dainty, inexpensive dishes, well served. See that each 
dish is garnished, if only with a sprig of parsley. If you have a kitchen- 
garden have a large bed of parsley, a bed of mint, another of chervil, 
lettuce, endive and garden cress, that you may have a variety of flavor- 
ings and garnishings at little cost. 

Americans, as a rule, do not know how great a variety of vegetables 
can be raised on a plot not more than twenty feet by twenty. Peppers, 
sweet and hot, peas, string beans, half a dozen tomato vines trained on 
arbors, a small] bed of onions, with the salad plants, will help out the 
entire summer, for a family of fifty. Keep replanting, so that you may 
have them fresh from the beginning to the end of the summer. If your 
space is sufficiently large, have corn and peas; plant them every week, 
so that a new crop will be continually coming. 


For Breakfast Aim to Have a Substitute for Meat 


RY to avoid meat for breakfast, if possible. A substitute gives you 

greater profit, is more acceptable to your guests, and more whole- 
some. Fried, broiled or boiled tomatoes, served on toast with cream 
sauce; poached eggs on toasted muffins, covered with sauce Hollandaise ; 
poached eggs, plain, on toast; omelet with tomatoes, omelet with 
peas, eggs Beauregard, steamed and shirred eggs—are all more 
attractive than meat. If meats are demanded have the lighter ones, 
such as creamed minced chicken, mutton, beef, a little chipped dried 
beef; thin, broiled Hamburg steak—and, above all things, have good 
bread, butter and coffee. Send to the table pitchers of smoking- 
hot milk, not boiled, but heated over hot water to serve with coffee. 
Guests will prefer this to cream. Serve cream as well, but in this way 
your cream bill will diminish. Have the table fresh; do not decorate 
it down the centre with a lot of bottled commercial ketchups, mustard 
sauces or “‘meat dressings.”” If guests demand condiments serve 
them in little sauce-boats, or small, dainty dishes, placed at convenient 
intervals on the table. Put teaspoons at the side of the plates, instead 
of heaping them into a dish or putting them into an objectionable 
spoon-holder. If toast is served have it made at the last minute, or, 
better still, three or four times during the meal, and send it to the 
table in a folded napkin, hot and crisp. 

Serve all cold things absolutely cold, and hot things hot. I cannot 
think of anything more objectionable or more trying to a boarder than 
a piece of'cold beef on a hot plate, or a piece of hot beef on a cold plate. 
Even in hot weather mutton will chill in a moment on a cold plate, 
and chilled mutton is certainly unpleasant. If your boarders like meat 
very rare have it so, even if you do not care for it at all. You are 
keeping a boarding-house to make money—it is not a sufficiently 
attractive profession to accept for pleasure—and to make money you 
must please the people. 

It has been my experience that the people who are constantly fault- 
finding are not the people who leave; those who leave are those who 
ask for simple, well-made foods and do not get them. So it behooves 
the housewife to understand human nature, to anticipate all wants, 
and attend to them without murmur. 


Have a Choice of Meats if There are Many Guests 


N VERY hot weather serve cold soups in place of hot, or serve both. 
Have salads cold and daintily dished and immediately served. Do 
not put them on the table when the table is being laid, an hour before 
mealtime—lettuce becomes wilted, and other salad warm and soft. 
Buy good materials. Do not use strong butter for cooking purposes. 
Better put strong butter on the table and use sweet, good butter in the 
kitchen. Heat intensifies both the disagreeable odor and the taste of 
butter. 

In the country it is, perhaps, more difficult to get good meats than in 
large cities. They must be treated in the very best manner, or good 
results cannot be obtained. If it is tough and ‘‘new”’ don’t broil it; 
chop it and make Hamburg steaks, Salisbury steaks, cannelon, or meat 
balls. If you have any great number of guests it is wise to have a 
choice of meats. For instance, roasted beef and stewed chicken, 








people do not eat either, which would leave them with- 
out meat for dinner. 

It is as bad to overfeed as to underfeed one’s guests. 
I really believe that they become dissatisfied more 
quickly. Do not, for economy’s sake, save the break- 
fast coffee and reheat it for luncheon. Better use it 
for coffee jelly. Serve this with cream for luncheon, 
and let your guests drink water. Whatever you have, 
have it good. Have the materials the best that you can 
buy. Do not waste an ounce of any sort of food. 
Save all the bones and bits of meat, have the chicken 
feet skinned and put them in the stock-pot. See that the stock is 
rich and of good color. It costs nothing save the attention you give 
it. Cook enough vegetables at one time to last for luncheon the next 
day. For instance, suppose you have mashed potatoes for dinner. 
Have enough left over to make either potato croquettes, or potato puff, 
or potato dumpling, or potato pudding for luncheon. It is probable 
that you will have only the women at luncheon, and they like little, 
fussy things that are sightly and appetizing. 


Keep the Dining-Room Cool and Free from Flies 


F YOUR dining-room is near your kitchen I beg of you keep the 

doors closed between. Keep your dining-room cool and free from 
flies and dust. See that it is light and cheerful. Light, cool desserts 
are more acceptable than hot, heavy desserts in the summer. In fact, 
it is wise always to have fruit, that one’s guests may have a choice of a 
light dessert or fruit. Remember that small, sour fruits must be mod- 
erately chilled. The sweet fruits, like peaches, watermelons and 
cantaloups, must be thoroughly chilled. One can easily overdo this, 
however, as fruit can be too cold to be palatable. Do not fill your 
cantaloups with cracked ice, but have them washed and put over night 
ina cold place; a cellar floor will chill cantaloups so that they are 
very palatable for breakfast. Do not cut cantaloups into strips, but 
serve a half to each guest. If you can’t afford this do not have them. 
Have large, round, flat plates of mixed fruits—apples, pears, peaches 
—on the table, or deep bowls of small fruits—strawberries, black- 
berries, raspberries or sugared currants. 

In my wide experience in visiting boarding-houses I find that the 
most successful ones are those which have the little, dainty, inexpensive 
dishes well cooked, like chicken croquettes with peas, a roulade with 
baked macaroni, boudins, stuffed tomatoes, creamed dishes of many 
kinds—foods in season. 

Some guests do not eat meat in warm weather. Substitute stuffed 
tomatoes, stuffed cucumbers, lima-bean cakes, lima-bean croquettes, 
lima beans @ la Poulette, bean soufflé, eggs in forty ways, macaroni 
with cheese in a dozen styles, half a dozen nut dishes made from mixed 
nuts and rice, red beans, Spanish fashion; bean rolls, a Spanish Polenta, 
peas pudding, and various cheese dishes. These all give nourishment 
equal to meat and are more attractive in the summer. In fact, it would 
not be amiss to have one of these dishes as a choice with meat for dinner. 

Then there is a long list of breads that may be served for breakfast 
and luncheon—whole wheat muffins, gluten muffins, Sally Lunn, wafer 
bread, oatmeal brown bread—and this, by-the-way, can be made in 
quantities and kept for several days. 

Surprise the women some day by serving their luncheon under the 
trees; send out brown bread sandwiches, a dainty stuffed-tomato 
salad, fresh fruit and pitchers of lemonade or iced tea. This will 
really be easier for you, and will be more acceptable to them. 


Look After Everything, but Let Others Do the Work 


O BE successful, manage —do not do the work yourself. No woman 
can take a great number of boarders without help. For instance, if 
she undertakes to do the cooking she will spend her time in the 
kitchen, and will not have time to overlook the house. The maid will 
forget to put towels or water in the rooms. This will cause dissatis- 
faction. The rooms are not well cared for; the housewife is careless, 
and the boarders leave. On the other hand, if you are your own 
chambermaid the most vital part of the house—the kitchen—is 
neglected. Be the manager and go over the house twice every day, from 
garret to cellar. Order and direct, but do not put your hands toa thing. 
To the poor woman who takes four or five boarders and does her 
own work there is little to be said, and little money to be made. 
Better by far make home-made foods and sell to your neighbors. 
Better open a tea-room in some little town where you can make 
enough sandwiches and tea cakes early in the morning to sell in the 
afternoon. There are a thousand things that a woman can do better 
than taking a small number of boarders. If, however, this seems 
necessary learn to cook before you begin. Do not experiment at your 
guests’ expense—it is neither honest nor profitable. 

I hear some one saying: ‘But where are we to find help?”? Any- 
where—there is an abundance of help in the market. In fact, there 
are thousands of people today looking for work. They are not trained, 
to be sure, but they can easily furnish the heels, if the housewife has 
the head. Herein, however, lies the difficulty. But it is not their 
fault. If you cannot do better take inexperienced help, and give them 
orders from hour to hour until they learn. Most of our foreign helpers 
are willing, obedient and respond quickly to an order kindly given. 
They are not creative, but they are very responsive. 


Little Things for the Boardina-House Keeper to Remember 


HERE are a few little touches that the boarding-house keeper 

should know and remember in order to make her guests happy: 
A pitcher of ice-water placed in every room at night; the bed opened 
and turned down, ready for the guests; a box of matches and a 
candle in reaching distance from the bed; window-screens all over 
the house. Close the windows during the middle of the day, and open 
them at sundown. A guest does not care to have this on her mind. 
Do it for her—she is paying you; make her happy and comfortable. 

Arrange to have the cleaning and sweeping done when your guests 
are out. Do not disturb them all on Friday, simply because you think 
sweeping should be done on Friday. It will be much easier for you to 
sweep part of the house one day and another part the next. Do not 
disturb your guests in their rooms in the afternoon simply because the 
maid wishes to go out early in the evening. If they are resting when 
she knocks on the door they will be cross, irritable and unpleasant. 
You must take them as you find them. 

Do not expect anything from your guests; they may expect every- 
thing from you, but if you are going to make money, if you are going 
to be successful, you must accept the position as it is—not an easy one, 
perhaps, but absolutely necessary if you expect to succeed. 


Ps NOTE—In the next issue of The Journal (for September) Mrs. Rorer will write about 

What Nature Really Intended Us to Eat,’? showing why certain kinds of food and 
ways of living are better suited to our constitutions than are many that we are used to, 
and pointing out the bad results of overeating, etc. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for August 1908 








Jar for Whole 
Fruit 


The wide-mouth jar is 
the only jar to use. It 
permits the preserving of 
both large and small fruits 
whole. You need only the 
one kind of jar for a// your 
preserving. The wide- 


mouth jar is easier cleaned— 
easier to remove contents from. 


ATLAS 


E. Z. Seal Jar 


(Lightning trimmings) 


is a wide-mouth jar. Made of 
strong, tough glass. Mouth of 
the jar is smooth. No danger 
of cutting the hands. 

To be sure of these features, to 
be sure of the most perfect jar 
made, ask for the Aé/as jar. The 


ATLAS Special Mason 


is an extra wide-mouth jar 
with screw cap—like illustra- 
tion. Kemember the name 
Atlas when buying any kind 
of jar. A//as means quality. 
‘‘Mason”’ simply refers to one 
particular style of jar. 


If your dealer cannot supply these 
jars, send us $3 and we will express 
prepaid thirty (30) quart size ATLAS 
SPECIAL WIDE-MOUTH JARS to any 

- town having an office of the Adams or 
U.S. Express Co., within the States of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, or 
Michigan, or we will quote delivery 
prices in other portions of the United 
States by freight or express. 


A Book of Preserving Recipes 


Sent free to every woman who sends us the 
naine of her grocer, statingif hesells Atlas jars. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. , Wheeling, W. Va. 









Hawkes 
Cut 
Glass 


Hawkes Service of Glass, decorated with 
your crest or monogram, becomes an heir- 
loom like your family silver. Start with the 
goblets and complete the set gradua//y. 


Send your order 
If he doesn’t sell 


through your dealer. 

Hawkes Cut Glass, 
write us foraddress of onewhodoes. No 

piece without this trade-mark is genuine. 


T. G. HAWKES & CO., Corning, N. Y. 








OUR PATRIOTIC SONGS are Winners! 





THE SAUCY, COCKY, YANKEE SAILOREE 
The sea song of the century. 
TRUE BLUE AMERICAN VOLUNTEER, 
COLUMBIA, or IN GOD WE TRUST. 
The kind that make the chills run up and down the back. Price 25¢ 
each, but to introduce them they will be sent postpaid for 25¢ 
(silver) for the three. (No stamps.) Full sheet music size. 


The Bright-Hayford Co., 21 No. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Mian. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for August 1908 


My Diet of Thousands of Germs a Day 
By Edward B. Lent 


EpitoRiaL NoTE— Nearly eight years ago Mr. Lent became afflicted with rheumatism, and he determined to try the various 
remedies that his friends recommended. Four years ago, with delightful satire and humor, he told of his experiences with 


these different treatments in his clever book ‘‘ Being Done Good.”’ 


Now, in the same vein, Mr. Lent tells, in this and succeeding 


articles which he has written for THE JOURNAL, of his experiences with various ‘‘ remedies’’ during the last four years in 
““ being done good’’ some more. In the next issue (for September) he will tell of ‘That ‘Real Cure’ for My Rheumatism.” 


9 HAI) always supposed that germs 
6 were enemies which should be 
avoided. I was very much sur- 
prised, therefore, when my friend 
Boggs came to me one day in a 
high state of enthusiasm with news 
a to the contrary. 

“Big thing in preventive medicine,” said Boggs. 
“Tremendous big thing. Lactic-acid germs that 
kill other germs and in that way cure everything. 
They’re now breeding the Bulgarian variety in 
Paris. Great things: a fellow takes them in sour 
milk and they prevent him from being eaten by 
the old-age germ and every other kind. They 
make a regular business of killing the other fellows. 
I’m going in forit. Better come along.” 

They were not for me. From sorry experience 
Iregarded Boggs as my Bureau of Misinformation. 
Moreover, I knew that his phrase, “preventive 
medicine,”’ must have been taken bodily from some 
article he had been reading, because it sounded 
well and not because he had gathered its deeper 


meaning. As I understood it, that is the sort of PHOTOGRAPH By CHAS. LUEDECKE, 


medicine that is no medicine at all, but a set of measures designed to 
prevent you from taking medicine. It stands to reason that it will 
never get beyond the ethical stage of talk until the doctors and drug- 
gists are ready to quit business, for they are the only ones who are 
pushing it. Now there is no such nonsense in dentistry. The dentists 
are doing everything they can to popularize old-fashioned molasses 
taffy: the best thing known to pull out fillings. 


I was Quite Well Settled in My Purpose to avoid Boggs and his 
crazy theories when along came a stitch in time, and if that stitch 
happens to be in the side it will easily spoil nine resolutions of any sort. 
So I sat right down and ordered a full outfit of those germs from Paris, 
sending to the address of the breeders given to me by Boggs. 

After a while my Parisian germs came, but they were held up in the 
New York custom-house for several weeks while the little matter of the 
tariff was being adjusted. They were finally admitted free of duty, as 
it was found that they were good workers, and neither paupers, crim- 
inals nor works of art. I think it was this official delay that weakened 
the vitality of the poor things, so that they would not proceed with 
satisfactory enthusiasm to coagulate my boiled milk by their delightful 
system of lightning-like marriages. Had the habits of these particular 
Parisians been known to be in such perfect line with our public policy I 
might have received them in ample time to make a goodly supply of 
the sour fluid that is sold to the centenarians of Bulgaria for a cent a 
pint. I gave those germs every opportunity to feed and coagulate, but 
they stubbornly resisted. It was all as disappointing to me as the expe- 
rience I had with goldfish when I kept the aquarium clean with brown 
soap. All my fish swam on their backs. These fish, as nearly as I 
could tell, were doing the same thing. 


Things Drifted Along, and pretty soon I heard of some lactic-acid 
germs in Georgia that were said to be extra-strong wigglers and good 
mixers. They were reported to be American-bred from Oriental 
stock, originally extracted from the choicest-scented fungus found in 
the swamps of Turkey in Asia. I liked the sound of their pedigree. 
It had a rich, genealogical toadstool flavor. So I ordered some, and 
one day they arrived in compressed cakes, a trifle smaller and dryer 
than the yeast germs that are packed in tinfoil packages. Full 
directions were given for turning them into a healthful beverage with 
cow’s milk. I forget just how it was done, but at the end of three days 
the germ-pickled milk was to be safe to drink. 

I opened one of the half-filled jars on the morning of the third day. 
Whew! And toget the right notion it is necessary to repeat “ Whew!” 
two or three times with features concentrating toward the nose. 

The cloud of gas exploding from the cheesy yellow mass gave one the 
idea that there were brimstone and boiled cabbage generating in the jar. 
So as quickly as1 could I sent the fuming pot across the street to my 
neighbor’s hens. Perhaps it would make them lay miraculously and 
in that quiet way I would repay many kindnesses he had shown to me. 
Of course I would not say anything to him about it. 

Three days later my neighbor came Over to call, and I will politely 
draw the curtain over what he said about his hens! 


As Soonas it is in the Air that You are Out for Germs it is amaz- 
ing how soon they will cometo you. It wasn’t long before I ran across 
just what I was looking for: it was a new outfit of lactic-acid germs, 
also said to be descended from choice Oriental stock. This appeared 
on the scene bright and lively in a bottle of fermented milk from New 
York. Now, tnere are several kinds of fermented milk, it seems. 
They fall easily into two general classes—those that are made with 
yeast and open with a pop, and those that are bred from fungus and 
are not poppers. The poppers are not good for the purpose, because 
they are gassy and contain few of the heavy-weight lactic-acid 
germs; in fact, none that can class in with the pugilists from the 
Orient. I gathered this from the man who brought the bottled non- 
popping specimens to me. He seemed to think the Orientals in his 
bottle were as good as any, but I knew better. I had read in the printed 
Matter that came from Paris with my half-dead germs that the 
Bulgarian could swallow four of the Orientals at a five o’clock tea and 
not feel that he had taken more than a lettuce sandwich. The 
Bulgarian germ was the only one that could throw all comers, and he 
was the only one you could catch and become chronically sour and 
preserved to live as did Abraham and those before him. At the same 
time the Oriental-American germs were as well spoken of in their 
prospectus, and they were the only ones I could catch alive, and so I 
began to drink three pints of them a day. 

I was paying sixty cents a day for three pints of my germs, and 
was glad to do it in view of the prospects ahead: long life and no more 
troubles of any kind. When the ice gave out on the train they occa- 
sionally arrived a bit tired, but on the whole they were as satisfactory 
as the buttermilk the milkman would have brought in equal quantity 
for twelve cents. But on the theory that we expect to pay more for 
Oriental drugs than we do for rag carpet I was satisfied. Then I got 
to thinking: How could I prove that I was going to live to be as old as 
Methuselah, drinking these germs? I would not knowif I were getting 
my money’s worth for Over six hundred years. That four dollars and 
twenty cents a week looked big in the face of the fact that there was no 
guarantee that the statements of the prospectus would be carried out. 

I thought of cutting my germs down to a pint a day, when I got a bit 
of information from a neighbor who lives on the next block. Before 


going to the Far East or the Near West for any- 
thing, always inquire among the neighbors. The 
chances are they have it in the attic. 

It seems that my neighbor had taken the germs 
to do him good in a hospital, and his trained nurse 
put him in possession of a hospital secret that 
saved him much money when he went home to 
absorb more sour milk. I put the secret to work 
in my kitchen, and thereafter bought for ten cents 
a week, plus the milk bill, what I had been paying 
four dollars and twenty cents for. I wish some one 
would write a book giving away all the hospital 
secrets there are. 

This secret was as follows: You buy a ten-cent 
bottle of fermented milk. Use that to pickle two 
quarts of cow’s milk. Put those two quarts away 
for “seed.” Make up the rest of your milk for the 
week from these “seed” bottles. It worked 
splendidly, and the milk became so cheap that I 
took three quarts a day right along for over three 
months, determined to ferret out the rheumatic 
germ and h’s disturbing poisons. My opinion is, 
although I could not prove it before a medical 

society, that lactic-acid germs are the natural diet of the rheumatic 
germ, and the more of them you give him the longer he lives. My 
candid opinion is that the rheumatic germ is of the same 
mountaineer temperament as the Bulgarian, and that sour milk three 
times a day is exactly what he needs to get him under the wire at 
eternity. However, I do not say I’m right. 


While I was Waiting to Note the Effects of the Germs on my 
rheumatism I began to get tremendously interested in the germs them- 
selves. I couldn’t see them with the naked eye, so I borrowed a large 
microscope from a man who makes a business of looking at germs the 
same as astronomers look at stars, only down, notup. By studying the 
habits of these creatures at close range I could see the good they were 
doing. I learned that the lactic-acid germ was like some folks in society : 
he moves in you as the leader of the most exclusive cotillion. He 
stands aloof and chills to death all lesser germs that happen to trail in 
with an alkaline retinue. I could see him doing it and I thought I felt 
him at it. Those he can’t chill he turns the atomizer of his hauteur 
upon and fairly freezes them with his acid atmosphere. They then 
present dissolving views of their fishy steering-gear in the dim middle 
distance, while he remains, clucking a refined laugh. He’s a perfect 
killer—hence his social success. 

As nearly as I could make out with the help of my adding machine 
two lactic-acid germs that have taken out a license and marry, say, at 
high noon, have 2,964,847,032 descendants by twenty minutes past 
twelve. The number of relations they have when the one o’clock 
whistle blows is greater than the sands of the sea. I have the Govern- 
ment data on the sand count, but shall not give them here. 

I found it extremely interesting and scientific, not to say poetic, to 
pursue these studies, and I found myself quite in accord with the 
German investigators who have taken a careful near-sighted interest 
in this form of progressive microbe. I found that when the original 
pair of germs got to feeling a little old, about forty minutes after their 
marriage, they would set out to visit the world. But, running as fast 
as they could to the most distant part of my milk bottle, they would 
encounter grandchildren all along the route and at the terminal. Now 
we mortals, when we get to fifty and can say that we have two dozen 
children, are given to boasting and medal-seeking. But where will 
you find a man and woman whose grandchildren can reach Paris 
before they can, even going by fastest steamship on their wedding tour? 


As | Found the Lactic-Acid Germ Swimming in his native pool of 
lacteal fluid he appeared like a plump, headless mermaid with a crooked 
pollywog tail, if such a mermaid be examined at a distance of two 
hundred feet through the big end of an opera-glass. I followed the 
directions of scientists in looking for him. It is necessary to seek his 
shadow while he is in full eclipse with an electric light shining up 
through the microscope, since he is pure white and as hard to find as a 
polar bear hunched up on an Arctic snowbank. So one must be sure 
to see him in the light of his shadow. 

The more I investigated the fellow the more I reasoned he ought to 
be good for something. As to whether he would do me good I could 
not tell until I became permanently stocked with him, as the Fish 
Commission stocks a trout stream. When you reach that condition 
you are said to be safe. You go on and on, avoiding the sign of old age 
and all other troubles, for what is trouble of any sort but the onward 
creeping of old age? Pretty soon, for time is only relative, in one 
hundred and fifty years you still find yourself young and happy, 
making plans to take a fishing trip two hundred years hence. You do 
not die until you have an instinct for death. In Bulgaria, for instance, 
where the sour milk is taken daily by all the inhabitants, centenarians 
are as Common as are dreams of home among women who live in 
hotels. For untold centuries those Bulgarian mountaineers have been 
inoculating their systems with these living antidotes, and so they pass 
the hundred-and-fifty-year mark as spry as goat fleas, which Baedeker 
says have to be twenty-eight per cent. spryer than mountain goats to 
hang on. 

I became fully convinced that men die in those countries only by 
accident. Then, all of a sudden, I ran across some figures in an article 
written by a mining engineer who had gone to Bulgaria to look into 
other matters. He dropped a line or two that showed me that some 
errors had crept into what I had been reading. 

I was also discouraged when I read of Far Eastern hordes living on 
meat and kephir—germ-fermented milk which they allow to go on and 
on in its wild career of fermentation in the bottle until it throws off its 
high spirits in the form of alcohol. So I stopped my daily diet of germs. 


Still, Home-Soured Milk—Not Spoiled in Market—is a good 
thing, now and then, and buttermilk, I think, fills the bill quite as well 
as any Other kind. If germs are needed a thunderstorm breeds a very 
good variety in any milk that is allowed to stand long enough before 
the storm is used for the purpose. Where I live thunderstorms are 
as cheap as anything I can buy at the drug store. 

To any one who tries these germs I would give a word of warning: 
Never put salt on the tails of these mermaids or let them get warm. 
It has a way of turning them into curds and whey such as Miss Muffet 
ate on her tuffet that day of sad memory when the spider sat down 
beside her. But if you are like me, and are fond of curds and whey 
and don’t mind spiders, be sure to take in this side trip. A little old red 
pincushion is what I use for a tuffet. 








ES EVERYTHIN 
CK anv SPA 


” 


Cleans 


Old Dutch Cleanser cleans 
everything quickly and thor- 
oughly. There's nothing like 
it for cleaning enamel tubs, 
marble, painted walls, glass- 
ware, cutlery, etc. 


Scrubs 


Old Dutch Cleanser scrubs 
wood floors in a new and bet- 
ter way, taking up every speck 
of dirt and stain and leaving 
the wood spotless white; fine 
for woodwork, stone and 
cement floors, tiling, etc. 


Scours 


Old Dutch Cleanser scours 
pots, kettles, pans, boilers, 
sinks and flatirons without 
hard rubbing. It is the only 
hygienic cleanser for kitchen 
utensils. 


Polishes 


Old Dutch Cleanser pol- 
ishes metal fixtures, faucets, 
and all smooth metal surfaces 
quickly to a brilliant lustre, and 
prevents rust, tarnish and cor- 
rosion. (Not recommended 
for silverware or furniture.) 


Large, Sifting-Top 10 c 


Can (At All Grocers’) 


If you are unable to obtain 
Old Dutch Cleanser at your 
grocer's, send us his name and 
10c in stamps, and we'll gladly 
pay 22c postage to send you 
your first can of Old Dutch 


Cleanser. 


Free! 


Also write for our free 
booklet, 

“Hints for Housewives,” 
which contains many 
valuable hints that will 
save you time, labor and 
expense in your house- 
keeping. This helpful 
booklet is sent FREE 


upon request. 


The 
Cudahy Packing Co. 


Dept. 106 
So. Omaha, Neb. 


Branch—Toronto, Canada 
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The Easy Tricks of a Famous Magician 
By Harry Kellar (“ Kellar, the Magician”) 


Drawings by F. V. Wilson 


HE first trick 








% which I shall 
} describe is 
how to burn 
a hole in a 
handker- 
Us0n____ see chief and 
then restore the article 
intact tothe owner. Borrow 
a white linen handkerchief 
from some one in the 
audience, and, taking a 
match, you apparently pro- 
ceed to burn a hole in it, 
saying that you will mark 
it so that it will be known. 
Then you sprinkle it with 
a little “magic fluid’ and 
restore the handkerchief to 
the owner uninjured and 
unmarked. 

To perform this trick you 
will require a piece of white 








linen about three or four 
inches square, a piece of a 
handkerchief being best to 
use. You will also need a little vial of perfume or water (your 
“magic fluid”), which you must keep in your pocket. Before you are 
ready for the trick conceal the piece of linen in your left hand and 
then borrow a handkerchief. Place the pieces in your hand (unseen 
by the audience) as shown below on the left. 

Be careful to have the real 
handkerchief well down in the 
hand, so that it will not be burned, 
and the piece of linen extending 
well above the fingers. Thentouch 
a match to the “false piece,” as 
we will call the linen, and burn a 
hole in it. Put out the fire by 
seizing the piece with the right 
hand and squeezing it tightly. As 
you do so work the piece of linen 
completely into the hand, holding 
it so that it will not be seen, leaving only the handkerchief in your left 
hand. Now say that you will restore the handkerchief with the 
“magic fluid,” and reach into your pocket for it with the right hand. 
As you do so drop the linen into the pocket. Sprinkle a few drops of 
the perfume or water on the handkerchief, and restore it to the owner. 


How to Spend Money and Still Have It 


HIS trick requires an ordinary dinner-plate and about twenty half- 

dollar or twenty-five-cent pieces. The trick is to place the coins on 
a plate after having them carefully counted two or three times. Then 
take four or five of them away and put them in your pocket, in plain 
sight of the audience, telling them and showing them what you are 
doing. Now pour the contents into another plate, a dish, a hat, or any 
other object, having first shown the audience that it is perfectly empty. 
Then have the coins counted again, and there will be twenty there— 
just the original number. 

This trick depends entirely upon the plate upon which the coins rest 
first. It is especially prepared in this way: Turn the plate over; on the 
bottom you will find the circular rim upon which the plate stands. 
Take a file and file away enough of this rim 
to allow a half-dollar coin to slip easily through 
it. Then take two pieces of cardboard just as 
thick as the rim is deep, cutting each piece thus: 
Set and paste the pieces into the bottom of the plate 
so that—as you see by the drawing below—they do 
not entirely fill up the circle, but leave a long slot 
across the plate, beginning at the filed 
opening. Now the bottom of the plate will 
look like the drawing on the right. 

After this is done paste a circle of heavy, 
glazed, unruled paper over cardboard, rim 
and slot. This provides a top for the slot 
and conceals the cardboard effectually. 
Then, before you come to your audience, 
slide four or five half-dollar or quarter-dollar 
coins (whichever you decide to use) into the 
slot. After this be careful in handling the 
plate not to rattle the coins in the slot nor 
let them slide out. If this should happen your trick and the method 
of doing it would be discovered. It is well to have a little speck of paint 
on the upper side of the plate directly above the opening of the slot, 
so that you will know where the opening is and which side you must 
keep higher if you move the plate around. In performing this trick 
myself I handle the plate freely, but it takes considerable practice to 
do this in safety. 

Now have the coins counted out on the plate. You may have them 
counted twice if you care to, and then pour them upon a table, being 
very careful to keep the opening in the slot high, so that the coins con- 
cealed in it do not run out. To be sure that no mistake is made let 
them be counted on the plate the second time. There will still be 
twenty coins. Now take four or five of them away (whichever number 
you have previously concealed in the bottom of the plate). Put 
them into your pocket and ask how many are left. The answer will 
naturally be “‘sixteen” or “ fifteen,” according to the number you have 
taken out. Then tell the audience that, being a magician, you are able 
to take four (or five) coins away from twenty and still have twenty left. 
Then empty the coins on to another plate, this time taking care to 
have the opening of the slot pointing downward so that the concealed 
coins will run out into the dish along with the others. You may now 
have the coins counted again, and twenty of them will be found. Of 
course, you must not give the plate to be examined at any time, or 
the deception will be discovered. 





The Dancing Sailor 


Shee simple but mystifying little trick is performed by means of a 
pasteboard effigy, and in order to do it successfully the services of a 
confederate are necessary. You can make this effigy yourself very 
easily. It should be about two feet in height and the face may be 
somewhat caricatured. In fact, it is well to have it grotesque, because 
It is necessary to have the lobe of each ear rather long, and this will 

a good deal less noticeable if some of the other features are also 
exaggerated. 





“ This Trick Depends Entirely Upon the Plate” 


Previous to your coming 
before the audience you 
should get a very fine silk 
thread, the finer the better, 
and it must be long enough 
to extend across the whole 
width of the floor. One end 
of this thread is fastened 
firmly and the other end is 
held by your confederate or 
helper, who is behind a 
screen. When you come 
out, bringing the sailor with 
you, the confederate loosens 
his end of the thread so 
that the whole thread lies 
flat on the floor. While 
you are holding the effigy, 
or at some previous time, 
bend back the long lobes of 
the ears so that they will 
hold the silk thread at the 
proper time. Then lay the 
effigy down in a seemingly 
careless fashion across the 
silk thread while you explain 
to your audience that you are going to make the sailor dance, and 
while he is dancing you will not be anywhere near him. Approach- 
ing the effigy you raise it, and, as you do so, your confederate raises 
his end of the thread so that you can slip 
the silk under the bent lobes of the ears. 
The figure will then look like the illustra- 
tion shown on the right. 

By the confederate’s manipulation of 
the silk the effigy can be made to dance 
vigorously. If the confederate in any 
way throws the sailor off the thread, you 
can run over to it in a perfectly natural 
way, ask it if it is hurt, and, by talking to 
it in this way, replace it on the thread 
without arousing the suspicions of any 
one. The effigy need not necessarily be 
made as a sailor, and I have used the 
same thing successfully by making a 
negro, a skeleton or any other device. 
Only, there must be a place where the 
effigy can be fastened upon the silk 
thread. This may be the lobe of the ears 
or a V may be cut in the collar or some 
part of the dress. The ear, however, is 
better, because it is easier to fasten and 
gives a hold on both sides of the figure. 
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It is also well not to let your 
audience come too close in this trick, or they will see the silk thread. 


How to Identify Any Card That is Drawn 


IND-READING” tricks are always good ones for amateurs to 
perform. It is almost impossible for one who does not know 
how the trick is done to detect it. These tricks, however, require a 
confederate in almost every case, and some practice together is 
required to make the performance go successfully. One of the best 
of these so-called mind-reading tricks is to allow some person to pick 
a card out of a pack, and, after showing it to you, replace it. After the 
card is replaced the one who selected it writes a note to some person 
you name (your confederate) asking what card was selected. The 
envelope is sealed and the note delivered and, to the amazement of all, 
the correct answer comes back. 
The only apparatus you need for this trick consists of two ordinary 
white envelopes. It is better to use one that has no printing on the 








outside. On one of these envel- 

opes, by a system of signals agreed ‘ H 

upon, you convey to your helper ACE i . ' 3 - 4. 
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erate the number of the card 

chosen. For instance, a little indentation in the upper left-hand 
corner means that an ace has been selected; in the upper right-hand 
corner it stands for a four; in the middle, a little to the left, a six; at 
the bottom, a little to the right, a Jack; and so on throughout the 
twelve spaces. 

As these spaces are only imaginary you must practice with your con- 
federate until the meaning of each mark you make can be read easily 
by him. As yousee, there is no place provided for the king, so the other 
or flap side of the envelope is used when the king is drawn. Now that 
the denominations are taken care of you must learn the markings of 
the different suits. I have used this sign \ for spades, | this one 
forhearts, / this one for clubs, and — this for diamonds. These marks 
are always made on the flap side of the envelope. No other mark is 
made on that side, except when the king is chosen. So, if the confed- 
erate should see two little marks (|| ) on the flap side he would know 
that the king of hearts had been drawn. This sign |\. would mean 
the king of spades, this | — the king of diamonds, and this | / the king 
of clubs. Should there be only one mark on the flap side of the envel 
ope he reads that and from it learns the suit. Then, turning to the 
other side, he sees the mark there and learns the number of the card 
selected. 

Before the card is chosen the two envelopes are lying on the table, 
and when the card is selected it must be shown to you. If the person 
objects you should say that you must see it in order to convey to the 
mind of the other person what the card really is. Then take one of 
the envelopes and address it to the person who is to say what card 
was drawn. While the person who drew the card is writing the note 
asking what card was drawn get the other envelope and mark it so 
that your confederate can read it. Then toss the addressed envelope 
to the one who drew the card, but, before he can seal it, say: 

“Here, I addressed that envelope. You had better take another 
one and address it yourself. Then you will know that there is no 
trick.” 

As you say this hand the marked envelope to him. Never sus- 
pecting, he will address it and send it to your confederate, who will be 
able, by the marking on it, to say immediately what card was chosen. 
This trick requires but little practice and is always effective. 






































For Baby's Outings 


Because THERMOS Bottles 
keep their contents hot 2, 
hours, you can put all baby’s 
milk for the day into THERMOS 

Bottles, and take baby for a whole 
day’s outing, or on arailroad jour- 
ney. At feeding hours, just pour the 
milk, warmand sweet, into the nurs- 
ing bottle. Or you can keep baby’s 
milk warm all night in THERMOS 
Bottles, relieving you of heating it 
at night. 

For Invalids it isa perfect boon. Fill 
THERMOS Bottles with hot or 
cold nourishment or drinks, place 
by bedside, and the invalid 
can help himself night 
and day. 




















keeps contents 
steaming hot 24 
hours, or ice cold 
72 hours, because it 
is made with a vacuum. The same 
THERMOS Bottle does both. No 
chemicals. Lasts a lifetime. Filled, 
cleaned, emptied same as any ordi- 
nary bottle. 

AT HOME, OFFICE, FACTORY, or 
when MOTORING, TRAVELING, or 
on all OUTING TRIPS, the Thermos 


Bottle will supply drinks hot or cold 
just when you want them. 

700,000 sold in 1907. If your dealer will 
not supply you we will ship direct. 

Pints $3.75. Quarts $5.75. 

Write for FREE BOOKLET, by 
Dr. M. FRANCES THORNTON, on 
Emergency Treatments for Nursery 
and Sickroom — of permanent 
value in every home. 


AmericanThermos Bottle Co. 
529 Fifth Avenue, New York 





















Write for this Cook Book 


Do you know that Salmon—the best 


fish caught, is capable of being pre- 
pared ina great number of most uncom- 
mon and appetizing ways? 

Here is a beautifully illustrated 
Cook Book which tells you how. 

The very names of the good things 
told about in this book are enough to 
temptan epicure — Salmon fritters, Sal- 
mon cutlet, Salmon curry, Scrambled 
eggs with Salmon and many more 
recipes—all splendid and all possess- 
ing greatfoodvalue, for Salmon isreally 
just asgood asmeatand morvehealthful. 

Write for this free Cook Book and 

let it be your guide to good eating, 


ALASKA PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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AND | 


HESE pictures form a part of the collection 

petition. The pages given here and in the 
constituting a gallery of American mothers and 
of the most comprehensive presentations of An 
with the promise we made when the contest w 
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MERICAN MOTHER 
ND HER. CHILD 


part of the collection of mother and child photographs obtained in our recent prize com- 
ven here and in the preceding issues will be followed by another installment next month, 
nerican mothers and children taken from real life which will at once be recognized as one 
» presentations of American motherhood ever attempted by a magazine. In accordance 
» when the contest was opened no names of mothers or children are published. 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 








HEN I was a child the month of August 
was especially dreaded by my mother 
because it was such a great time for 
company. Our acquaintance and dis- 
tant relationship were afflicted with 
people who had a genius for coming 

oS and staying “six weeks in the month 
of August.” My father’s people used to say of my 
mother that, if she had a fault, it was her lack of hospi- 
tality. They laid it to her Yankee origin. I used to 
grieve over this a good deal; I did not like to think of 
Mother as having a fault. It seemed to me a pity, 
when she was so clever at amusing people, at soothing . 
them when they were sick, at bringing in pretty trays of nice things 
to eat, and telling funny stories while you ate, to make you forget that 
your throat hurt or your side ached, that she could not freely share 
this exquisite faculty with the stranger within our gates. 


ox 


In the Old Days People had a Way of arriving unexpectedly. A 
whole wagon or carriage load would drive up to the gate about noon 
and begin unloading happily at our house. Maybe it was the 
Ruebottoms or the Oldshoes from up in the country, and quite likely 
there would be a trunk in the back of the wagon which meant that 
some young man who was breaking home ties, or some ambitious 
young miss, thirsting for a glimpse of town life, was to be left for a 
long visit with us. We lived in a village, which, when I was quite 
small, attained the distinction of a straggling bit of railroad, which 
gave us uncertain tenure upon the big world outside. An omnibus, 
the rumble of which could be heard all over town, met the trains twice 
a day, and conveyed travelers to the old square, brick hotel, and some- 
times to the houses of their friends in the village. Mother used to turn 
pale when she heard this old omnibus come bumping over the hill 
and down the dusty street toward our house on a hot August evening. 
I can remember her relief if it went past. She would lay her hand on 
her heart and give a deep sigh. “Oh, mercy,’ she would say, “I 
thought it was some of the Todds!” There was a long genealogy of 
the Todds, and they were inveterate visitors. They were not very 
near kin. Mother and we children lived with Aunt and Uncle. The 
Todds were related to Uncle by marriage, and it was Aunt who was 
“real kin’? to us. She was my father’s eldest sister, and I used to 
admire her company air above everything. Aunt was heroically tall, 
and had magnificent chestnut hair. It fell quite to her knees when she 
let it down, and she wore it in a heavy, round coil in the back, the 
front parted evenly and brushed down over her ears. This glossy 
crown of hair, her great height and a certain sweeping amplitude of 
her skirts, together with her fine old Virginia manners, made her 
seem quite magnificent, and conveyed the impression of palatial 
splendor to our bare little parlor with its red and green ingrain carpet 
and the Napoleon lounge that Father himself had made at odd times 
in the carpenter shop. I have the old lounge now. It is quite pretty, 
with its green rep mattress and pillows. 


é 
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The Glory of Having the Omnibus Stop at Our Gate—my feeling 


for the omnibus was one of reverential emotion, it seemed such a 
visible sign of things I longed to see and know—and the pleasure of 
seeing Aunt fling the door wide open and greet the visitors with regal 
hospitality, saying: ‘‘Make our house your home,” was invariably 
overshadowed when I sought for Mother and found her in the kitchen 
grimly poking up the fire in the cookstove, getting out the coffee-pot 
or slicing into one of our home-cured hams—maybe the last one in 
the smokehouse if the list of company had been very heavy that year! 
Perhaps the company which had arrived would have some children 
with them, new playmates for me, and I couldn’t see why Mother 
wasn’t pleased. I did heartily wish she were as gracious as Aunt. 
Aunt was a great entertainer. She could talk to nearly anybody. 
She was extremely well informed, and could discuss politics with 
Uncle’s friends, and argue doctrine for hours with ministers; and she 
could talk to women, too, about the fashions, and flowers, and the 
weaving, or the soap-making, or the poultry-raising, or anything else 
they were interested in. Mother was also a bright talker, but she 
talked .nost when nobody was visiting. When there was company 
she used to fly around the kitchen in silence that terrified me, accus- 
tomed as I was to having her tell stories while she kneaded the bread 
or fried the doughnuts or made up the pies. I used to confide to my 
sisters in moments of earnest conclave that there was only one time 
when I admired Aunt more than Mother, and that when I grew up and 
had a house of my own I meant, in this one thing, to be more like 
Aunt—I meant to be truly hospitable. Mother’s old friends tell me 
that I get more like her every day, and I believe it is true. Later in 
life I found that Mother was not inhospitable—she was merely bright. 
She saw that this custom of visiting was wrong, and besides, when you 
make people welcome, there must be something for them to eat, and 
we had no servants. Often my aunts, who thought Mother inhos- 
pitable, were of the company. There was one of them who would slip 
out and help Mother. I think she knew by bitter experience how 
much easier it is to be Mary than Martha. My heart, since I have 
had a house of my own to keep, has always gone out to the Marthas. 


ox 


When I Look Back upon Our Queer Little Home, just as it was, 
I wonder what charm people found there that made them wish to 
come. The freedom of our house which Aunt so splendidly gave them 
did not comprise much. To be sure, there was a clean bed with home- 
spun sheets and pillowcases, and a delightful quilt which offered just 
the proper covering for a summer night. Then there were dainty 
meals, for Mother was an excellent cook, and there were the narrow 
walks between the flower-beds where one might stroll about in the 
early morning or late at twilight, when the ‘‘smelling bud” and the 
sweetbrier leaves sent up their perfume, and the sensitive-plant went 
to sleep, and the big white yuccas stood up ghostlike at the end ef 
the garden walk. We had a little drop-leaf table that was square when 
you opened it out, and we sometimes pieced it out with a kitchen table 
if there were many guests. I enjoyed all this immensely, and the sight 
of the long tablecloth and the best dishes. But even at our best we 
must have had much that we would now consider intolerable. We 
had never heard of window screens. The pea-fowl tail was an import- 
ant feature of every meal. Somebody must brush flies vigorously 
every moment. The butter-dish and the honey-dish were covered with 
wire covers to keep out the flies. There was no ice. There was little 
privacy, too. The “spare bed” was in the sitting-room, and the little 
rooms upstairs were hot in the summer and cold in the winter. 

One thing I notice nowadays with some wonder is that, with all our 
improved ways of living, our manners and our conversation have not 
improved. Indeed, I seldom hear, no matter where I go, as much 
bright, pithy, witty and instructive discussion as I used to hear in the 
“company days” long ago. To be sure, not all of the company we 
had was bright. There were many times when the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul was not a part of the entertainment. I remember 
one day Mother was getting us children dressed for company, yanking 
us around into clean aprons and mercilessly polishing our ears. We 





bore it like little Spartans: we liked company, and we 
knew Mother’s company mood. “I want you children 
to behave your very best today,” mumbled Mother, 
with her mouth full of pins. 

One of us, doubtless myself, as I was always asking 
questions, said: ‘ Why?” 

“Because,” she replied grimly, “the people who 
are coming to see us are fools.” There was great 
philosophy in this. One can afford to misbehave, to 
drop conventionalities, to be free and natural only 
before bright people.. Fools always demand etiquette 
and the latest styles in everything, and they are sure to 
like constrained manners and affected styles of speech. 

After I got a house of my own I found out more about hospitality 
and changed my ideas somewhat. The theory of true hospitality is 
fine, but the practice, simplify it as you may, is trying. My father’s 
family imbibed their ideas of hospitality from a régime which was pecul- 
iarly suited tothem. When Aunt went to the door to meet our visitors 
she forgot for the moment that there was not a row of negro cabins 
in the back yard. The old Southern spirit which was so ready to 
“kill a nigger and bring the spring down the hill”? was in ascendency. 
Mother, in the kitchen, faced the practical aspect of it—no wonder 
that hospitality was her greatest lack. 


eX 


The Coming of Age Brings with It many ameliorations. For 
nearly every grief time brings us a joy. We no longer long for things 
we used to suffer for. Little things do not worry us; we see the use- 
lessness of trying to impress other people with the elegance or even the 
comparative smartness of our surroundings. We can enjoy guests 
more when we are not mortified about the contrasts between their way 
of living and ours. This is a lesson that all young housekeepers need 
to learn. It is useless to try to give company the things they are accus- 
tomed to at home. By doing this you lose your own individuality, the 
special charm of your home, and this is doubtless the very thing the 
guest is secking, or he would not have come. 

As we grow older we realize this and curtail our list of visitors to 
just the few who, we know, like us as we are. As we grow older we 
learn, too, not to be constantly setting up contrasts between our way 
of living and that of other people, even when we have no company 
and the home dining-room is at its worst. I used to suffer agonies 
because we couldn’t have a change of table linen every day, and because 
my husband and I were obliged to sit down to our meals in our work- 
ing clothes, often too weary to talk or to preserve a cheerful and festive 
air, which it seemed to me should always pervade a meal. I fretted 
over our common fare and the way I was obliged to serve it. I longed 
for changing courses and a maid in cap and apron to serve them. 

Our house, too, was a subject for constant fretting. In our struggle 
for existence and our eagerness to achieve a competency we fell afoul 
of our present abode because we got it cheap. It is a big, unwieldy 
house, with everything it shouldn’t have and nothing that it should. 
There are thirty-six windows, some of them ‘‘twin windows,” which, 
you know, are an abomination before the Lord, eight doors in the 
kitchen, transoms all over the house, and we did have inside shutters 
till I went after them with a screwdriver and deliberately took them 
down and stacked them in the woodhouse loft. Among other things 
with which the architect afflicted us is a wardrobe in the dining-room. 
It is one of those things that some people consider “‘so handy,” like a peg 
on the back of a door to “hang things on,” or an old-fashioned ‘‘ what- 
not,” which certainly was well named. The master of the house took 
a liking to this wardrobe from the first. He likes to put things there 
where he can find them when he wants them. For fifteen years he 
never failed to open this wardrobe door while I was getting dinner on 
the table, and leave it open. Company days were no exception. This 
used to annoy me greatly; now I only laugh at it. Really I should be 
disappointed if, after hurriedly taking off my kitchen apron and trying 
to cool my face a little and assume a company air faintly resembling 
Aunt’s best old Virginia manner, I did not have to pause on my way 
to invite the people out to a meal and close this wardrobe door! 
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I Do Heartily Wish that Company was not so much trouble, and 
that we could learn the secret of true hospitality. I have lately formu- 
lated the maxim that true hospitality consists in having exactly what 
you meant to have to eat, and in not changing the tablecloth unless 
you meant to do so anyway. But even this does not solve the prob- 
lem. One must give a guest a clean room with fresh sheets and pillow- 
cases—and there is the laundry bill, already terrifying, or the family 
wash — if one does it one’s self—quite at the limit of the last straw. Life 
has been a bit unkind to us in regard to hospitality. She has made it 
hard for us. We all feel right about it at heart—we are always saying 
to ourselves: 

‘*Afterwhile—and one intends 
To be gentler to his friends— 
To walk with them, in the hush 
Of still evenings, o’er the plush 
Of home-leading fields, and stand 
Long at parting, hand in hand.” 


or 


But the Inexorable Duties of Daily Life seem constantly to forbid 
the very graces we most long to cultivate. Long ago we fell away 
from old-time customs. Company and hot weather are no longer 
combined as inevitable terrors. People do not visit any more unless 
we ask them to. When we do ask them there is a perfunctoriness 
about it that makes us all feel a bit formal and repressed; though we 
think that there is much to talk about when they get here we stare at 
each other and can think of little to say. We read of ‘‘week-end” 
hospitality among the rich. Guests are invited and perhaps do not 
see one member of the family during their visit. The establishment is 
simply placed at their disposal. This really does not differ a great 
deal from old-time company days, when the mistress of the house was 
kept close to the kitchen all day long, while the company sat in the 
parlor or on the front porch in luxurious ease. I am so much like 
Mother, though I meant to be like Aunt, that I have never been willing 
to do this for anybody but young folk. When the girls were at home 
I never thought it a hardship to cook and plan for their company. 
Youth is so brief at best, I was always willing to help make it idyllic. 
I never knew that it was hot or that I was tired, so long as I could 
hear the merry voices and light footsteps of a drove of happy young- 
sters around the house. I was willing to serve my term for them, 
knowing that very soon they, too, must meet the responsibilities and 
cares that are so sure to change our earlier ideals of life. Though we 
have lost some heartiness of living, in changing customs of hospitality, 
women have gained much through the change. I indorse woman’s 
emancipation from the duty of entertaining every selfish and unap- 
preciative person who happened to come, as our mothers used to be 
obliged to do, if only she does not carry her rebellion too far and refuse 
to entertain her own family with that personal supervision and sacri- 
fice which are absolutely necessary to the preservation of a real home. 
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“1847 ROGERS BROS: 


Proven by the test of 
service on the tables of 
three generations, this 
famous brand of silver 
plate has become the 
acknowledged standard 


Spoons, Knives, Forks, 
etc., bearing the mark 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.’are sold 
by leading dealers every- 
where. Send for Catalogue 
“V-28” as an aid in making 
your selection. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CoO., 
Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor.) 


THE LATEST 
PATTERN 














The Attractive Table 

is candle-lighted—but candles have to be 
trimmed—a real nuisance! They ‘‘ gutter” 
and splutter; they flicker and flare; in a 
warm room they soften and bend ; there is 
always danger of fire from burning shades. 


Twilight Candle Lamp 


looks exactly like a wax candle, but burns 
kerosene, gives a brighter but equally soft 
glowing light, requires no attention after 
once regulated, and can’t set fire to shade. 


Odorless —Safe — Economical 

‘The ‘candle "’ is the kerosene reservoir — of 
one piece and can’t leak; fits any candlestick. 
Burns five hours with one filling, costs twenty 
times less than candle-light for same time. 
‘The light comes from miniature lamp, with 
braided wick, glass chimney and holder for 
any shade, which entirely conceals lamp and 
making it look exactly likea waxcandle. Metal 
parts are nickel plated. 

If your dealer cannot or will 
not furnish them, we will send $ 00 
them on an absolute guarantee 
to refund your money if not en- 
tirely satisfactory. Price [2 Per 
(mail or express charges prepaid) Pair 
Illustrated folder free. 


H. G. McFaddin & Co., 38 Warren St., New York 











Every Room in Your Home 
needs this clever new hanger —the 
Handihook. You can puta 


HANDIHOOK 


up in an instant. No hammering or 
screwing. Just athumb-push and it’s 
in. Won't mar wall or woodwork. 
Small and ornamental. Holds up to 10 
pounds. The best thing ever devised 
for hanging up pictures, coats, waists, 
towels, kitchen utensils, etc. Finished 
in brass, gun-metal, nickel and antique 
copper. 25¢ dozen. Send 10c with 
your stationery or hardware dealer's 
name for sample assortment, 


A Goertz & Co.,.278 Morris Ave.,Newark,N_J. 
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hat Can be Done with Old Houses A weather 
By Phebe Westcott Humphreys forecast 
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The first cool evenings 
forecast the hard, dull bit- 


| BY THE use of a liberal amount of ingenuity and very little money an abandoned house which can be bought for a mere song terness of coming Winter. 

may often be transformed into a pretty summer cottage or an ‘‘all-the-year-round’’ home. A practical illustration of You can regulate yourown 
this idea is shown above in the ‘‘before and after’’ pictures of the stone cabin found on an estate in Eastern Pennsylvania. 
Practically the only expense was the building of a rustic porch in place of the ugly board ‘‘lean-to.”’ 
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weather in your own home 
—make June of January. | 
Every weather change, 
even in this capricious 
climate, is overcome in- 
stantly, automatically by 
the regulating devices of 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 




















for Hot-Water and Low-Pres- 
sure Steam heating. This will 
interest particularly those 
sabe ere A oe who do not like to rise in a cold 
. — room—and those who enjoy a 
A a a “96 “ee = ae saigicoca erg hice this eae gg ee oid sarap A new A ; | comfortably warmed bath- 
aced entrance p a and a pz ane ~ ave change nto an ideal cottage home. is amazing wha . 

few clever touches wil aa pectin oh aaa, tek ote seach ceieaie ties. are a scseatitly built, and all they eal is a rian —and those who like to 
little polishing to make them both picturesque and homelike. begin the day right in a cozily 
ne _ warmed breakfast-room — and 

those who know what it means 
to have warm corners and 
warm floors for children’s play 
—and those who know how 
much cold halls cost them 
each winter in discomfort and 
doctors’ bills —and everybody 
|] else who lives in a climate 
|| like ours, where twelve hours 
often makes the difference be- 
tween Florida and Greenland. 



































Whether you live in a three-room fiat, 
or cottage, or a ninety-room mansion— 
whether your building is OLD or new 
—FARM or town—our outfits of 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators are so simple to put in and 
to run, so moderate in price, so clean 
and sanitary that you cannot longer 
afford to put up with the old-fashioned 
N THE good old days our forebears built stone houses and they built them to last—not for one generation but for many. wasteful, unhealthful heating. 

Here is one of them converted into a patcern home, — the two illustrations tell the story of how it was done. The original ADVANTAGE 14:—AMERICAN 
house looks disreputable, but it really isn’t, for every line is carefully studied and it presents a harmonious whole. The Radiators are made in 31,350 sizes and 
finishing touches were omitted, however, and the second picture shows how important they are. shapes for various uses; detachable 


legs for carpeted 
floors ; warming 
ovens for dining- 
rooms; withven- 
tilating attach- 
ments; to fit 
under low win- 
dows, and under 
bay-window 
seats; narrow 
models for halls 
and bathrooms; 
giants for storm 
vestibule or 
outer halls; in 
fact, just the 

oul radiator for each 
Rococo Dining-Room 


pattern of American particular place 
Radiators that needs one. 
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Our book tells all about them (and all about 
the IDEAL Boilers). You will need it to 
choose the models from. Mailed free. Write 
now, before Winter— not fhen, when it’s here. 
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Offices and warehouses in all large cities. 
T FIRST glance there is a world of difference in the contrasting pictures of this house, yet a careful comparison will show MERIGAN ADIATOR OMPANY 
that but little change has been made. A new porch and some careful grading about tell the story. The extension of the . 
porch partly across one end serves to round out the house and give it the appearance of more width. Certainly this change 


DEPT. 25. CHICAGO 
was simple and inexpensive enough not to tax even a lean pocketbook. 
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Pretty Girl Questions 
By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


“Heat on the Nerves’ 


MARIANNA. Summer heat 
is upon us and no girl should 
neglect hygienic precautions. 
Bathing, clothing, diet, rest, 
all demand regulation by 
common-sense. A_ cool 
shower is a good beginning 
for a July day. A tin dipper 
and a bucket of cool water 
are excellent substitutes 
for the latest plumbing de- 
vices. Another shower, 
without rubbing, before 
going to bed, makes a good hygienic day-end. 
Clothing worn next to the skin should be 
changed daily. Many people wear a light flan- 
nel or knit abdominal band. Linen, cotton or 
silk for clothing are the best summer materials. 
In your diet list have salads, fresh fruit, bread, 
eggs, milk and water—not iced. Never exercise 
in the middle of the day. Take a nap or lie 
down for half an hour directly after luncheon 
and sleep eight hours every night. Your nerves 
on this routine will be apt to develop consider- 
able resistance to heat. 


One Way to Cool Off 


SuMMER GiRL. By putting your wrists under 
a stream of cool running water you will feel relief 
from the heat almost at once. Bathing the tem- 
ples with cool water is a great comfort when one 
is overheated. 


“A Thoroughbred Never Whines” 


Rosa. Whining or fretting is the smallest kind 
of worrying. And we all know superficially the 
baneful effects of worry on the entire organism. 
Perhaps in your efforts to overcome this beset- 
ting sin of worrying it will help you to remember 
that ‘‘a thoroughbred never whines.” Meet 
with courage whatever comes to you. Take hold 
of it squarely and the fear will vanish. 
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No Work in the Bedroom 

Betty. Since you are obliged to do writing 
two evenings in the week never do this work in 
your bedroom. Keep that fresh and cool for the 
night’s sleep. 
Skin Diseases and Rheumatism 

CarRIE. Deep breathing will help to keep 
you free from diseases due to an excessive amount 
of waste matter in the blood. Decomposition is 
constantly going on in the body. Oxygen con- 
sumes the waste matter. Consequently deep 
breathing in fresh air purifies the entire system. 
The oxygen taken into the lungs passes into the 
blood and circulates throughout the body, picking 
up material that has been rejected by the tissues. 


“Sugar Headaches’ 

ALEXINA. This is the name given by an 
English physician to so-called bilious attacks 
due to excessive sugar-eating. Nature has set a 
sugar standard—the amount found in milk. It 
is said that the quantity of sugar in an ordinary 
body is about two teaspoonfuls and a half, while 
about one teaspoonful of salt is present. Esti- 
mate the amount of sugar you eat in one day— 
not forgetting the candy or chocolate treat on 
Saturday. A physician who writes on the injuri- 
ous effects of excessive sugar-eating believes 
that ‘‘many puzzling cases of ‘headache,’ for 
which eye-strain, heredity and other causes are 
a are due to sugar in excess.” 
The Way to Drink 

Juuta. Nearly always before using a common 
drinking-cup a girl will rinse out the glass thor- 
oughly. But how often do you think of washing 
the outside as well? Now watch a person 
drink. Nearly always the lower lip goes down 
on the outside of the glass, covering considerable 
of itsspace. If you have to use such a glass wash 
the outside. Then when you drink barely touch 
the edge of the lip to the cup. 


For Perspiring2 Hands 


Vi1oLET. Sprinkle talcum powder over your 
hands and inside of your gloves. This procedure 
often prevents the Fg e effects of excessive 
perspiration on light gloves. 


Sea Bathing 


MILDRED. Girls do themselves much harm 
every summer by injudicious sea bathing. It is 
such a temptation to stay in the water too long. 
A very few minutes is far better than half an 
hour, and no girl whose reaction after the plunge 
is not good should indulge in sea bathing. 


For Tired Feet 


S. H. I. Bathing the feet morning and even- 
ing is as necessary to comfort as washing the 
hands. Wear fresh stockings every day—and if 
this means a burdensome laundry item, thea 
wash the stockings yourself. After trying this 
plan you will never go back to ‘‘two pairs a 
week.”” As you have to stand so much, dissolve 
in the footbath one ounce of alum, two ounces of 
rock salt and two ounces of borax. 


The “Melody Cure” for Stuttering 

SUFFERER. The physician who suggests this 
treatment for stuttering believes that the trouble 
is a habit over which the sufferer has no control. 
Besides general treatment he makes use of what 
he calls the ‘‘melody cure.” The afflicted person 
is asked to sing sentences in a familiar melody. 
Or he is taught to speak little verses and ordinary 
sentences, such as, ‘‘Please give me a glass of 
water,” sliding the voice up and down. This 
method ‘‘is like a surgical operation that removes 
an old voice and gives him a new one.”’ 


Trained Nurses on Steamships 


Mase. Your information is correct. It was 
mentioned on this page once before that one 
of the most important trans-Atlantic steamship 
companies employs trained nurses on its vessels. 
Doubtless other lines will follow this example. 


Good Manners and Good Form 
By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


The Second Call Without Special Invitation 
Is a young man who has called upon a 
young woman free to go again, if at his first 
visit she has not expressed the wish that he may 
do so? DAYTON. 
Yes, if the young woman once invited him 
to call that is sufficient to assure him of a 
welcome at other times as well as at his first 
visit. If the invitation has appeared perfunc- 
tory, and her manner, when he called, lacking in 
cordiality, he need not repeat his visit. 


A Girl’s Escort from a Dance 


My parents and I disagree about a matter of 
propriety. Is it not perfectly correct for me to 
accept the escort of a young man home from a 
dance? All the girls do it. Lora. 


If the young man is well known to the parents, 
and one to whom they may safely intrust their 
daughter, there is no objection to such an arrange- 
ment, if the public opinion of the community 
indorses it. In large cities a maid or possibly an 
obliging father or brother calls for a young girl 
after a dance, if she has no chaperon. In the 
smaller towns much more liberty is allowed, but 
for a girl to be left by her parents with no escort 
except one which she may chance to pick up dur- 
ing the evening is not to be thought of. 

Incidentally, the tone of the above letter re- 
veals that which lays our American girls open to 
criticism by well-bred people everywhere, espe- 
cially among those of the older civilizations. The 
young woman gives her opinion as though it were 
of the same value as that of her parents—assum- 
ing an equality to which her position in no way 
entitles her, no matter what advantages over those 
of her parents they have been able to give her. 


What Does the “P. P. C. Card’ Mean? 


What are the conventions regulating the p. p. c. 
card,and what do the letters mean? (Mrs.)L.R 

The cards inscribed with the initial letters of 
the French words ‘‘ pour prendre congé” (to take 
leave) are sent only when one intends to leave the 
place permanently or set forth upon one’s travels 
for an absence fe prkeont months at least. The 
cards are usually sent to one’s entire acquaint- 
ance a few days before the intended departure 
without regard to the social balance-sheet. They 
require no acknowledgment. When making the 
usual change of residence in the spring and 
autumn p. p. c. cards are not in order. 





When a Second Man Caller Comes 


When calling upon a young woman and 

another man arrives, which should leave first? 
ARTHUR J. 

Good form demands that the first comer shall 
leave shortly after the arrival of the second, 
unless the conversation so includes him that he 
feels sure of his welcome, when he may remain 
for a brief time. But he should always be the 
first to go, since he was the first to come. 


The First Visit in a Strange House 


I am invited to make a visit at the country 
house of the friend of a friend and should be 
grateful for a few hints about correct behavior. 

ALICE Maup. 

Send your acceptance or regret very promptly 
If you accept be sure to arrive when expected. 
Carry with you a box of bonbons, a new book or a 
magazine for your hostess, since it is your first 
visit. Adapt your requirements for service to the 
limitations of the establishment. Keep your 
room in perfect order—using its furnishings care- 
fully. Be punctual at meals. Welcome anything 
proposed for your pleasure and enter into it with 
spirit and interest. Contribute what you can to 
the pleasure of the others. Don’t be persuaded 
to prolong your stay beyond the time named in 
your invitation. Upon your departure remember 
each servant who has rendered you service with a 
small gift of money. Write immediately upon 
your return home to thank your hosts for their 
kind hospitality. Hold yourself in honor bound 
never to repeat anything that may reflect upon 
them or their household. 


A Wife’s Friendship with Other Men 

What are the proper relations of a girl after she 
is married toward the men whom she has known 
well before? I have some good friends, with 
whom I have corresponded, in whose success I 
am interested, whose society I enjoy. My hus- 
band thinks it most improper that we should 
continue on terms of intimacy, since he does not 
know them. E. M. F. 

It is usual for husband and wife to accept each 
other’s friends as their own—jointly, not person- 
ally, when it concerns those of opposite sex. If 
either husband or wife object to any friend of 
the other’s it is not only right but also most im- 
portant to home happiness that the wishes of 
the one should guide the relations of the other 
with those of the opposite sex. A young hus- 
band’s jealousy of his wife’s exclusive interest is 
very sensitive, and to understand it a woman has 
only to test herself by imagining what she would 
feel did he show special interest in other girls. 





























Social Affairs for August 
By Mary McKim Marriott 


An Orchard Party was 
once upon a time inform- 
ally carried out by a little 
maid in honor of two or three 
overgrown brothers, home 
for the holidays. The col- 
lation table was spread un- 
der the branches of the old, 
gnarled apple trees in the 
orchard. Golden-yellow . 
crépe paper was used for the A > 
centrepiece and doilies, the 
outlines of which were concealed by masses of 
laurelleaves. A rustic basket in the centre of the 
table was filled with peaches, golden-yellow pears 
and rosy apples. ‘Tiny, bobbing crab-apples 
strung on streamers of yellow ribbon fell to the 
edges of the table from the low, overhanging 
branches, and strips of rough bark tied with 
yellow ribbon bore the guests’ names. Frozen 
fruit, ices disguised as fruit, fruit punch and 
home-made cake were served as refreshments. 

Later, each guest was given a piece of paper 
containing half a quotation referring to fruit, 
and bidden to search for the other half in the tall 
orchard clover; tied to the remaining half of her 
quotation each girl found a cunning little stuffed 
fruit pincushion. The boys each found an end 
of yellow twine which they were bidden to follow. 
The cords were tangled around the tree-trunks, 
high up over the branches, through bushes, and 
so on, until at last all the strings led to one 
weather-beaten old apple tree where numbered 
packages dangled with the natural fruit high up 
in the tree-top. A ladder leaned against the 
side of the tree-trunk, and while the boys climbed 
to victory, the girls stood below applauding them. 





A Moonlight Outdoor Party in a luxuriant 
clover-field was given by another sensible little 
lady. Downy cushions, camp stools, and little 
squares of matting thrown on the new-mown 
hay furnished the necessary paraphernalia. 

The party started with a moonlight ‘‘Sun- 
bonnet Sewing-Bee.”’ A clover-scented package 
wrapped in brown paper and tied with brown 
cord was passed to each person. Each package 
contained half a yard of apron gingham, scissors, 
needle and thread. Couples were formed by 
matching the color and design of the gingham, 
there being only two half-yards of each pattern. 

As a sewing-bee would be incomplete without 
a bit of gossip the hostess also passed to each 
guest a little envelope bearing a slip of paper 
containing a line from Whittier’s charming 
‘*Maud Muller.” Each guest was required to 
write a bit of romance about the simple harvest 
lassie and the stately judge, adding two original 
lines to the one found inclosed in the envelope. 
When the results had been read aloud all the 
girls of the party were given wooden rakes, and 
the men pitchforks with which to rake 


““the meadow sweet with hay,”’ 


and incidentally to provide the little refreshment- 
tables which were to be made of mounds of the 
sweet clover straw. ‘Two couples were seated 
picnic-fashion at each table, and wooden platters 
and knives and forks were used for the refresh- 
ments which were trundled from table to table in 
a wheelbarrow decorated with clover blossoms. 


A Veranda Watermelon Party was also de- 
lightfully carried out by an ingenious hostess. 
The wide veranda was brilliant with Japanese 
lanterns and grinning watermelon Jack-o’- 
lanterns. The refreshment-table was spread on 
the porch and had for the centrepiece half a 
watermelcn hollowed out, filled with brilliant 
nasturtiums, and set on a flat table-mirror banked 
around with nasturtiums. Squares of water- 
melon rind were used for guest-cards, the guests’ 
names having been written on them with a sharp 
quill. Place doilies had been cut from vivid 
watermelon-pink crépe paper having a dotted 
border of black watermelon seeds. The first 
course consisted of pure watermelon juice served 
in little green bouillon-cups, and in which tiny, 
floating blocks of watermelon took the place of 
crofitons. For the second course the meat of the 
watermelon was served on watercress leaves in 
the shape of small fish having watermelon seeds 
for eyes. For the salad course watermelon was 
arranged tomato shape on nasturtium leaves, 
having nasturtium flowers fora filling. For the 
final dessert course bricks of watermelon frozen 
hard were served with cracked ice in little boats 
of watermelon rind, each boat being steered by 
a tiny black piccaninny. 


Invitations toa Lemon Party were cut in the 
shape of lemons and tied with bows of yellow 
ribbon. On arrival each guest was provided 
with a card on which his or her name had been 
written and to which a spray of lemon verbena 
was tied by yellow ribbon. As soon as the guests 
arrived they were taken to the dining-room, 
where the y table was covered with a centre- 
piece and doilies of lemon crépe paper and sur- 
rounded by hedges of fragrant lemon verbena. 
For the centrepiece a block of ice was placed on 
a deep tray, the latter being concealed by sprays 
of verbena and pale yellow nasturtiums. A 
small pyramid of lemons was piled high on the 
ice, over which trailed verbena and yellow nas- 
turtiums. Each person was asked to choose a 
lemon from the pyramid, cut it and count the 
seeds and put the number on his or her card. 
The lemons were then carried off to the pantry 
where they were made into lemonade. The seeds 
were gathered into a large glass jar tied with 
lemon-colored ribbon and the jar was placed 
so that every one could see it. Guesses were 
then in order as to the number of seeds in the 
jar, and the number guessed was also recorded 
on the card.’ For refreshments, sardine and 
tongue sandwiches were served, iced tea with 
mint and slices of lemon, lemon sherbet, lemon 
cakeandlemonade. Large farmers’ hats trimmed 
with lemon ribbon, artificial lemons and lemon 
verbena were given as prizes for the closest 
guesses as to the seeds in the jar. 


NoTE— Doctor Walker, Mrs. Kingsland and Miss Marriott are always glad to answer questions in THE JOURNAL. 
A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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THE PERFECT FRUIT JAR 
Avoid the troubles you’ ve had with 
old style screw top jars by using the 


Automatic 


Schram FRUIT JAR 


Easy to Seal — oe down the cap of a 
Schram Jar and it is perfectly sealed. 

Easy to Open — slip a case knife under the rim 
of the cap—draw around and the jar is opened. 

The Schram Jars cost no more than the old screw top jars 
and cause no troubles. No rubbers to buy. 

8,200,000 sold in 1907 and not a complaint. 

If your dealer can’t supply extra caps, send us 15c. for 
a dozen and 5c. extra for postage. 

SCHRAM AUTOMATIC SEALER CO. _4 
: 518 Liggett Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Schram Automatic SealerCo. / 
of Canada, Ltd. 
Waterloo, Ontario. | 


. Easy toSeal / 
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The Best Protection 
for Skirts, Petticoats 
and Trousers 










The only 
device that 
preserves the 
original lines and 
folds of skirts and 
petticoats. The gar 
ments are inserted be 
tween the springs radiating from metal bracket, 
and held in even tension by sub-springs. No ad- 
justing — will last for years. Holds up to 12 
skirts or petticoats or 6 pairs of trousers. Write 
for merchant selling Buckingham Garment 
Holder in your city. If not on sale we 5 
send direct on receipt of price ; $1.7 
Money back if not satisfactory. 


Buckingham Rae Co., Dept. 2 Aree St. 











Non-Nettle 


White pla” 


PROTECT YOUR BABY 


MOTHER AND SAVE MONEY 


No mother who knows about Non- Nettle Flannels would 
think of using any other kind. They <re so soft, warm, 
comfortable and durable. Beware of imitations. All 
genuine Non-Nettle Flannels are stamped Non-Nettle 
every half yard on selvage and are sold only by us. 

Let us send you Free the Non-Nettle stury along with 
the Flannel and Baby White Goods sample case, cata 
logue of Embroideries, Laces, Embroidered Flannels, 
Infants’ Outfits and hundreds of helps for expectant 
mothers all free if you mention this publication. 

For 25c. we will include a perfect modern pattern for 
every article in baby’s first wardrobe, telling quantity of 
material needed and giving comprehensive illustrated 
instructions. We can refer you to 25,000 satisfied mothers 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., Est. 1885, Toledo, Ohio. 

















ENGRAVED 100 for gage 
WEDDING $750 STATIONERY 
INVITATIONS —  |comMPaNy 
Each Additional Hundred $2.50 914 E, Main St 
Delivered free in the U. S. Write for book of Richmond, V: 
samples, unsurpassed for artistic excellence, e 
quality and finish. Sent on request. Write now ny 














e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including tv? 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 

ds, 5 


,» 50c. Write for samp!es- 


ing C: 


ar 
L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1043 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Tells of Outdoor Fétes 
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if it rains?’’ asks 
every committee 
on a lawn social. 
Weather not on 
' its best behavior 
4 : ¢é2 is the only fear of 
the oer and if it threatens 
they plan to run. One way of 
escape suggests itself in what one 
of our Minnesota readers has 
told me. It had rained for weeks, 
and the young people were dis- 
couraged, for they had a reputa- 
tion for good times outdoors. 
‘Let’s have an Umbrella 
Social.” hazarded one member of 
the committee as a suggestion. 

“Whoever heard of sucha 
thing?” 

Well, they started. 

I don’t believe you and I could 
carry it out just as they did, but 
we will use as many of their 











drawn, with a basket of marbles 
in the centre. From the rafters 
was a strong swing so that the 
boys could swing out over the 
hay and drop into it. A target 
and rifle were kept in use, and 
in the carriage-shed was a small 
brick fireplace where the boys 
popped corn. A long table 
holding all the good things of a 
picnic supper was spread in the 
carpenter-shed, and there, too, 
was an old piano and a musician 
ready to respond to all requests. 

The barn and sheds were 
decorated with Japanese lan- 
terns, and as the day was dark 
these were lighted the entire 
afternoon. Atthe table each boy 
was presented with a_ badge 
fashioned from a corn wrapper 
tied with green ribbon bearing 


picnic. 











ideas as we can and add some 





ideas of our own and of our 
other friends. I would try first 
for the lawn of the church, and for the use of a suitable room—in case 
it rains—or for the lawn of some hospitable woman friend and her 
first-floor rooms, if need be. 
Cut some umbrella-shaped invitations six inches long of gray paper 
and write your invitation in black: 
On Tuesday next, at half-past eight, 
Bring your umbrella to our gate. 
(Who’s wise to this attends.) 
Come, shine or rain! 
And in your train 
Your family and friends! 


Now here’s a good use for all the old umbrella frames without 
covers that you can get. Open them and cut off the handles, then cover 
them with crépe paper in all the colors of the rainbow; or cover them 
first with mosquito netting and then flowers, foliage or rosettes, silver 
paper stars or gilt paper moons. These umbrellas are hung under the 
trees, and if it rains they may be hung in the house in doorways, in a 
line over the stairs, over the dining-table, and on the porch. You will 
have to use lanterns for light, but see if you can get some of the boys 
who like to pound to make a rainbow-shaped frame and hang this 
with invisible wires among the trees. Cover the frame in its colors 
and have an extension on the back deep enough to hold candles to 
light it. 

The young folk who planned this social had the different “elements” 
represented by young men who kept the guests from getting rainy-day 
“blues.” There was “Thunder,” in black domino with drum and 
drumsticks, who made the quiet people jump. If any one looked too 
sober the Sun,” in glittering tinsel, flashed sunlight from a dark lantern 
and “lit up” his face, and the “Clouds,” in gray gowns with silver 
linings, with atomizers filled with violet-water busily sprinkled those 
who talked too long in one place. 


When it Rains Dimes 


OW it would be a good arrangement to provide some form of 
N entertainment under.each umbrella. Under one have some one 
play the banjo and sing; under others the young folks may recite, tell 
stories, offer comb or mouth-organ solos, make and sell candy, prepare 
chafing-dish relishes, and so on. Or a series of progressive games 
might be arranged. Near the “Rainbow” you could sell ‘“ Rain- 
drops” (small caramels), “Rainbow” ice cream, “ Rubber Boots” 
(confectionery in black- paper boots), “Sunlight” (yellow taffy), 
'Star ” shape :d cookies, and “‘ Hail’? (lemon drops). 

Or another way to use these decorations and have a money-making 
social would be to group the umbrellas according to their colors and 
place under each color a small table correspondingly decorated, from 
which a portion of the supper, corresponding 
in color as nearly as may be, is served. Each 









The Gayly-Colored Fancy Articles Flapped in the Breeze 


After supper, on returning to 
the barn, they found the amuse- 
ments had been cleared away 
and through the centre was stretched a big sheet. Shadow pictures 
were then shown, which, with charades, ended a happy afternoon. 


The Bazar in the Orchard 


MUST tell you of a feature which one worker originated for a 

lawn bazar after, as she says, lying awake nights thinking up some- 
thing practical and novel that would be a financial success. Her 
society gave a Chinese lawn féte and had the usual! decorations of 
lanterns and sold Chinese articles, confections, etc. At one side of 
the lawn was an old apple orchard, and here is where her original 
idea was carried out. Three clotheslines were strung zigzag between 
the trees. On one line were fastened with clothespins all sorts of 
useful articles: wearing apparel, things for the household, or fancy 
articles, to be sold at a quarter; on another line articles similar, but 
of greater value, were sold for fifty cents, and on a third and much 
shorter line a few baby articles for twenty-five and fifty cents. Each 
article on the lines was ticketed with a Chinese laundry ticket, pink 
with black characters. At the entrance to the orchard was stationed 
a young woman in costume, who sold corresponding laundry tickets, 
and Chinese laundrymen (the young boys of the church) piloted guests 
in among the clotheslines and helped them find their laundry by 
matching the ticket purchased with the corresponding one attached 
to some article on the line. 

The gayly-colored articles flapping in the breeze added much to 
the scene. In the evening the lighted lanterns and the bright moon- 
light made the orchard a most attractive spot. 


To Help Music and Flower Committees 


\.% UNUSUAL invitation in which you will be interested has come to 
me. I have adapted it to this month and have had it reproduced 
that you may see the arrangement of the musical terms. The invita- 
tions were sheet music size, rolled and tied with a flowered ribbon. 

A good way to work this invitation out musically for an outdoor 
affair would be to carry out some ideas given in the little story which 
Mrs. Burton Kingsland tells of a country church that needed a new 
organ and whose people were aroused to get it if they could. 

The “Lady Bountiful” of the congregation had offered her house 
and grounds for a Jawn party, but in order to make a charge for 
admission something new was needed. 

Some one had the happy inspiration to suggest that as the object 
was to further musical interests, the féte should have a tuneful char- 
acter, and it was decided that all who were willing to take active part 
in the entertainment should sing or otherwise express the idea char- 
acteristically, for the benefit of the rest of the company. So many 

taking part as performers insured thcir inter- 
est and that of their families and friends. 





person receives a papier-maché plate with _———- j When the important afternoon arrived 
fork, spoon, etc., at the first table, and takes bs Se ——————— | through the midst of the waiting throngs 
them with him to the other tables, from ie 7 — mae ; seated under the trees the various processions 
each of which he receives a helping. Here & aad SSS ee of choristers passed in turn. 


are a few suggestions for the menu in the 
order of color: 


stew ——at-Z2455 a 


Red: Ham or tongue, tomatoes, radishes, 
beets. 

Orange: Orange cake, cheese crackers, 
coffee with cream. 

Yellow: Bananas, pears, peaches, lemonade. 

Green: Lettuce salad, olives, watercress 
sandwiches. 

Blue and Indigo: Blueberry cake. 
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First came half a dozen young girls walk- 
ing two by two, in classic Greek dress of soft 
white cheésecloth, their heads wreathed with 
blossoms of peach, apple and cherry, waving 
branches of the same with rhythmic motion, 
while they sang Mende Issohn’s “Spring 
Song.” 


90 simply wt to very the ever 








heLber ty 


RES te une xg ie your re They were followed by a procession of 


white-robed nuns, who chanted a selection 


V yee mest your recur +8 oor Foam renew, me tay =} from the church music of the fifteenth century. 

tone; “Candy straws. 2 a ah em 4 A flock of girls, dressed as babies, came 

: : . : —terave tun beyond a eae Sosa ae ; j : vee z ’ oe : A 

Rain-barrels might be distributed as sou- FINN a = next, playing on combs, rattles, penny 

venirs with the understanding that a === geri; ent eee va wed) tie ry | trumpets, etc., the well-known “ Kinder- 

. "< | . . . 
“shower” of pennies is to be caught in them s it Lib Symphonie,” and upon their heels came a 
and that they are to be returned upon a Saaeme ib Test noisy mob of girls and young men shouting 
iv 4 : arrels j . : : = : = » “ Marseillaise.”’ 

given date. Or these barrels might be a —— | forth the “Ma aise. 

distributed with the invitation asking for a As these proceeded on their way a dozen 

“shower” of dimes to be returned on the weGchemy promis you Zpurncer-are gover Fe: = plantation negroes made their appearance, 
2 ’ . ° ° apa “fe = ” 
evening of the Umbrella Social. t =| singing favorite Coon songs.’ 

\r , A band of picturesque gypsies sang to the 

—_ ; , a = accompaniment of tambourines a song of 

In Spite of a Rainy Day — 1 g 


N A SUNDAY-SCHOOL where each 

teacher was expected to entertain twice a 
year was a class of fourteen boys about thir- 
teen years of age. 
days before it rained steadily, and the night 
before the proposed picnic an emergency 
plan was made ready. The morning found 
no end to the downpour, so when the boys 
arrived at two o’clock with woebegone faces 


and Music Committee, 


other side. 


beheld a sight that brought a smile to 


cleared and in one corner stood a large tub 
filled with water and beside it a basket of 


Don't miss this affair. 
apples. In another corner a chalk ring was 


/aughter and smging. 


DEAR FRIEND: Please vole that we, the Flower 
wish to Ao/d your attention 
on Tuesday evening, August eleventh. So please 
be on the Parsonage ‘lawn 
T ae aaa eee iy eee will entertain vou florally 
The day was set. Three ae i ae 
simply want to vary the 
and it will éve4/e our pleasure to have you with us. 
Please keep a sharp lookout on your staf, for you 
may need to scale the walls and slide down - the 
3etter f7e the key to your flat about ; 
vour neck, as an accidental loss would éar your out florally have a floral guessing game, 
; P ; entrance. We hope to have fun beyond measure, 
they were marshaled out to the big barn and a fine time that can't be deat, Comeand pitch in. 
Never mind minor details; 
every countenance. The barn had been the vest. Witness my signature. 


at 7.45 onthe dot, We 


not off our base. We 


even tenor oi our way, 


P. (iani) S. (simo): Now do remember the date. 
We solemnly promise you 
Do come. porch of your home as a platform. 


Romany. 

A Scotch Highlander in native costume 
scored another success, though his perform- 
ance on the bagpipes left something to be 
desired—silence, perhaps. 

When all had passed the audience mingled 
in pleasant social intercourse, and tea, cakes 
and ices were served. 

If you should wish to work the invitation 


and musically. This 


floral musical program and flora! recitations 
Doubtless vou have material of this kind at 
hand, but if not I can help you with such a 
program if you should care to use this invita- 
tion in arranging a flower festival, taking the 


just come and we'll do 


LiLy. (Seal.) 


NoTE—The Minister’s Social Helper will be glad to aid church workers through personal correspondence 
if a stamped addressed envelope is inclosed, and will pay for any idea sent to her which she can use. 
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his name and the date of the 





Py ecals and Dainty 
Summer Wash Fabrics 
must be handled carefully in 
the Wash. 

@ It's the Rubbing— not the 
Wearing —that shortens the 
Life of most Fabrics and the 
more Delicate the material — 
the greater the Harm that 
Rubbing does. The Wash- 
Board is the Summer Gar- 
ment's worst enemy. 

@ This Summer try washing 
those things you really care 
about in the “PEARLINE 
WAY"—without Rubbing— 
hence without Wear and Tear 
to the Clothes. PEARLINE 
Loosens all the Dirt and Rins- 
ing carries it away, leaving 
your Clothes Fresh — Clean 
and Sweet Smelling: 
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Build a Bungalow 


Complete plans, specifications, 18 1ils and 10 
bill of material of this Bungalow only 








25c 
silver 
for 
100 
age 
00k 
ot 
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“*T have a chaplain of my own now, Cornie,” 
he added. ‘‘I shall ask no more of Tiffany. 
Excuse us if we go on for a moment longer about 
radium. We shall be through in a minute.” 

Mrs. O’Brien, glad of a chance to study Dane 
at leisure, took up a magazine and subsided 
into an easy chair. Presently Dane, consulting 
his watch, rose to go, breaking into his host’s 
eager discussion. 

**Confess now,” said Mrs. O’Brien, ‘‘that a 
lecture on radium was not what you expected on 
this visit, Mr. Dane.” 

“No, not exactly. Still, this is my first pastoral 
call and I did not know what to expect.” 

“Which reminds me that I wish to welcome 
you to our church, Mr. Dane, and especially to 
our home,” Mrs. O’Brien said, with a cordial 
smile, ‘‘and you will let me congratulate you sin- 
cerely upon coming into this intimate relation 
with Doctor Tiffany. He has been my pastor for 
ten years, and I think him a very wonderful 
man.” 

“Is he not!” cried Dane, his face suddenly 
touched with generous enthusiasm. ‘‘It is the 
greatest honor and privilege I have ever had to 
work under his direction.” 

Matthew O’ Brien’s lips, as he listened, wore a 
sneer, but Dane’s face was turned away from the 
invalid chair. 

‘‘How well the church is organized,’’ con- 
tinued Dane; ‘‘Miss Hill is a most efficient 
worker, and Miss Motte, the other assistant, I 
judge, from the way she has laid out the work 
eft behind for me, must be a woman of the same 
order.” 

Mrs. O’Brien smiled. ‘‘ Possibly you will have 
to go through another process of readjustment 
when you meet Miss Motte. She is somewhat 
younger than Miss Hill.” , 

“They are about as much alike,” interposed 
Matt, ‘‘as the Blue Grotto at Capri and a box 
stall. Miss Hill is as interesting as the latter; 
Miss Motte—well, Miss Motte is a mystery.” 

Mrs. O’Brien laughed. ‘‘Mr. Dane, poor Miss 
Motte is nothing a the kind. She is simply a 
good Christian girl working hard for her living.” 


Vv 
*“*\H, DOCTOR TIFFANY, how glad I am 


not to have missed you!” 

With this breathless exclamation Noelle inter- 
cepted the clergyman on his way home from the 
O’ Briens’. 

‘*You flatter me, Miss Motte,” he responded 
with a smile. ‘‘What has happened to advance 
my value so suddenly?” 

‘*Oh, please don’t take time to droll. I am in 
such a hurry. There is something terrible going 
on down at the Point, at the Duffys’; Katy has 
sent mea noteimploringinstant help. Herfather 
must be at his very worst. I knew I ought not to 
go there alone, so I went first for Miss Hill.” 

‘**And she is out of town.” 

‘*Yes. Then I went to your house and Miss 
Tiffany was expecting you every moment, but 
thought you might be at Mr. O’Brien’s.” 

‘*Gratuitous presumption on Laura’s part,” 
commented Doctor Tiffany lightly. ‘‘ Well, pre- 
cisely what is your thought, my little friend?” 

‘**T cannot go there alone, can 1?” Noelle asked, 
her dark eyes full of reproachful appeal. ‘‘I sup- 
posed you would go with me.” 

“‘Unluckily I can’t. ‘The Stoics’ meet with 
me tonight; in fact, they must be meeting them- 
selves at my house this minute.” 

Doctor Tiffany’s impassiveness fanned Noelle’s 
eagerness to white heat. 

“*But Katy’s life is in danger!” she cried. 
**What is a club meeting at such a time?” 

Doctor Tiffany smiled. ‘‘I have not the small- 
est idea that the danger is such as you imagine. 
Katy is a hysterical girl, a good deal of a goose, 
anyway. Her father is notso bad as he is painted. 
She likes to work up a sensation to call you down 
there.” 

‘*You have not seen Duffy in one of his rages. 
I know the case better than you do, Doctor 
Tiffany. But no matter, I can go alone,” and 
Noelle turned away, her eyes flashing their 
indignation. 

‘*Don’t leave me in anger, my child. I have 
an escort ready for you on the spot. Dane is 
coming. He has justturned the corner of Madi- 
son Street, coming also from shepherding the 
O’Briens. He looks to me thoroughly capable 
of knocking Duffy out in the first round. Hallo, 
Dane, see here. please!” 
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A moment later Dane had joined them. A few 
words of introduction and explanation followed, 
upon which the young man declared himself 
more than ready to fly to the rescue of Katy 
Duffy. Noelle waited for nothing more, but 
made a dash for the next street car, followed by 
Dane, Doctor Tiffany being left to pursue his 
apparently untroubled way. In reality he had 
been seized with keen annoyance upon catching 
Dane’s sudden change of expression as he met 
Noelle. 

‘*Doubtless the youngster thinks himself in 
luck,” growled the older man to himself, ‘‘and so 
he is. What an idiot I was to give him such a 
lead. Hang ‘The Stoics’! Hang Duffy! Above 
all, hang Dane!” 

Noelle occupied the first ten minutes of the 
long run on the street car in giving Dane the lead- 
ing points in the miserable story of Katy Duffy 
and her brutal and intemperate father. By the 
time this was done an acquaintance was in some 
sort established between them. They settled into 
silence to draw conclusions. 

Noelle’s first impression of William Dane, in 
the midst of all her perturbation, was an echo 
from an old ballad, ‘‘ With an eye that takes the 
breath.” That Doctor Tiffany’s new assistant 
should be a manly-looking fellow of pleasing cut 
and coloring would not have interested her espe- 
cially; but when had she seen that look in a 
man’s eyes of lofty purity and high consecration? 
Not since death had hidden from her her father’s 
eyes. She almost feared to meet his glance, for 
the strange disquietude it brought her. 

In her imperious intensity and the singular 
tropical richness of her coloring Noelle had struck 
Dane at first as being like some brilliant foreign 
Princess, but now, as they sat quietly, side by 
side, in the dingy car, she became a wholly differ- 
ent being in his eyes. In her dark woolen 


The Mystery of Miss Motte 
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working-dress, in the much-mended gloves, the 
commonplace little hat and jacket, he discerned 
care and economy, while in her face, as she re- 
counted to him the sorrows of her protégée, he 
found the artless unconsciousness of a child 
mingled with the directness of a wholly sincere 
nature. 

The car, empty now of all passengers save 
themselves, swayed around a curve, bumped 
over two or three switches, slowed down and 
came to a standstill. 

Noelle hastened to lead the way by a rough 
and narrow path skirting a cove of stagnant 
water, sullen in the gathering dusk. A woman 
looked from the door of a solitary house and 
spoke to the girl as they passed. 

“It’s high time somebody come, and I’m 
glad it’s you, Miss Motte,” she cried. ‘‘I don’t 
like the look of things down there to Duffy’s. 
Katy threw that note out the window to Libbie 
this mornin’ and I hain’t seen nothin’ of the poor 
thing sence.” 

‘*Hurry,” Noelle cried to Dane, —— 
onward, along the low, straggling neck of lan 
where, from the window of a rambling house, a 
dull light flickered. ‘‘We must be quick and 
careful, Mr. Dane. Duffy is a violent and 
dangerous man at times. You cannot argue 
with him.” 

They had turned now into the dank, shadowy 
yard, 

‘ ‘Stop a moment,” said Dane urgently. ‘‘ This 
can be no proper place for you. Let me go in 
alone.” 

“Tl have to go,” said the girl simply. ‘‘My 
poor Katy would not know the voice of a stranger. 
She has learned to fear.” 
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Trying the house-door they found it unlocked 
and stepped quietly into a lene, bare corridor 
running back into dim regions. Light showed 
under a closed door immediately at the left 
as they entered. Dane opened it and they 
both stepped across the threshold. A woman 
in a showy velvet mantle and plumed hat sat 
alone beside an uncovered table on which stood 
empty glasses and a candle in a greasy tin 
candlestick. 

Noelle looked fixedly at this woman sitting 
solitary and waiting in the vacant room, and her 
face grew stern. Without rising the woman 
spoke with a hard and impudent assurance. 

‘*Good-evening. I suppose you can set down 
if you can find seats that ain’t too — My, 
ain’t it horrid here? I ain’t used to such places 
myself. I hope Duffy won’t keep you folks wait- 
ing as long as he has me. I come down to look 
up a girl of his they said wanted to hire out to do 
waitress work. My waitress she up and left me 
last week, so I thought I’d see about this Duffy 
girl. But likely as not she won’t be no good 
when I get her.” 

Noelle in silence made a sign to Dane. They 
stepped back into the corridor and closed the 
door. 

‘*T know who that woman is,’”’ she whispered. 
‘*Nothing could be worse, unless we had come 
too late. Listen!” 

From the depths of a passage which crossed 
the corridor at the rear of the house the sound of 
a hoarse, harsh voice reached them. Noelle 
placed her hand in his. 

‘*Come softly,” she whispered. The touch of 
her hand fired Dane’s heart and thrilled him with 
an exultant joy in the midst of the hideous sur- 
roundings. 

They turned at the end of the corridor and 
stopped. At the foot of the passage, before a door, 
stood a man of shambling figure, with coarse, 
unkempt hair, a tool of some kind in one hand, a 
leather thong hanging from the other. On the 
floor a candle guttered and flickered. 
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“You unlock that door, now, this minute.” 
Something in the menace of the harsh whisper 
gave Noelle a passing faintness. ‘‘ You needn’t 
think you can fool me locking yerself up in the 
closet. I’ve found my chisel now, and that 
lock’Il be picked inside half a minute. When it’s 
busted you’re going to git such a hiding as’ll 
make you wish you'd never ben born.” 

Again silence, presently broken by a long, sob- 
bing wail from within the closet. Dane felt 
Noelle clinging hard to his arm; her breath came 
quick against his cheek. 

“*If you'll be a good girl, Katy,’’ again came 
the whisper, but this time in a coaxing whine, 
“‘T won’t lay a hand on you. Just you unlock 
the door and come out and go with the lady now. 
She’ll treat you fine.” 

“*Stay where you are.’”’ Dane spoke to Noelle 
in a quick, imperative undertone. With a few 
strides he was at the spot where Duffy stood. 

‘*Look here,” he called in a loud voice. 

Turning around swiftly in surprise Duffy 
found himself face to face with the tall, threat- 
ening figure. 

“It’s time you quit that now, Mr. Duffy,” 
Dane said. ‘‘Let the child alone. You have 
tormented her enough.” 

“Who are you, interferin’ this way?” shouted 
Duffy in fury, squaring off instinctively for a 
fight. 

Before he could move or speak again a blow 
from Dane’s fist between the eves knocked him to 
the floor, breath and sight and sense gone out of 
him for the moment. 

‘*Now, Miss Motte, if you please!” 

Dane spoke with almost gay composure. In 
an instant Noelle’s lips were at the keyhole of the 
locked closet door. 

“*Katy, Katy,” she called softly. ‘‘This is 
Miss Motte. Come out quick. Hurry. You are 
to come home with me.” 
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A wild cry broke from behind the door; then 
the key turned in the lock and the figure of a 
young girl, trembling and cowering, came into 
view. Taking her hand without the delay of a 
second, Noelle drew the terrified child to her 
side and fled with her from the house Dane fol- 
lowing. 

Realizing that they would attract attention in a 
car they made their way on foot from the Point, 
by a network of unfamiliar streets, to Gore 
Terrace. 


‘This is our home, Mr. Dane,” said Noelle, 
as they stopped breathless at the door of Number 
78. ‘*Thank you. You have saved Katy, per- 
haps me as well,’”’ and she gave him her hand. 

Without reply he hurried away, bound for the 
precinct police station to enter complaint against 
Duffy and insure Katy’s safety from further 
brutalities. 

A few days later Dane called at the small house 
in Gore Terrace to inquire for Miss Motte and 
Katy. He saw only Mrs. Motte, who was deli- 
cately courteous. Nevertheless, he came away 
convinced that his visit was unwelcome. At least, 
he was not asked to repeat it. 


VI 


N THE first Sunday of May Doctor Tiffany 
opened the church building campaign with a 
tremendous sermon from the text: ‘‘In the name 
of our God will we set up our banners.’’ He was 
able to announce that through the magnificent 
generosity of one man a lot had been given in the 
most desirable part of Ridge Road—a site worth 
not less than thirty thousand dollars. The plans 
already drawn called for a building of stone from 
base to turret-top, a church which might cost 
nearly a hundred and sixty thousand. Like them 
of id the people of Calvary had it in their hearts 
to say, ‘‘I will not pay my vows unto the Lord 
my God of that which doth cost me nothing.” 
The work of Christ could only be carried on 
under suitable conditions. The crisis for Cal- 
vary’s very life demanded the new church; it was 
a time for deep spiritual proving; let every man 
examine himself whether he had given or pledged 
his part toward the glorious work down to the 
real quick of self-sacrifice. 

At the close of the service Dane, who had lis- 
tened to the sermon of his superior with loyal 
enthusiasm, as had the people, met Mr. Samuel 
Search, the donor of the building lot. Dane was 
slightly surprised at the personality of the noble 
and generous giver. Mr. Search, a small man 
with a red face and prominent, unsteady eyes, 
stood leaning against the end of a pew, his hands 
thrust deep in his pockets, glancing from one to 
another of the half-incredulous faces clustered 
around him with a smile touched by a trace of 
maliciousness. 

‘Yes, sir; yes, sir,” he repeated. ‘‘I’ve set the 
pace, and now it’s up to you fellows to keep it up. 
I always like to rejoice the hearts of the brethren 
and promote the cause by a good example. I may 
not be much on the devotional, but when it comes 
to the real thing I guess you find me on the spot 
every time. But you want to notice what a lot on 
Ridge Road calls for. The rest of you will have a 
chance to do your little part.” 
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Dane came away presently with a wretched 
soreness of spirit. The next day he made a 
round of parish calls which chanced to take him 
among the humbler families of the parish on 
quiet, unpretending streets. During these calls 
he was met again and again by expressions of 
discouragement and anxiety concerning the new 
church. 

‘*What can we do?” asked the wife of a school- 
teacher. ‘*‘We have but twelve hundred dollars a 
year to live on, and these three little children. 
Everything is so dear now that it seems impossi- 
ble even to keep the weekly bills paid. We want 
to do our part and are trying hard, but I wonder 
when Doctor Tiffany preaches on sacrificing 
down to the quick if he knows what that must 
really mean—what can it mean, but not having 
enough for your children to eat?” 

Dane wondered too. He thought of the seven- 
course dinners which Doctor Tiffany was fond of 
giving. He was beginning to wonder more and 
more. Whispers had not been slow in reaching 
him as to the financial practices of Mr. Samuel 
Search. Dane had come to Pemberton with a 
species of hero-worship for Doctor Tiffany as a 
prime spiritual and intellectual force. Was it to 
suffer shock? 

On his way home he passed the foot of Gore 
Terrace and found himself irresistibly drawn to 
turn his steps to Noelle’s cottage. Perhaps he 
had imagined Mrs. Motte’s coldness. At his 
ringing Noelle herself came to the door, and the 
light which involuntarily leaped into her face 
flooded his heart with balm. The girl, in a fresh 
cotton gown and dainty white apron, gave an 
effect of housewifeliness—a new aspect of her 
which enchanted him. 

He was bidden to enter the little parlor and 
for a few moments they sat alone together, a 
sense of intimate seclusion strong upon them, 
for the night of their recent experience had 
revealed them each to the other as months of 
ordinary acquaintance could not have done. 
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**T was disappointed in not seeing you when I 
called to inquire,” he said, his eyes full upon her 
as she found when she lifted her own. 

“*T did not know that you had been here,” she 
exclaimed in surprise. ‘‘I wondered a little. 
Katy has not learned all her duties yet. She has 
become our little maid, you know.” 

‘*It was Mrs. Motte whom I saw,” Dane re- 
plied; then, as a swift shade of perplexity crossed 
Noelle’s face, he wished he had kept the fact to 
himself. ‘‘But I do not wonder she did not 
remember. I did not even come in, being in a 
hurry. I should have come every day since—to 
inquire, you know—if I had dared.” 

Noelle laughed joyously, although plainly 
there was nothing to laugh at. ‘‘ Every day would 
be a little often,” she said demurely. 

‘*For you, yes, but not for me. There is so 
much to learn from you : 

**Oh, about the church work? I shall be glad 
to explain anything I can.” 

‘*Really, will you? May I talk my work over 
with you sometimes? Honestly, I am needing 
light more than you can think. I am sure you 
could ——” 

“*Mr. Dane? Good-afternoon.”’ Mrs. Motte 
had entered the room noiselessly and bowed to 
the visitor with an air of intense reserve, her face 
so wan as to be spectral. 

‘*What is it, Maman?” cried Noelle. 

‘*When you are at liberty I shall be glad to see 
you, Noelle.” 
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pt The babies 
and their 
mothers equally 
enjoy the cooling, sooth- 
ing qualities of Lehn & 
Fink’s Talcum Powder—its 
soft, smooth, “fluffy” texture, and 
its refreshing, delightful scent of 
Riviera Violets. This perfume is not 
the common commercial “ violet,”’ 
but an essence of the highest class, 
refined, delicate and lasting. 

Many women buy Lehn & Fink’s 
Talcum Powder especially for its per- 
fume and use the powder for sachets 
and similar purposes, as well as for 
a toilet and face powder, and for use 
after the bath. 
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is the only talcum powder suitable 
for use with a puff—the only one with 
the required lightness and fineness. 
Powder should always be applied 
to the face and neck with a puff in 
order to preserve a natural appear- 
ance of the skin. 

Lehn & Fink’s Talcum Powder is put 
up in large 5-inch glass jars with 
handsome gilt screw top over the 
sifter cap, both of which may be re- 
moved when it is desired to pour 
powder into a powder box. The 
glass jar keeps the powder dry and 

\ clean, retains its perfume, and avoids 
any metallic taint or odor. 

Lehn & Fink’s Talcum Powder is sold 
by all druggist$ in these large glass 
jars at 25c. If your druggist does 
not have it, he can readily get it, 
for the extensiveness and standing 
of our business keeps us in close 
touch with all druggists throughout 
the country. 

To make it easy for you to try Lehn 
& Fink’s Talcum Powder, we will, upon 
receipt of postal request, send 


) A Generous 
Sample Free 


This sample will enable you to learn, 
by actual experience, the indescribable 
superiority of this powder in quality and 
perfuming. For free sample, address 


LEHN & FINK 
121 William St., New York 
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Words by William H. Gardner 


theart, In Thy Dreaming: A Serenade 


Music by Charles W. Cadman 
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Every ] Mother should 


‘send atonce 
for this FREE BOOK 


Most of the little troubles 
and maladies common to 
your little one can be en- 
tirely avoided when you 
know how to guard against 
them from the beginning. 


This book gives you 7 0 pages of 
the most necessary information 
about the care and treatment of 
infants in health and sickness. 


It contains many suggestions on the care of your 
baby during Teething and Weaning—the care 
of the eyes, mouth, ears and skin—and many 
otherintimate talks on how to avoid the danger 
points in the early stages of the baby’s life. 


“Infant Feeding and Hygiene” will save you 
many an hour of anxiety over the health and 
welfare of your little one. 


Every mother should have a copy 
of this book. We will send it Free, 
together with a free trial package of 
NESTLE’S FOOD (enough for twelve 
feedings). Send for them TO-DAY. 


HENRI NESTLE 
77 WARREN STREET 
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Let Us Send You This 


Switch 


ON APPROVAL 


or any other article you may 
select from our large new Cat- 
alog, illustrating all the latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


Our immense business, the 
largest of its kind in the world, \-"** 
enables us to buy and sell at big 
money-saving prices. ‘These 
switches are extra short stem, 

made of splendid quality selected human 
hair, and to match any ordinary shade. 
20z.,20in.Switch .. 
2 o0z.,22in. Switch :: : 


NEW YORK 


















. 


2% oz., 24 in. Switch 2.25 
20 in. Light % Weight Wavy 
Switch .. 2.50 
Our 28 in. ‘Wavy Switch: 5.65 
Featherw't Stemless Sw. 
22in.,naturalwavy. . 495 
Coronet Braid, natural 
wavy, 2%oz. Finest Hair 6.75 
8 Coronet Puffs, Curl y . 8.45 


12 Coronet Puffs (as used to 
produce beautiful effect shown 
in illustration) . 4.95 

200 other sizes and grades 
ofSwitches . . 50c to $25.00 

Pompadour, Natural gery, 2.85 

Wigs, Ladies’ and Men 

$6.50 to" $60.00 

Send sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. 

We will send prepaid On Approval. 
If you find it perfectly satisfactory 
and a bargain, remit the amount. If 
not, returnto us. Rare, peculiar and 
gray shades are a little more expen- 


sive; write for estimate. Our Free % 
Catalog also contains valuable direc- 


tions on “The Proper Care of the Hair.” 
Write us today. 








PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 18, 209 State Street, Chicago | 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 


Ladies: Send $1 


and we will mail you booklet ‘‘ The Secret of 
Dry Cleaning’ also a dollar package of our 


Home Dry Cleaner 


For Wearing Apparel 
which is a year’s supply for the average family. 
preparation, a new discovery, 
the finest fabrics. 





You can easily do your 
Dry Cleaning at home. 


This 
thoroughly cleanses 
Will not shrink the garment nor 
rot the fiber. Colors will not run or fade; actually 
revives colors. No need of sending your waists, 
skirts, gloves, feathers, etc., to a dry-cleaning estab- 
lishment. You can dry clean garments for men or 
women just as well or better at home and at a great 
saving of your time and money. Send for $1.00 
package and booklet and follow simple instructions. 


The Acme Chemical Co., 623 Vine St. , Cincinnati, 0. 





What Mothe 


rs Ask Me 


About Their Babies in Summer 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospi 


tal, New York 


Doctor Coolidge is always glad to answer the questions of Journal mothers about their children. 


What to Do for Prickly Heat 


My baby boy is greatly troubled 
with prickly heat; the rash is all 
over his body and face. What can 
Idotorelieve him? Mrs.G.L. 

Perhaps you are dressing the 
child, too warmly. In very hot 
weather he needs only a silk-and- 
wool band with shoulder straps, 
a diaper, thin flannel skirt on a 
cotton band, and a dimity dress. 
If he is still in long clothes you 
need not use socks on warm 
days, but if he is in short clothes 
thin cotton stockings should be pinned to his 
diaper. If the band seems to irritate his skin 
make one of linen to wear next the skin, and use 
the other one outside of this. Use a bran bag in 
the baby’s bath-water every morning, and give him 
frequent cool sponge-baths with a teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate of soda in the water. After the bath 
dust the skin with a pure toilet powder. 


Low Shoes for Children 


Do you approve of low shoes for children in warm 
weather? My little girl is three years old, but I have 
not allowed her to wear them yet. INTERESTED. 

If your little girl has fairly strong ankles I think 
she could wear the low shoes if you like them. 
Children are very apt to turn their ankles easily, 
and if they have a tendency to do this buttoned or 
laced boots are best for them to wear. 


Vomiting Attacks in Warm Weather 

My little four-year-old girl frequently has attacks 
of vomiting in hot weather. At such times she 
seems very thirsty, but cannot keep even water on 
her stomach. Is there anything else she would be 
more likely to retain at such times? 

Mrs. Paut S. 

Try albumin-water given in small quantities and 
very cold. To make it take the white of one fresh 
egg, half a pint of cold water and a pinch of salt; 
place in a bottle and shake all well together; strain 
if any specks are seen. At first try only one tea- 
spoonful of this at a time, and if the child retains 
it then gradually give more. 


Fruits and Berries for a Young Child 


What summer fruits and berries may my little 
two-year-old son have? Is it best to give them 
raw, or should they be cooked? Can he have water- 
melon or muskmelon? Mrs. I. K. P. 

The child might have a small piece of a ripe pear 
or peach uncooked, but it would be wiser to cook 
all his fruit until he is four years old at least, or else 
give him the fruit juices. The strained juice from 
berries he may also have, but not the berries them- 
selves, as they are very apt to cause indigestion in 
young children. Do not give either of the melons 
you mention. 


A Bottle-Fed Baby Who has Summer Diarrhoea 


What is the first thing to do when a bottle-fed 
baby is taken with an attack of summer diarrhoea 
and vomiting? I know you have told us before, 
but I have forgotten just what you said, and would 
like to have directions to preserve in case of need. 

A VERY YOUNG MOTHER. 

First of all stop all milk at once, as this acts like 
a poison while the child is suffering from diar- 
rhoea. Give one or two teaspoonfuls of castor-oil 
to remove any irritating matter that may be present 
in the intestines. Give plenty of pure, cool water 
that has been first boiled. The child may take this 
from a bottle, spoon, glass or medicine-dropper. 
For food give the albumin-water mentioned on this 
page if the baby vomits much, or else give barley, 
wheat or rice water, if the child can keep these 
down. To make these waters or gruels take one 
teaspoonful of the flour, mix it into a smooth paste 
with a little cool water; then add it to one pint of 
boiling water which has a pinch of salt in it, and 
boil for twenty minutes, adding enough water at 
the end of that time to make up the pint (for some 
will have boiled away); strain and give to the 
child in his nursing-bottle, feeding the proper num- 
ber of ounces for a baby of his age every two or 
three hours. As the child grows a little better the 
gruels may be made stronger. The next step is to 
add a very little milk to the gruels. Usually one 
ounce of milk toa pint of gruel may be taken, then, 
little by little, add more milk until the baby is 
again back on his original formula. When milk 
is added to the gruel it is best to add also some lime- 
water—about one ounce of the lime-water for each 
twenty ounces of the food. You should always call 
a doctor to see the baby as soon as possible, but 
vou should stop the milk and give the castor-oil at 
once, without waiting until he can arrive. 


To Amuse Children While Traveling 


What can I do to amuse my children while 
traveling? They are so restless on the train that I 
dread the long journey we must soon take. My 
little boy is six and the girl four years old. 

: A TIRED MOTHER. 

Take sheets of paper animals, dolls and soldiers, 
and two pairs of blunt-pointed seissors so that the 
children may cut them out. A set of colored 
crayons and some old magazines will furnish 
another amusement, and a picture-book or two 
from which you may read to them, when every- 
thing else fails, ought to keep them employed. 
Take some boiled water in a bottle and have the 
porter keep this in a cool place. Children are 
often restless because they are thirsty, and it is not 

safe to give them the water in the cooler one finds 
on the train. 


When an answer is desired by mail a stamped addressed envelope must be inclosed. 

















What to Do for Mosquito Bites 

Mosquitoes seem to poison my 
little girl; she really seems to 
suffer very much from their bites. 
Is there anything I can do to pre- 
vent the bites or help the child 
when bitten? A READER. 

As a rule, mosquitoes do not 
like the odor of oil of sassafras; 
sometimes this will keep them 
away. ‘Take one part of the oil 
of sassafras to three parts of 
alcohol and mix well together; 
place a few drops of this on the 
little girl’s hands or face. If the child has been 
bitten bathe the bites with witch-hazel, camphor- 
water or bicarbonate of soda water. If the bite 
is a severe one and there is much swelling it 
is best to keep a wet compress of witch-hazel 
bound on the part. Watch the child carefully to 
see that she does not scratch the bite, for if she 
breaks the skin with her nail the spot may be made 
very sore and become infected. 


For a Child Who has had Summer Complaint 


My little daughter two years old has had a bad 
attack of summer complaint, and even now cannot 
take very much milk. Will you tell me of some 
things I can feed her that will not bring back 
another attack of diarrhoea? Mrs, 1.8. Ei. 


Broths made from mutton and chicken and 
strained carefully so that all fat is removed would 
be excellent to give your little girl. Buy the neck 
of mutton or a small fowl: cut into small pieces 
and allow one pint of water for each pound of the 
meat; cook slowly for three or four hours, adding 
a little water from time to time, then strain and 
piace on ice over night if possible; remove every 
particle of fat and strain again if necessary. 
‘These broths may be given hot with a little cooked 
barley or rice added to them, or if preferred they 
may be taken cold in the form of a jelly. Farina 
cooked in water, arrowroot and zwieback may 
all be safely given to such a child, and as she grows 
a little better try some raw scraped beef, salted 
and spread between two very thin slices of bread 
(at least twenty-four hours old). Be careful how 
you give vegetables and fruits after such an attack. 


Colored Dresses for the Two-Year-Old 


Is my two-year-old girl too young to wear colored 
dresses? She has always worn white, but she soils 
them so quickly I thought I would try some colored 
dresses. Country. 

Fine checked gingham of pink or blue would 
do very nicely for your little girl. She could wear 
these when playing and save the white dresses for 
other times when she is going out with you. 


Bathing a Three-Year-Old in the Ocean 


Is my little three-year-old boy too young to go 
into the ocean this summer? I should like to have 
him do so if possible. A MOTHER. 

Let the child bathe in the ocean every other day. 
Do not allow him to remain in the water more than 
ten minutes, and give him a brisk rubbing when 
he comes out, then dress him quickly. In this way 
he will get the most benefit from the salt baths. 


No Solid Food Until One Year of Age 


I would like to have your advice about my 
seven-months-old baby. Is he too young to take 
solid food? If so, at what age should be begin, 
and what is the first food given? He has no 
teeth yet. AN OREGONIAN. 

Do not give the baby solid food until he is a 
year old, then begin with well-cooked farina or 
strained oatmeal, soft-boiled egg or zwieback. 
Treatment for Eczema 

My second boy—five months old—developed a 


bad case of eczema about two months ago. The 
disease is confined to his face and scalp, and at 


times seems to make him almost frantic. He is 
otherwise a strong and healthy child. Will you 
advise a method of treatment for him? A. D. 


In the first place you must see that his digestion 
is in as perfect a condition as possible; use the 
formulas I am mailing you. In order to effect a 
cure it is absolutely necessary to prevent scratching 
and to keep the salve or whatever you use closely 
applied to the face and scalp. The best way to 
prevent scratching is to put cardboard sleeves on 
him so that he cannot bend his elbows and get his 
hands up to his face to scratch; these may be 
taken off a little while every day when some one 
can watch him and see that he does not have a 
chance to touch his face. To keep the remedies in 
position about the only thing you can do is to make 
a regular mask of strong linen, cutting out and 
buttonhole-stitching the places for eyes, nose and 
mouth. For the scalp make a little linen cap. 
Spread the salve with a knife on old soft linen and 
put this on head and face, then apply the mask and 
cap, tying firmly in place by broad tapes. I 
have seen very stubborn cases of eczema yield to 
such treatment when many other plans had failed 
—simply because what the doctor ordered was 
really kept in close contact with the skin and had 
achancetoact. The remedy itself must be ordered 
for each individual case by a doctor who can ex- 
amine the skin, for there are many forms of eczema. 
Every one agrees, however, that water is bad for 
eczema, so the mother cannot go far wrong if she 
uses olive oil to wash the parts in place of water. 
The baby’s bowels should always be kept well open, 
and olive oil taken internally, or milk of magnesia 
will generally accomplish this when the food alone 
is not sufficient to do. so. 


Advice Will be Given to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Graduate of the Sloane Maternity Hospital of New York, and Formerly, for Fifteen Years, 
Superintendent of The Babies’ Hospital of that City. 


In acceding to the requests of hundreds of readers The Journal has arranged to have the letters of prospective 


mothers answered by mail. 


No questions of this character will be answered in the magazine. 


Readers are 


welcome to write letters to Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, and she will 
take pleasure in giving any advice or answering any questions about the mothers themselves, but not about 


children. 





All such letters must be accompanied by a stamped self-addressed envelope. 
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EMERY RAY EVANS 
PLAIN CITY, O. 
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STARVING TO DEATH 


The two pictures of Emery 
Ray Evans tell at a glance what 


Eskay’s Food 


did for him. 


His mother says: ‘‘ Three doctors said he 
could not live, and his case was known for 
ten miles around Plain City. We tried 
nearly all of the prepared foods, but they 
did not help him. Finally, a fourth doctor 
recommended Eskay’s Food when he was so 
low that we could scarcely tell he breathed.” 

The pictures show the result. 


If your baby, or your friend’s baby, 
needs better nourishment, we shall 
be glad to send a generous free 
sample of Eskay’s Food and our help- 
ful book, ‘‘How to Care for the Baby.’’ 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. ,429 Arch St., Philadelphia 













































































































AT 22 MOS. WEIGHT 35 LBS. 











THE NEW TIE 


The Latest Style in Cretonne or Chintz, 
The Season's Fashionable Fabrics 
SENT BY MAIL 
POSTAGE PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF 75c. 
CRETONNE BELTS, $1.00 


EMILY LESTER MUNN 


103 PLYMOUTH AVE., ROCHESTER, N.Y. | 


“STORK” PANTS 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 


WATERPROOF 


Keep Baby’s Dresses Dry and Sweet 
Button neatly over regular diaper. Made of Ze 
**STORK”’ sheeting—a rubberless water proof fab- & 

» 


ric, lightas linen. Easily cleansed. 50c a pair. So/d 
“STORK” SHEETING srorx 


by dry goods dealers throughout the United States. 
Waterproof 


$1. 00 and $1.50. ‘‘Stork’’ Catch-All Bibs, 50c. 
“*Stork’’ Diaper Bags, 50c. 

If your dealer hasn't ‘‘Stork’’ goods, send 

tous. FREE for your dealer's name—Baby 

Sponge Bag mace of ‘‘Stork’’ Sheeting, as 

a useful sample—also descriptive booklet. 


THE STORK COMPANY 
Dept. 1-I, Boston, Mass. 


‘Also Manufacturers of 
Stork’ 


Pears’ 


Everyone admires a cle: 
complexion. It’s an aa 
secret that Pears’ Soap 
has brought the glow of 
health to millions of fair 
faces. 


Sold in America and every other country. 
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Supper is Ready 
—Armour Cooked 


Meals are always ready when you have in the pantry Armour’s &séeat Meats. 


Better meals than you can possibly cook, because we cook these meats in a 
vacuum. The juices and flavors are all retained. It makes a wonderful difference. 


We have costly facilities and expert chefs. 


The Government inspects the meats, so you know they are right. It inspects 
the cooking, so you know it is clean. It inspects the labels, so you know they 
tell the truth. 


Yet ready-cooked meats are even most economical. They are all food; there’s 
no shrinkage, no waste. 


There is no possible advantage in cooking meats yourself in hot weather. There 
are many disadvantages. 


_Please don’t judge by common cooked meats. ‘These are Armour’s dea — the 
highest quality of the house that stands for quality. 


Judge by a sample tin. 


Armours Veibel Meats 


Ready-Cooked 











yeibede Brisket Beef 





All solid meat of exceptional flavor. When chilled 
and sliced thin, it may be served with potato, egg, 
lettuce or watercress salad. For warm dishes, makes 
delicious hash, or chop fine, mix with cream sauce 
and serve on toast. Or mince with tomato or celery 
sauce, mix with bread crumbs and scallop. Other 


dishes will be found in the Kees Library. 
Yeates’ Luncheon Sausage 


Anespecially fine flavored, unsmoked sausage cooked 
with tomato sauce. A real delicacy—may be served hot 
or cold in many tempting ways. It offers a new delight 
to the palate of those who have not tested its richness. 


keebes Boned Chicken 


The firm meat with bones removed. Chill and slice 
thin for sandwiches of all kinds. Makes delicious 
chicken salad. Or serve hot with cream sauce or in 


croquettes. Detailed recipes in the Hee Library. 














We will prepay all the charges. 


When the name “‘Armour’ 
The Armour output is the largest in the world. 
You can be sure that Armour quality is at the highest notch. 


leibeaé Sliced Smoked Beef 


Mildly cured, mildly smoked and sliced very thin. 
Far more delicate and appetizing than any dried beef 
you have ever used. Served hot or cold in many 
ways, it makes a meal all will relish. 


lexzbest Vienna Sausage 


Serve cold, with potato salad. Garnish with pars- 
ley. Or prick, lay on slices of bread and heat through 
in the oven. Or dip in egg and bread crumbs and fry. 
Or mince and mix with potato salad. Many other 


suggestions will be found in the %edead Library. 


letbedd Loaf Meats 
Veal, Ham, Beef or Chicken. Made in the home 


way, and quite as savory and toothsome as you your- 
self would prepare. Many housewives acknowledge 
them better. All cooked and ready to serve. 














beibedt’ Lunch Tongues 


Cooked in their own juices, leaving them tender, 
rich and appetizing. The slices of Tongue may be laid 
in a circle overlapping one another, and the cluster 
filled with cauliflower. Or serve with Sauce Tartare, 
French or Mayonnaise Dressing. ese Tongue 
sandwiches truly “make the mouth water.” Or dip 
in egg and crumbs and sauté. Many other hints in 


the KeSew Library. 


lexcbea’ Potted and Deviled Meats 


Tongue, Veal, Ham, Chicken and Turkey. Excep- 
tionally delicious and full flavored. Nothing better 
for sandwiches of all kinds. Served on salty crackers 
they make a tempting Sunday evening lunch. 





Armour’s eed Library of Dainty Dishes 


Hot Weather Pickups 
Everyday Menus 


The books in this library are the practical experience of some of the best housekeepers and cooks in this country. 
found a great help in suggesting many appetizing ways to vary the family meals. 


Breakfast Dishes 
bheiBeat Luncheons 


Afternoon Teas About Entrées 


Emergency Dinners School Luncheons 


You are welcome to as many volumes as you wish—the whole library, if you prefer. 
Send to us at Chicago for the books. 


These are the titles. 


They will be 
They suggest the contents: 


cnics Card Parties 


Chafing Dish Suppers Winter Suggestions 


Simply tell us the name of your dealer. 


The Arrnour Quality 


9 


appears on a product, please remember these facts: 
It cannot be that without being the best in the world. 
We have a vast business at stake on it. 


No expense is too great—no care or skill too extreme —if it adds an iota to goodness. 


Then you have, in addition, the protection of rigorous laws. 








Our products are sold in every State, so they must meet the requirements of every State Food Law. 

They enter interstate commerce, so they come under the Federal Pure Food Laws. 

They come, also, under the meat inspection laws, which are enforced at our plant by scores of Government 
inspectors. 

You are carefully guarded, and you are sure of the quality, if the product has ‘‘Armour”’ on it. 


ARMOUR BE > COMPANY 

































































LATO 
LADIES 


By 
General Mark Wright 


In all your travels there is no 
















one article that you would use and 
appreciate more than 
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) Fountain Pen 


It is the de luxe writing instrument that 
always writes smoothly when you 
want it to; it is most convenient and 
clean and safe in use. Never blots, 
spills or misses. 


Go to your local dealer and buy a spe- 
cial ladies’ style for your permanent 
use. You can purchase a pen point 
. that fits your hand exactly. 


L. E. Waterman Co. 
S173 Beasdway, N.Y, 8 School St., 
209 State St., Chicago 
742 Market St., San Francisco 
Montreal London 
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For summer time and all time— 


4 
Mum’’ 


The white, pure, odorless cream that 


neutralizes the odor 
of perspiration 

and other odors of the body. Doesn’t 

clog the pores or soil the clothing. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 


If your dealer hasn't ‘‘ Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents,and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 





LABLACHE 


Peaches 
and 
Cream 


is the appella- 
tion accorded 
to such com- 
plexions as 
are enjoyed by 
the users of 
Lablache. Thou- 
sands of women 
who use this 
wonderful 
beautifier have 
a skin, soft, 
smooth velvety 
youthful in appearance and without such 
blemishes as are caused by excessive per- 
spiration or exposure to sun and wind. It 
is pure, harmless and refreshing. 
Miss L. Mae Wainman, of Evansville, 
Ind. , Whose picture appears above, writes : 
‘To all ladies who desire a beautiful com- 
plexion I recommend Lablache Face Powder.” 
Refuse Substitutes. They may be 
dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream. 50c. a box, of druggists or 
by mail. Send 10c. for sample. 


BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
P Dept. A 
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Lynch’s Daughter 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


‘*Will you please put the 
Duplock?” said Betty, turning. 


baggage in, Mr. 


‘*You are not going!” declaimed Mr. Mellish 
with dramatic gesticulation. ‘‘Even at this 
eleventh hour, madam, you do not go. The 


rooms have been reserved at your request; I’ma 
man of business; I’ll have my rights. I’J] not be 
robbed!” 

His gestures were so uncontrolled that for a 
moment she lost her nerve and was mute. ‘Then 
she threw up her chin and fronted him steadily. 
“Mr. Mellish,” she said ‘‘when vou have done 
screaming let us understand each other! You let 
your rooms to me by a falsehood about your niece. 
And you delayed me till Saturday because you had 
a chance of doing better in the mean time. And 
when the other chance came off you asked me to 
wait your convenience in a kitchen. Do you 
imagine I have arrived he sre from a kindergarten?” 

“Oh,” he shouted, ‘‘they may be common 
people, but they will do all they can, and ——”’ 

““They are not common people, they are much 
superior to you, but their house is not suitable.” 

‘*You are not going!” he stormed. He beat his 
fist on his palm under her face. ‘* Mark that!” 

‘*There is just one thing that might detain me,” 
she said through her teeth. ‘If the hand you 
shall 
remain to give you in charge of the village police- 
man. Now out of my way, Mr. Mellish, and the 
next time you hope to cheat a woman because 
she hasn’t her husband with her, don’t choose an 
American!” 

Then she climbed on to the plank in the cart 
beside the brown bonnet-strings and the rose. 
And Mrs. Duplock, giving ‘‘Ducksums” to her, 
said: ‘‘ Lor’, marm, there was one moment when 
you looked as if you was standing up dead!” 

XXII 
T WAS peaceful, overlooking the plum trees. 

After Fuchsia Terrace and the kitchen there was 
much to be said for the abode. She surprised her- 
self soon by feeling so grateful for it. ‘‘ Ducksums” 
did not give her much time to be idle during the 
day, and there was no piano for brief respites, 
nor were there books for the evening. But the red 
path by the fruit bloom was pleasant, and there 
was a seat near the crocuses on the little lawn. 
Mrs. Hyder recommended a gawky girl in a pina- 
fore to push the baby-carriage, and Bette bought a 
new sixpenny-halfpenny hat for her, and walked 
beside her twice a day over the common. ‘The 
Happy Valley was still there—and the favorite 
nook was again favored. The girl and ‘‘ Duck- 
sums” didn’t see them, but the spot where they sat 
was full of memories. Last time there had been 
no ‘‘Ducksums.”” Ignorant of such reflections he 
waved his hand to a far meadow sprinkled with 
white lambs. 

In this new life, where her only companions were 
her baby boy and the girl Queenie, Betty found 
herself taking an interest in her fellow-lodger. 
Attention was first drawn to her by peals of laughter 
in the garden between five and six o’clock in the 
afternoon, and the ladder staircase had yielded a 
view of a young girl playing hide-and-seek with a 
child about twelve years old. Between six o’clock 
and seven, however, the young girl was discovered 
to be a very pretty woman, and she had brought 
out a work-basket and was mending things. 
After supper there had been another glimpse of 
her, through the drawing-room window—the 
lamplight showed her with a furrowed brow, nib- 
bling a penholder at a table strewn with papers. 
Curiosity in the Chameleon ascertained that she 
was the child’s mother and ‘‘an authoress,”’ and 
that her name was ‘‘Mrs. Norbury.” 

Every morning Betty saw Mrs. Norbury leave 
the house with her little daughter swinging a school 
satchel. Every afternoon she went out to bring the 
child back, and in the interval the table had been 
strewn with papers again. Betty observed that 
the main features of the program never varied. At 
half-past four, a music lesson. From five to six, 
the games. From six to seven, the work-basket. 
After supper, once more the pen! What kind of 
woman was this, who lived like a machine and 
could romp like a young girl ? 

One afternoon ‘‘Ducksums” introduced them. 
He was learning to stand, and exaggerating his 
stability and Mrs. Norbury picked him off the 
daisies. Her little girl, it transpired, had been on 
tiptoe for a week to ‘‘know the baby,” and the 
women talked while they watched them. 

‘‘What a pretty little frock that is!” remarked 
Betty. 

Mrs. Norbury beamed. 
really? Iam glad. 
couple of days.” 

“*You don’t mean to say you made that your- 
self?” 

‘““That? Yes, and all her others, too! I make 
everything she wears—except her shoes and stock- 
ings.”’ 

Betty opened amazed eyes at her. 

‘*Are you sure you quite believe me?” said the 
prodigy, laughing. 
hy, yes, of course!” laughed Betty. 
you seem too perfect to be true!” 


ox 


blushed as brightly as if she 
had been seventeen. ‘‘But it’s so simple if you 
know how. The only difficulty is to find the time.’ 

“Well, so I should say, seeing that you w rite as 
we ll. I don’ t see how you do so muc h.’ 

‘“*T’ve really got it easier now than I’ve ever had 
it since my husband died. I’ve done everything 
for Muriel since then, and she used to be delicate.” 

‘*She’s all right now, isn’t she?” 

**Oh, yes! The sea air and the country have 
done just what we hoped—we left town when she 
was five. But till we came to this place she was 
allowed to go to school only in the morning—I had 
scarcely taken her when it was time to go and fetch 
her. ‘That was rather whizzling. You see, I never 
write before her; it would be bad for the work, 
and—what’s more important still—it would be bad 
for the child to have a dummy mother driving a 
pen. Besides, I have to bring her up.” 

‘*But she seems such a good little thing—there 
can’t be much ‘bringing up’ to do?’ 

“‘Good?” said the other, in a deep, hushed 
voice. ‘Yes! But there’s the good to be helped 
along, and the failings to be ‘thrown out of the 
window.’ She and I work together at that. We 


” 


“‘Do you think so, 
I had to run it up for her ina 


Only 


At this the prodigy 





‘throw another failing out of the window’ every 
; term!” The smile that lit her face was very 
| girlish. 


This year the English climate was even more 
eccentric than usual, but when the sky was kind 
and the ground was dry the women met nearly 
every afternoon in the play hour. By the time the 
hyacinths and tulips came up they were good 
friends. Mrs. Nerbury, it seemed, always saun- 
tered in the garden for ten minutes after her 
evening’s work. 

‘“Why don’t you come out, too?” 

‘*T don’t like to go so far away from Baby, in 
case he should wake up.” 


ox 


So, in future, Mrs. Norbury always sauntered 
to the kitchen garden instead, and they generally 
sat and talked on the ladder staircase under the 
open window. Betty learned that her pen pro- 
vided her only income, and that she had ambi- 
tions, and no prospect of fulfilling them. 

‘*T can’t afford to go in for the kind of work I’d 
love,”’ she explained once, as they nibbled choco- 
late on the steps together; ‘‘I couldn’t educate 
Muriel; I couldn’t do anything by it!” 


“‘Have you tried?” 
“Yes; I’ve had two little plays produced in 
London. The second one did me a lot of good; 


all the best-known dramatic critics gave it really 
magnificent notices. But I didn’t make any 
money by it—and the other stuff keeps us. I’m 
not proud of being a serial writer, but we’ve got to 
live.” 

“I think you ought to be very proud indeed! 

I’d be very proud if I could do what you’re doing. 
i have about twopence a week to Jive on, and 
I’m spending twopence-halfpenny.” She sighed. 
‘Anyhow, what’s the professional distinction 
between writing serials and writing novels?” 

“Mrs. Keith! A serial is pot-boiling, and a 
novel’s a book.” 

“‘Oh, I see! Every long story that hasn’t cloth 
covers is a ‘pot-boiler’; and every long story that 
has is called a ‘novel.’ I do wish you’d give me 
a few hints—I want to reduce my expenses a 
little. Do you go to the tradespeople yourself?” 

“‘Not unless I’m obliged to. If you like I'll 
show you my week’s bills—then you'll see just 
what I do.” 

““You are a trump!” exclaimed Betty. ‘‘But I 
suspect you cater more extensively than I do— 
you spend a lot on frocks, too, don’t you?” 

‘Good gracious, no!” But she looked highly 
delighted. ‘‘I make most of them myself.” 

‘*Oh!” said Betty, ‘‘but I’m always seeing you 
in new things!” 

‘“*Not newones! I turn them, and bring a blouse 
up to date, w hen I’ve time.” 

“*For pity ’s sake, how do you bring a blouse up 
to date?” 

‘*Why, the sleeves chiefly—it’s the 
are always changing. See this muslin thing!” 
She laughed gleefully. ‘This will be its fourth 
summer. The sleeves hung wide at the wrists the 
first year. J turned them upside down the next 
took the wide ends up to the shoulder, and puffed 
it down to the elbow, and added a fitting lace sleeve 
to the wrist. Last year I only had to throw away 
the lace half and stick on a frill. This year I 
stuck on an embroidery cuff instead.” 


sleeves that 


Betty contemplated the stars. ‘‘And next?” 
she faltered. 
“‘Next year I shall take the skirt and what’s 


left of the blouse and make a sweet little frock, all 
frills, for Muriel.” 

‘““You are a liberal education!” said Betty, 
after a long pause. ‘‘ You may have a piece more 
chocolate. When may I come and study those 
bills of yours?” 

And there was nothing, even the science of 
economy, that Betty wasn’t capable of mastering 
if she bent her mind to it. 


ar 


From Lynch personally she had heard nothing 
since she wrote giving him this address; there had 
merely been the necessary acknowledgment from 
his solicitor. Nor among the notices of the art 
exhibitions had she been able to find any picture 
of her husband’s mentioned. But for a solitary 
letter from Dardy it was as if the world had been 
left behind. The stir of a village woke her to her 
child, the scent of the earth gave her greeting 
when she rose, the night wind whispering in the 
fruit trees was her lullaby. 

Not, once had she repented the choice that she 
had made. She had had to struggle hard in these 
three months, but the struggle had been to eke out 
her means, never to sustain her resolve. She knew 
no temptation to abandon it. The sun broke 
upon it and the sun set upon it, and the moon 
idealized it, dauntless and unquenchable. 

And, thanks to friendship, the struggle had 
grownless. Byslow degrees it had become needless 
for her to consult daily the items and prices that 
were her lesson books. And by slower degrees 
the consciousness of poverty ceased to oppress her. 
There were many hours in which enjoyment was 
supreme—hours of a mother’s duties and of a 
woman’s rest—when the flare of the scarlet runners 
had paled in the twilight—hours of a mother’s 
worship. It was sweet terror to strain toward his 
tottering feet—breathless, to clutch at him, exul- 
tant, when he had almost reached her. It was a 
new miracle to mark the dawn of another word 
upon his lips, and teach him the word that he was 
to say to Keith. 

Under the window the plums turned purple. 
The earliest apples ripened. And ‘‘ Ducksums,” 
defying the two pounds a week, had grown out of 
all his petticoats. Mrs. Norbury viewed a heap of 
the m in Betty’s room one day, and said: ‘*Why, 
you’ve got enough here for half a dozen children 
—you don’t need to buy any stuff at all, Betty. 
You can cut some of these up to make the altera- 
tions.” 

“Is that so? Well, that’s just lovely! 
so helpless, Madge; I don’t know the w ay!” ex- 
claimed Betty. And the next moment she stared 
at the landlady’s daughter approaching with an 
orange-colored envelope in her hand. 


But lm 


“Regret to inform you your father passed away 
last night from heart failure. No pain. By his in- 
structions, funeral must take place within five days, 
rendering your attendance impossible. Please c able 
your wishes, and accept my sincerest condolence. 

** DORFMAN.” 


‘*Bad news, dear?” asked Mrs. Norbury. 
‘*My father’s dead,” said Betty chokily, 
her head sank on the other woman’s shoulder. 


and 
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ROAST MEATS 


Hot or Cold, are ren- 
dered more appetizing 
and agreeable by adding, 
to suit the taste, 


LEAS PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Chops, 

Stews, ‘Came, Gravies, 
Salads, Cheese and nearly 
all the courses in a din- 
ner are given 
“that finishing 
touch”’ by its 
use. It isa 


good digestive. 


See that 

Lea && Perrins 
Signature 1s on 
the Label and 
Wrappers. 


Beware of 
Imitations. 


Joun pecans Sons, 





Acents, N.Y. J 











to 
be anxious about it until you take it from the 
mold. If it comes out true to your ideal, you 
say you are lucky, but in making desserts from 


MINUTE 
GELATINE 


luck gives place to certainty. You plan for what 
you want and you get it without worry or bother. 
Select any one of t the 35 rece ipts in the Minute 
Cook Book and follow it and results are sure. 
To prepare simply take cne envelope (there are 
four in every package), dissolve the contents in 
boiling water or | 
milk, and it is 
ready for imme- 
diate use. A full 
package makes 
one-half gallon of 
clear, firm jelly. 
For your gro- 
cer’s address and 
13 cents we will 
send a full pack- 
age by mail, post- 
paid, and the 
Minute Cook 
300k Free. 
Guaranteed under 
National Pure Food 
Law. Look forthe / 
Misetomas , an! 
onevery pac eee: - 
age. SS 
Minute Tapioca Co., \. 
Dept. J, Orange,Mass. ~~“ 


HEN making a molded dessert, you see in 
your mind just how it will look or ought 
to look when done, but you continue 
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All Widths All Sizes 


Pequot Sheets Made Up Bear This Mark. 


NAUMKEAG 


Steam Cotton Company 
Incorporated 1839 
Salem, Massachusetts 


| gory the Atlantic to the Pacific the word 
*¢ Pequot”’ signifies to thousands of care- 
ful housekeepers, a sheeting or pillow case of | 
special strength and durability. Made up or | 
in the piece. Ask your dealer for them. || 


PARKER, WILDER & COMPANY _ | 
Boston and New York 
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Let Your People Decide 


Serve one dish of home-baked beans and one dish of Van Camp’s. 
decide which kind they’ll have next. And be glad of their choice. For you don’t 
want to bother with home cooking —do you? —if your people like our methods best. 

Here is an ideal kitchen, fitted with every facility. In 


charge of a chef whose main purpose in life is to create one 
perfect dish. 


At stake on that dish is our reputation, established for 47 
years. And a sale of tens of millions of cans every. year 
depends on how people like it. 


May we not claim, without offense, that we can prepare 
that one dish better than you? 


One reason is that we bake in live steam. 


So we don’t crisp part of the beans, as you do. We 
don’t burst the skins. Ours are all baked alike—baked until 
they are mealy. Yet they are nutty because they are whole. 





That is the first point your people will notice. ‘They 
will never again want beans mushy and broken when they 
learn the nutty flavor beans have when they’ re whole. 





Van@mp's 


Then let your folks 


Then we bake the beans, the tomato sauce and the pork 
all together, and get our delicious blend. 


You will never be content to add the sauce as a dressing 
when you learn how much better it tastes if baked into the 
beans. 

Then we heat our ovens to 245 degrees, and bake the 
beans ninety minutes. Most of the beans in your baking 
dish never get half that heat. 

That’s why your beans are heavy and hard to digest. 
That’s why they ferment and form gas. 

It requires a fierce heat to break down the fibre of beans. 
To separate the particles so the digestive juices can get to 
them. Your oven cannot apply it. 

Beans to be digestible, must be factory cooked. 


It is good to know that the beans which you like best 
are also the best beans for you. 


BAKED 
WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 





PORK»’°BEANS 


You will never be satisfied with other brands after you know Van Camp’s. That 


nutty flavor, that perfect blend, that tang and that zest would be missed. 


Once learn 


how good beans can be, and you will be one of the millions who insist on Van Camp’s. 


But the difference in beans isn’t all in the cooking. 
There is also wide choice in materials. 

Our beans, for instance, cost us several times what some 
beans would cost if we used them. 


The reason is that we buy only the choicest Michigan 
beans. Ours are picked out by hand to give us only the 
whitest, the plumpest, the very cream of the crop. 


We spend five times as much to make our tomato sauce as 
other sauce would cost ready made. 


The difference is this: Cheap sauce is made from 
tomatoes picked green, and ripened in shipment. Or of 
scraps from a canning factory. It lacks flavor and richness 
and zest. 

Ours is made only from whole tomatoes, ripened on the 
vines. They are picked when the juice fairly sparkles. 
Our sauce has a savor which Nature alone can give. 

When you once know what our piquant tang means, you 
will never buy brands which lack it. 


It pays to get the best beans, for the best are cheap enough. 


Suppose you can save a trifle per can, because the maker 
has used a cheap class of materials. You will not find them 
appetizing. You'll not serve them often. 


How much better it is to serve beans that your people 
like. Then let them largely take the place of meat. 


For beans and meat have about the same food value. One 
easily takes the place of the other. 

And think of the trouble saved. Van Camp’s are always 
ready. Each can in the pantry means a savory meat all 
cooked. If you want them hot, put the sealed can in hot 
water. 


When you are tired, here’s a meal without labor. When 
you are hurried, here’s a meal without waiting. And a 
meal that all people like. 


Consider what you will save in time, money and trouble, 
when your people learn about Van Camp's. 


Prices: 10, 15, and 20c per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company, 


Established 


isc. Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Machine Is Here 


Perfect in every detail—better than all others in every 
particular. You can recognize its superiority at first sight. 

You know first of all by its appearance. It shows 
better materials, more careful workmanship, greater 
solidity and durability. Then you try it—the moment 
your foot touches the treadle you find it the lightest 
running, most silent machine you ever used. 


Then the vital test—the work it does. That is 


~~ KING 


Sewing Machine 


proves its superiority beyond all question. It does its 
work perfectly. Never skips a stitch—never balks— 
is ready to work for you a lifetime without a hitch. 
Every casting—every piece of machine work—every 
adjustment, every detail of the hitherto “best machines” 
has been improved and many new features added _ not 
to be found in any other machine. 





Its simplicity means durability. 





Its accuracy means reliability. 





Its adjustment means versatility. 





Equipped with a full set of attachments comprising many 
new and valuable features. New parts can be had of any 
dealer who sells high-grade machines. 


Absolutely guaranteed —must be satisfactory in every 
respect or money refunded. Delivered to any railroad 
station in the United States—$33.00—one price to everyone, 
everywhere. 


The only high-grade sewing machine sold direct from the 
factory. 


Not sold on its name—not sold on its pat- 
ents—but strictly and solely on its merits. 


Write for further particulars. 


A Remarkable Opportunity 
For Men and Women 


Do you want a Free Trip to Europe? 

Do you want a Free Trip through your own Country? 

Do you want a Free Musical Education? 

Do you want a Free College Education? 

There’s no reason why you can’t secure any of these 
advantages, and it will cost you nothing — just a very little time 


and no inconvenience. Nothing required that will be dis- 
agreeable to the most sensitive or retiring person. 


Write for further particulars. This exceptional offer will 
surely interest you. 


THE KING SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
630 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 














Why | Would Not Marry My 
Husband Again 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


me a real compliment on my appearance. I am 
not vain, but the woman never lived who would 


| not be made happy by hearing her husband say, 
| ‘*My wife was the prettiest woman there tonight,” 


or “‘I love your hair done that way,” or ‘‘How 
pretty you look in that gown!” These seem such 
easy things to say, yet how few men say them! 
This, I think, is a fault of early training—it is not 
easy to say nice things unless you learned to do it 
very early. 

Sometimes, in fact—once in five years, maybe— 
my husband really essays a compliment, but he 
invariably fails and makes it evident that he doesn’t 
know how. ‘‘Where did you get that dress?” he 
will ask when he sees me ready to go some place 
with my horrid old gown, which he ought to be 
ashamed to see me wear, brightened by a flower 
or a bit of lace. This throws me into a rage and 
brings tears to my eyes, effectively spoiling my 
looks for the evening and making all the bitter- 
ness of my soul surge up between us again. Why 
couldn’t he have sense enough to say: ‘‘ Dear, I 
wish you had a new gown, but you do look 
awfully sweet and pretty in that one, as you always 
do in everything” ? Oh, men are such fools! 


A Woman is a Woman, whether she lives in 
the lowliest hut or in the most magnificent mansion, 
and her nature craves a kindly word of apprecia- 
tion about her looks. It doesn’t hurt her to be told 
that she looks well in a particular blouse or that 
her new hat is becoming to her. A man seems not 
to comprehend the value that a woman places on 
such a word from him. But how many husbands 
ever give voice to such a word? It seems impossi- 
ble for the average husband to pay a compliment 
to his wife. Ask him if he doesn’t think a new 
dress is becoming, and he will probably say: ‘‘I 
do: I think it is very pretty.” 

‘Why didn’t you tell me so, dear?” you ask 
him. 

“Tell you?” he asks in surprise. ‘‘Why, I 
thought several times during dinner what a pretty 
dress you had on.” 

‘*But how am I to know that you thought so 


| unless you tell me?” 


Then he js silent, and, to himself, he doubtless 
wonders ‘‘what in the world does she want me to 
tell her for?” 

Oh, if men only better understood this little need 
of the feminine nature, this hunger in the soul of a 
wife for the approval of her husband, how much 
happier would be her life. How much more cheer- 
fully would she work! How much better repaid 
would her service seem! Just a word of apprecia- 
tion! How little it is, and yet how hard, how hard 
for a husband to give! 


Do Not Imazine that | am Going to Close this 
dissertation without suggesting the most probable 


| reason why I would not marry my husband again: 





that, quite likely, he wouldn’t ask me. No doubt 
he could summon up as many reasons as I have set 
forth. He would tell you that I am fastidious, 
sharp-tongued and full of ideals impossible to our 
station in life, and he would set about choosing a 
girl more like him: a matter-of-fact girl, with no 
taste for fine lines: a girl who would like plated 
spoons and tapestry Brussels, and who would be 
proud of her man because he knew more than she 
did—a better woman than I, perhaps. 


This is Not an Exposé of an unhappy married 
life. I have not been in any sense an unhappy 
woman, neither has life soured me, nor made m: 
think I would be an old maid if I had it to do over 
again—never! I would not miss motherhood to 
escape the torments of Purgatory—and this word 
motherhood makes me pause and wonder if the 
preceding remarks should ever have been set 
down. When a man is the father of your child- 
have I not overstepped a very ‘‘fine line”? How 
ever, we should not shrink from truth if by speak 
ing it we may arrest the attention of one soul which 
needs the hint or may profit by the suggestion 
The domestic crisis brought on by ‘‘the servant 
problem” has made men think along lines hitherto 
ignored. They have missed that subtle quality o 
home that they used to take so much as a matter o! 
course; they have begun to wonder why women 
have revolted. 

Perhaps my reasons why I would not marry 
my husband again may embody some answer to 
these questions. The wife has been seeking com 
pensation for the many lacks in the conjugal life. 
She has sought them in society, in dress, in women’s 
clubs, in idleness and dissipation, in books and 
in business, and men have stupidly allowed her 
todoit. Whenever I see a young husband starting 
out in the stupid, old way of his forefathers I stand 
fairly aghast with wonder that life and history 
have not brought him some hint of the easy cure 
for all domestic infelicity. 


A Woman in Love is the most tractable crea- 
ture in the world. Why, then, can the man not keep 
her in love? That he does not even try to do so is 
the common history of wedded life. Perhaps men 
will be quick to ask why women do not keep their 
husbands in love? I can only answer for the indi 
vidual case. I am very sure that my husband was 
first to speak the cross, impatient word: to ex- 
hibit carelessness of the little niceties and con- 
siderations necessary to happiness in housemates. 
I am sure that he deliberately showed me the worst 
side of his nature with utter tactlessness and un- 
concern as to how it might affect my love. I have 
ignored, and condoned, and made allowance, and 
we have lived, and will continue to do so, in com 
parative happiness, though, given my present 
knowledge of his habits and character, I would not 
marry him again. 


As a Dressmaker Sees Women 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


But it is in Money Matters that many women 
reveal themselves most unpleasantly to the dress- 
maker. Over and over again has a woman said 
to me, in effect: ‘‘This gown, you say, will cost 
eighty dollars. I happen to be a little short of 
ready cash, my husband is away” (generally this 
is a bare falsehood), ‘‘so will you give me twenty 
dollars in cash and then bill me for a hundred 
dollars ?” 

At first, like all dressmakers, I suppose, I was 
duly ‘‘caught” in this trap. Then my eyes were 
opened, and for fifteen years I have steadfastly 
refused to do a ‘‘ brokerage” business, absolutely 
refusing to bill a dress for more than it costs. The 
fury with which my refusal has been met has 
always amused me, since it is invariably this type 
of absolutely dishonest woman who has the most 
to say about my impugning her honesty! Lost by 
it? Of course I have in business, but I have kept 
my self-respect. And I have kept my work at such 
a standard that always, without an exception, these 
same irate women have come back to me. I com- 
pel their trade by reason of my work and my 
standards, and I never allow either of them to 
lower for a moment, and season in and season out 
I always have more work than I can get competent 
help to produce. From two girls I have crept up 
to my present staff of fifty-two. But my customers 
know I have my standards, and have learned to 
respect them and me. 


A Further Distinct Lack in Ethics I find among 
women is the way some of them will neglect the 
prompt payment of their bills. When I was sewing 
by the day I rarely met this difficulty, but when one 
has a shop one is made to wait. There are women 
whose husbands give them the money to pay me, 
but they use it for some luxury or household 
necessity. Others, and these often among the rich, 
simply neglect to pay. They will settle the heavy 
bills of florist and caterer and jeweler, but I, who 
am poorer and more dependent on their good will, 
must wait. Some are unscrupulous and never in- 
tend to pay; some are merely forgetful. I stood 
the vagaries of my sex in this respect as long as my 
patience and resources allowed. Then I made the 
positive rule not to trust the memories and con- 
sciences of women any longer, and now I send all 
my bills direct to the men of the families at their 
offices. Of course, I am repeatedly asked not to 
do this, but I simply reply that my losses under the 
other system were too great, and that this is now 
my rule with all. Where there is no man in the 
family I make it a rule to state, in advance, that 
my bill must be paid thirty days after I render it, 
and any failure to pay, unless under special con- 
ditions, means a refusal to accept further com- 
missions. I find that my rule works admirably: 
men are more systematic about the payment of 
bills; to them a moral obligation attaches to the 
payment of an account; in the mind of a woman, I 
am sorry to say it, there seems to be absolutely 
none. Women seem to have little or no conscience 
on this point. They are, usually, very strong in 
their proclamation of what is fair and just, but 
exceedingly weak in the outward practice of their 
beautiful theories. 


I remember one woman who said to me once: 
‘*T just let all my bills accumulate, and then when 
I don’t feel well some time I devote myself to look- 
ing them over and paying them.” 

‘*But, suppose,” I replied ‘‘that I just let my 
orders accumulate, and some day when my girls 
didn’t feel well they devoted themselves to looking 
them over and. finishing them ?” 

‘‘Oh, but how could you?” she asked. 

‘‘With just as much fairness to others as you do 
in letting the merchants wait for you to feel ill 
before you paid fheir accounts.” 

This was the woman who decided me to change 
to my present method of sending bills to the mas- 
culine element, and so I feel most grateful for the 
look into her disordered mind that she gave m« 


It Seems a Pity to Write All This of women, yet 
can any fair-minded woman who reads this truth- 
fully say I have been unfair? It is indeed a pity 
that as a sex we cannot learn more consideration 
for each other: more of the brotherhood that 
exists among men. Men play the game with each 
other on a broader, bigger, fairer basis. The petti- 
ness, the mental disorder, the little mean dishon- 
esties of women seem to be beyond them. 

Of course, I have seen instances where women 
have been the victims of men. One cannot sew 
in all sorts of places without seeing a great dea! of 
family life: from the homes of the wealthy, where 
I was employed to make uniforms for the maids, 
to tiny flats of women whose husbands received 
small salaries, and who sometimes resorted to all 
sorts of pitiful devices to make me work faster or 
stay ten minutes after my day was over. I have scen 
many lovely and lonely women who economized 
painfully against themselves and for their hus- 
bands, and met with absolutely no appreciation. 
I have seen worthy mothers eclipsed by their 
trivial daughters. But I have also seen a larger 
number of the other kind—irresponsible mothers 
whose sensible children were doing their best to 
bring them up properly. I have fitted women 
whose husbands and children urged me to be sure 
not to let ‘‘Mother” stand long, for she’d never 


admit she was tired; and ‘‘Mother” plainly 
showed that she could never be tired with love like 
that to rest her. 

For the most part, however, my experience has 


taught me that many women live their lives as 
mechanically as I sew my straight seams. ‘Tiicy 
are colorless—painfully neutral. Often ‘‘good 
women—oh, so good in themselves and of them- 
selves—but oh, so cruel to others. 


As Against These, there’ are the few choice 
spirits, God bless them, who carry a conscious spirit 
of light and service and self-sacrifice and sweetness 
to every act, however trivial. These gentle souls 
have lifted my life higher, have inspired me to 
bring the best I have to my work, and when I | ok 
back on my experiences of over thirty years with 
women, I am thankful that these few so leaven the 
lump that I am left without complaint, only regret- 
ting that my sex is not, on the whole, something 
fairer, something simpler, something bigger, some- 
thing more of soul and less of pretense. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 
cverpowering fragrance, and as I stood and Here, a day or two after the Dervish army was | a O 
be \voked at the place where, not twenty years ago, wiped out by Lord Kitchener and the Khalifa 
= tue little stairway wound, down which Gordon dead upon the field, the English troops, with pomp 
set walked to meet the spears, I could not help but and ceremony, the Lancers and the Guards and 
oa {-el that this eternal perfume—perfume that came the faithful Egyptian regiment, held a memorial 
vss from the roses of his own planting, from the service to Gordon. A funeral service almost four- ee 
Bae ragnolias of his own planting—was an eternal teen years after his death! And here the colored 
ihe conser that swung, as it were, before the memory regiment > his favorite hymn: ‘‘Abide with 
ye cf the man England came too late to save. Me; Fast Falls the Eventide.” e 
he The corridor walls are lined with the weapons ax 
= turn from the Dervishes and picked off their dead 
bodies. And for the first and only moment, here ede extremely impressed by the personality of 
es in Gordon’s tomb, if I may so call the palace, there this English Governor, who, in his splendid 
oat came a feeling of pity for those vast numbers of paneled room, sat alone before his desk, his books 
PPy idealists who one by one, to a man, without show and papers around him, and talked so simply and 
Sing oi fear or quiver of cowardice, walked up in so wisely of his charge: not only of this great, an 
i. magnificent line before Kitchener’s guns, before warm, beautiful desert province, but also of the 
— }-ngland’s cannons, and were mowed down like whole army of occupation—for Major-General e 
pi ripe wheat by the Lancers. An army of =e { Myon. 6-7 has taken upon himself the office of 
= thousand strong massacred at last by England, Lord Kitchener and is the Sirdar of Egypt. Sir 
ee and Gordon was avenged. This little harvest, this Reginald fought himself with Kitchener at the fall 
a aftermath of poor, pitiful weapons, tells the tale. of Khartoum and Omdurman, and himself stood 
od eet by the side of the dead Khalifa. 
cl ‘‘He was a splendid-looking individual,” said 
— 2 THE garden, under the rose trees, under the the English conqueror, ‘‘tall and supple, with 
sh mimosa bushes, spreads the emerald-green lawn, raven hair, aquiline nose and fine bones. He 
a and way over to the left is a group of people who, swayed hundreds of thousands, and I must confess 
4 fifteen hundred miles from Cairo, four thousand _ that as I looked at him I understood something of 
LAN miles from London, play a game of croquet in the his magnetic power.” 
er Soudan! I can’t say how singular the little patch Later, when I had taken leave of the Govern- 
aoe of lawn looked to me: the croquet party came so. mental house and its inmates, as I paused once 
= abruptly on my pictures of the past, on the scenes more going down the winding stairway and looked 
ESD of Omdurman, on the scenes of old Khartoum. As_ out upon the Arabian garden where the moon, in 
— I went slowly over toward the players one of the — the dark sky, still hung silvery and a delicate out- 
Tife group, seeing me approach, came hurriedly for- line, I heard from the little English chapel that 
life. ward to greet me with most exquisite courtesy; forms part of the big palace the sound of some one 
- i and Sir Reginald Wingate, after having made me _ playing on an organ. It was the chaplain, and the 
— welcome, presented me to Lady Kitty, who queens hymn was ‘‘Abide with Me.” The Egyptian band | Foxe 
es itin Khartoum. Andthen—therecame upasmall, played it here over the desecrated and degraded 
“9 5 well-built, handsome man with a straw hat onhis garden almost fourteen years after Gordon’s death, 
—_ head and a croquet mallet in his hand, and I thus andIcan’tsay why the chaplain on this night should 
story met in this conventional holiday fashion the man have chosen to play it cn his organ, but he did so. 
ease who had lived twelve years a slave to the Khalifa, And as I left the palace, my heart and thoughts 
who had starved and suffered and seen horrors touched with the memory of Gordon, with a cer- 
at his very lips, and who out of such fearful cap- tain kind of tenderness for him and tribute to his 
dae tivity made one of the most marvelous of modern martyrdom, the last sound I heard was the refrain 
keep escapes. Sir Rudolf von Slatin is extremely modest of this hymn. 
sale and extremely averse to being made a hero or osx 
‘heit spectacle of interest, but he is a great man, a 
di. great diplomat, and the possessor of a singularly WAS offered a journey up the White Nile, into | 
“a : courageous spirit. the hunting-fields, where I might have ap- H E F f : 
as I did not join the croquet party, I wanted to see _ proached as near as I chose to the crocodiles and 4 . ‘ > oa 
geen General Wingate alone, to talk tohim,toask him the hippopotami and the lions. | 4 most Important actor 1n the pre 
Hs some of the questions that were burning at my An escort of native soldiers and a traveling camp | M vi : : : ics 
_ heart regarding the desert country. And wewalked were also pressed upon me for a similar expedition serving of fruits an d jellies 1S the sealing 
jig slowly away together, leaving the others to their upthe Blue Nile. As I had brought with me noth- { 2 : ‘ 
“sy balls and wickets, and entered the palace by means ing but a riding-suit, a few thin blouses and several O jars an d glasses for upon proper sealing 
<3 7 of a broad interior staircase. And there, pausing pairs of high-heeled boots suitable for the streets d P th a 
ee at the first landing, I stopped to look back at the of Paris alone, my outfit was ridiculously incom- epends e su f 7 
ee garden. It was like a huge tropical bouquet in plete for a hunting expedition in South Africa. p CCESS 0. preserving ay. 
ce . which, one by one, the different flowering trees But alone the fact of my clothes did not keep me 
wa made a lovely note, but close to the edge were the from accepting. The boat waited for me at Luxor, <i > 9 sd Sidi oy 
clustering bushes of Gordon’s roses: roses that had and, unless I was willing to forego the trip back to | h C on y sure W ay to kee p fru 1 ts, 
lived while he died, whose roots might almost be Cairo on the dahabeeah, I was forced to draw the : >|] oe 5 | ate — f 3} | ] 2 
said to have been watered by his blood. The _ curtain on further wanderings on the Niles. And je 1es anc Catsups SW Cet, res 1, whoieome 
: garden had been left a beautiful ruin after the — so all that I was given to know further of the shores . . 
) Dervishes tramped through it, but no sooner had and banks of those strange rivers which from the and mold-free tor one mon th or twelve 
their bloody footsteps gone than the beauty Mountains of the Moon, which from the Abyssinian 4 | Z ) T 
planted there asserted itself, and citron and hills come tearing and surging down into Egypt, . y arat > ‘ le 2CQ 
oranges grew riot; the pomegranates unfolded — was seen from a friendly little launch which all one 1S IY us ng arat Ine, a tasteless, odorless 
once; their starlike blossoms; figs and grapevine bore in afternoon, until the divine night came down with guia . 2 panics : 
when plenty, and it was over this luxuriant, triumphant its stars and the moon, took me up the Blue Nile, wax that keeps out the alr and prey ents 
) look- waste—rather, it was into this beautiful wilderness across the White Nile, and far, far away until f ° “1° 
—that Sir Reginald Wingate brought his modern Khartoum was lost and Omdurman had disap- contents O jars an d glasses from spoiling. 
et my garden. Over it, in the intense blue, as I looked, peared and the barren desert banks could only 
y girls hung the crescent moon, and against the light, fly- suggest a future, and the future of Soudan. The 
poking ing like shadows, were the vultures with their wide same friendly boat brought me to my desert train, 
black wings flapping against the blue. and Mohammed, loaded with spears and pistols, o 
5 trophies from the Dervish fields, loaded with val Pure Refined 
jou do 9 uable books, took me to the cars on which again 
feel ill (yrs the ruin of the palace—and there had _ I should begin my journey back to the Third 
been still a great deal of it left—the present Cataract. 
hange Government had built its beautiful home, and I came in the night and I went in the night, 
e mas General Wingate, as he stood beside me, serene, but the memory I hold of Soudan is rather that 
for the handsome, a splendid representative of Great of one glowing hour between the quick afterglow 
/ me Eritain’s splendid officers, might so well have and the glaring noon, a soft and lovely time of 
served in the moment for Gordon. day, and I can never think of that upper desert 
en, yet ‘*Are you,” I asked then, while the thought was country with its wild and threatening hordes of 
truth- warm upon me—‘‘Are you sufficiently protected desert people, its noise and cry of ‘‘Allah, Allah : : y 
a pity here? Does England sufficiently protect the prov- Akbar,” without at once thinking of the grace and costs so little 1S SO easy t@ ase and 1s SO 
gee ince?” the quiet of those palace gardens and hearing again te ’ - . ’ 
d that General Wingate smiled. ‘‘Thereisone English the sound of Gordon’s hymn. And more precious i eondos : oF. = 
h each regiment in the Soudan,” he said. ‘‘We have a_ to me than the valuable = of Dervish wood effective in its results that no household 
€ petti- great many native soldiers.” and steel is the rose I picked from the tree Gordon . ° 
jishon- ‘‘But,” I asked, ‘‘if the Dervishes, those of them planted and which even now smells sweet and should be without it. 
who are left—if the natives should destroy the delicious, and seems, in its frail, dried bud, to have 
women railroad?” hoarded for me the sweetness of that Eastern i i 
ot Sew And His Excellency, with probably as quiet and — garden. To seal FRUIT JARS, dip them into a pan of 
yore re = & courage a3 Gordon knew, returned : ; W hy, NOTE —This is the first article of a series which Miss Van melted Parafhine after tops have been screwed 
es here wouldn’t be escape for a single man in  yorst has written for The Journal. In her second article ps 
maids, Soudan.” dhe will tell “How 1 Went to the Source of the Tiber,” on tightly and contents have become cold. 
eceive 
i to all 
aster OF fev to the Composite Story Published in July: To keep JELLIES, pour about a quarter of 
brio Key to the Composite Story Published In July: an inch of Paraffine over the contents of 
ir hus- - “- .* tiie tier each glass. No lids or paper tops necessary. 
ciation. T la’ >» ge re i aa YR la Va ( sir | 
S haraer Me QpIchaia Wil | Cork bottles of CATSUP tightly, and dip 
ae es N THE last issue of THE JOURNAL a composite story, ‘The Splendid Girl,” made up from cork ends into melted Paraffine. 
women _the books of twelve well known American and English authors, was published. The names we . " ; , 
is . of the authors and the books from which the passages were taken are here given. Pure Refined | araffine isa very useful 
ainly First Extract SECOND EXTRACT . . : i 
pla ap > ‘ TQ > ‘oo y TAO « . > 
Logi ne thnirk afc article to have in the house—gives a fine 
nce has ‘Pam Decides,” by Bettina Von Hutten, Oe ant gloss to starched things, makes the work of 
live as Ps a pte : ag ~ , . . . . 7 
They 2. ‘The Awakening of Helen: chie,” by Margaret Delan ; XVI . NCc1e ° see 
ea) ey 2 The Awakening of H wie Richie, by es irgaret Deland, * washing and Ironing asler, and g1ves q 
** good ‘The Call of the Blood,” by Robert Hichens,. . . . . XXI II 5 = _ 
f them- ‘The Fighting Chance,” by Robert W. Chambers, . . . VI IX b -autiful hi nish to floors. Sold in ha nN dy 
‘“‘Coniston,’”? by Winston Churchill, >, 4 XX Se = aoe se 
_ (Bock 1D (nook 1D size cakes. All dealers. 
yus spirit 6. ‘“The Spoilers,” by Rex E. Beach, . VII XXII | 
age > >. “The Plow-Woman,” by Eleanor Gates, . XXX XL 
e souls ray , 
d me to 8. “The Guarded Flame,”’ by W. B. Maxwell, XVI XI | STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
n Il * 9. ‘The Sphinx’s Lawyer,” by Frank Danby,. . ... . VI XXI I i 
ars with d , : irae 
_. io 10. ‘‘Chippinge Borough,” byStanley Weyman, . . oar XI xx | ( ncorporat ) 
y regret 11. ‘*The Tides of Barnegat,” by F. Hopkinson Smith,. . . XX XX 
mething 12. “* Fenwick’s Career,” by Mrs. Humphry Ward Pe. Lt a XIV XIV | 
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KINGSFORDS 


J DIXSINI 


AUGUST 
By Angela Boyce 


OU may possibly like to know a few 
} facts about your birthday, if it falls 
in August. 

The old Romans called it Sextilis, 
as in their calendar it was the sixth 
month of the year. The Emperor 
Augustus afterward gave it his own 
name in honor of the many triumphs 
which had come to him in this month, 
and to make it equal with the fifth month a day 
was taken from February and added to August. 
It was changed to the eighth month by the 
Emperor Numa Pompilius, 713 B. C. 

The zodiacal sign for August is Virgo—the 

Virgin—into which the sun moves on the twenty- 
second of the month. It is in the sign Leo from the 
first to the twenty-first. 
If born during the first half of the month you 
will be emotional and liable to extremes in temper. 
You will not be a natural student, but will be very 
| observant. You will be witty and will make an 
excellent story-teller; you will be able to accom- 
plish anything you undertake to do, and you will 
be healthy and of fine physique. 

If born during the last half of the month you 
will in addition be cool, calm and confident, with 
great executive ability, understanding yourself 
thoroughly. You will have an analytical mind, 
will be rather an optimist, and will excel in art and 
music. 


! 
_IF YOU WERE BORN IN 


OSWEGO 























































With Fruit 


You know from experience the 
value of Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 
Starch when used for puddings, 
pastries, ices and the like — 

Do you know how delicious it is 
when made into a blanc mange or 
similar pudding and served with a 
sauce of fresh or stewed fruits 


> rer it? - : 
poured over It! August is not a popular marriage month. A 
This is but one example— | quaint old couplet—which, however, does not 
Kingsford’s reveals its unique pos- ah age anything out of the usual experience of 
sibilities in a hundred other ways. ides and bridegrooms—says: 


o e 
Sixty-Six Years 
+ e 

of Superiority 
This time-tried product com- 
mends itself to every progressive 
housewife, and she who enlists its 
aid has taken a long step toward 
easier and better cooking. Our book 


“Original Recipes 
and Cooking Helps” 

discloses more than a hundred ways 

in which Kingsford’s will help you. 
Mailed free upon request. 

AS the first of August your birthday? It was 

T. KINGSFORD & SON, Oswego, N. Y. also that of George Ticknor, the historian, in 

NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors. 1791. If you were born on the second that was the 


day that Napoleon I was made Consul for life in 
1802. Guy de Maupassant claimed the fifth, in 
1850. The poet Tennyson was born on the sixth, 
In 1809. 

If your birthday occurred on the seventh that 
was the date of the act organizing the Army and 
Navy Departments of the United States, in 17809. 

Were you born on the eighth? The first Joco- 
motive said to have been run in the United States, 
although purchased in England, was tried at 
Honesdale, Pennsylvania, in 1829. 

Was the ninth your birthday? It was, too, that 
of Dryden, the poet, in 1631. The ninth was also 
the date of the great Peace Conference at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, in 1904. 

President Carnot, of France, claimed the 
eleventh, in 1837; Southey, the poet, the twelfth, 
in 1774. 

If the thirteenth was your birthday it was the 
| day that Manila was surrendered to Admiral 
| Dewey, in 1808. 

Do you claim a birthday on the fifteenth of 
August? It was on this day, in 1769, that the 
great Napoleon I was born. Sir Walter Scott 
claimed this birthday, in 1771. 

It was on the sixteenth, in 1858, that the first 
message on the submarine telegraph from Queen 
Victoria to President Buchanan was sent. 


HE August birthstone is the sardonyx, which is 
said to prevent misfortune. 

The old verse says to the August maid: 

‘* Wear a sardonyx or for thee 

No conjugal felicity ; 

The > gents without this stone, 

‘Tis said, must live unloved and lone.” 

The August flower is the poppy, which means 
| consolation. 


‘* Whoever wed in August be 

Many changes are sure to see.”’ 

A more attractive one contains a promise: 

‘“* Married in August’s heat and drowse, 

Lover and friend in your chosen spouse.” 

| There are a few days in August that are con- 
sidered a little more fortunate than others for 

marriages—the second, eleventh, eighteenth, 

twentieth and thirtieth. The first and the twenty- 

ninth are said to be very unlucky days for matri- 

mony, and we are told that the nineteenth of 

August is an unlucky day for any special under- 
taking. 

| An old weather prophecy says: 

“Tf the twenty-fourth of August be fair and clear, 

Then hope for a prosperous autunin that year.’”’ 


If You Were Born on One of These Days 





No Excuse for 
Spoiled Preserves! 





If you are putting up fruit this year don’t 
run any risk of its spoiling. We make a 
new kind of jar ring, which will absolutely 
exclude air and keep your fruit in perfect 
condition. Send 10c for a sample dozen 


AVE you a birthday on the seventeenth? 
Benoit, the composer, was born on this day, 
in 1834. It was on the eighteenth, in 1587, that 
Virginia Dare was born in Virginia. She was the 


¢ F : 
first white child born on American soil. Francis 


RUBBER JAR RINGS : : 
Joseph of Austria was born on this day, in 1830. 


neatly packed in a convenient dust-proof |~ The frigate “Constitution” 

box, and see for yourself how much better Ps eatigetl on ~¢ a oy in oi, and the 
aes: irst general assault J ; < place 

they pee a any jar ring you S unuiier wae st genera i on Port Arthur took place on 


this day, in 1903. 

... Pure Para rubber (not waste) is used in PARUCO rings. Was the twentieth your birthday? It was that 
rhey are made extra thick to prevent cutting through by the " W : , 
sharp edges on,zinc or glass tops—a feature not found in : > <C , 
the ordinary thin jar rings you have used. Each dozen is on the twenty-first? So was Greuze, the French 
packed snugly in a neat box and sealed so as to keep in painter, in 1725, and Professor John Tyndall, in 

| 

| 


perfect shape and condition until you are ready for them. 1820. 

If the twenty-third was the day of your birth, it 
| was that of Cuvier, the great naturalist, in 1769, 
| and of Commodore Perry, in 1785. Moszkowski, 

the composer, was born on this day, in 1854. 

know where, don’t wait to run around—it's too _ The great Wilberforce claimed the twenty-fourth, 
important. Send | Oc for the sample—now, today; in 1759, and Theodore Parker, the same day, 
and 12c for each extra dozen you require. Inter- in 1810. The Massacre of Saint Bartholomew 
esting Jar Ring Booklet A with sample order. occurred on this day, in 1572. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO ] boa sats — on > twenty wr 4 was 
° acoD Maris, the painter, 1n 1837, and the poet 
JEANNETTE, PA. oak Ghaste, im: 1600. és ' 

Prince Albert (Queen Victoria’s consort) was 

placed anywhere, at- | born on the twenty-sixth, in 1819, and Hoeckert, 
new ge roe pomrinne the Swedish artist, in 1826. 

convenient, cheap. It is said that the first ascent in a hydrogen 

ts all season. Ab- | balloon was made in Paris on the twenty-seventh 

solutely harmless, can- . > < . 

in 1783. 
The twenty-eighth was the birthday of Goethe, 


not spill or tip over, will 
not soil or injure any- 

| the poet, in 1749, and of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
} In 1833. 


When you order mention your grocer’s name and 
stale whether you use Mason, Vacuum, Lightning 
or Crown jars. There is a PARUCO ring for 
every make of jar you use. You may find them 
in some good grocers, but if you don’t already 





thing. Guaranteed effect- 
five. Of all dealers or 
| sent prepaid for20 cents. 
HAROLD SOMERS 
149 DeKalb Ave. 


Broken NT’ ninth, in 1809, and this was the date of the begin- 


ning of the Battle of Bull Run, in 1862. 
Were you born on the thirty-first? This was the 
birthday of Gustav Carl Richter, the painter, in 








1 316 pz book b 
Preparation for Motherhood 3352225 2eo* by 
Scovil—cloth bound. Valuable to young wives and mothers. 
Tells about hygiene, ailments, diet, mental state, etc. Sent for 


the “Boston Daily Herald,” in 1846, and of the 
1.00,postpaid. Henry Altemus Co. 513 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 


Charleston earthquake, in 1886. 


1823. It was also the date of the first issue of 








of President Harrison, in 1833. Were you born | 


captured the | 


Oliver Wendell Holmes was born on the twenty- | 


} 
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te BELDIN 


Sik Sewed 









Will Stand a Bull Dog Strain 


It Is Sewed With 


BELDING'S mevat SILK 


It Is NOT Sewed With COTTON 





HE Lock Tag is a 
GUARANTEE that the 
article to which it is attached 
is sewed throughout with 
BELDING’S Prize Medal 
SILK, which is guaranteed 


HOt t@ 4 
break or /: 


fade. 
BELDING BROS. & CO. \ 


New York and Branches 





Sewing, be sure the Belding 
Label is attached to every spool. 


Silk Manufacturers 

















New fngland 
ONSERVATORY 
OF MU SIC 


Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


School Year Begins 
September 17, 1908 


Everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped school of music in the world. Its 
complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building and splendid equipment, and the 
new Residence building offer exceptional facilities for students. Situated in Boston, the ac- 
knowledged music center of America, it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
necessary to a musical education. Every department under special masters. The reciprocal 
relations established with Harvard University afford pupils special advantages for literary study. 


Grand Opera School 


This school will give a practical training for Grand Opera in regular professional rehearsals. 
The conductors, stage managers and répétiteurs are of the staff of the Boston Opera House. 
Through this Opera School young Americans will have the opportunity to obtain a début in the 
Boston Opera House when they demonstrate sufficient ability. 


Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are much 
in demand as teachers and musicians. 
The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and 
appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. 
A number of free violin scholarships available for 1908. 


For particulars and year book, address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 


Safe Ice Cream Without Churning 


Think of simply placing the ingredients in a freezer and later finding the contents 
frozen into the most delicious creams or ices, absolutely smooth and velvety. 
All without labor. All without the usual danger of ptomaine poisoning. It seems 
like magic. Our method of aerating the cream in this wonderful freezer does :t. 


Buy the Sanitary Crystal Glass Ice Cream Freezer 


Pour the cream into the glass freezer. Glass, instead of tin, prevents any poison- 
ouschemical action. Pack in crushed ice and salt. Set aside until frozen. That 
is easier than grinding for even ten minutes. Lift jar from ice pack. Under a 
faucet rinse off salty water. Pushthe rod againstfalse bottom. Slice. Ifyoudo not 
wish to use all — put covered freezer back on ice. Thecream may be kept a week 
by renewing ice pack. Nodashertoclean. No machineryto rust, clog or wear out. 


One size only. Makes 8 to 10 portions. By express on receipt of $1 25 
Ask for our special club offer and descriptive circular ° 


THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Bancroft Training School ; PERFECTION 
for Mentally Subnormal Children. CORN FORKS 


hold an ear of sw eet 
Gateber to June, Haddonfield, N. J. without theannoyan 
July toSept.,GarthgannonLodge,Owl’s Head, Maine 


handling corn whe! 
and soiling the fing 
Delightful home surroundings. Personal supervision of every 
pupil. The Department of Experimental Psychology insures true 


with melted butter. By turning either Fork the corn revolves, al ? 
ing you toconveniently season. These Forks, beside having 
scientific method of training. Correspondence course for home 
training. Catalogue and literature on request. Address 


prongs and handle similar to an ordinary fork, are supplied 
Margaret Bancroft, P.O. Box 119, Haddonfield, N. J. 
































a pivoted standard which supports the ear, and_holds it in 
desired position. Silver plated, one pair in a box, $1.00 postr 


F. F. PFLEGHAR & SON, New Haven, Conn. 









































SUNSHINE AND aa Your Baby needs ae 
FRESH-AIR WORK _ || 


i 
By Cynthia Westover Alden kr e sh Milk 





IDSUMMER in the 
great cities is always | | We wonder it you realize the im- js supplied in the fresh milk of the 


accompanied by distress, wah 
sickness and death because of portance of this statement. We won-_ mother. 
oo ce a, der if you know that the question of : ; 
the poor live. August is one of | fresh milk, as against sterilized, pas- _Remember, babies not having . 
the busiest months in the whole teurized, condensed or dried’ milks, is mixed diet can only get this element 


year for this society. Our Fresh-Air work is of a rie: ‘or : ) 
of such vital importance to your baby’s of life in their food: that is mother’s 





life-saving kind, for the intense heat picks out the 
frailest of both old and young as its victims. Ice, 


' milk or an artificial food pr ri 
Singer’s Secret of medicine, food, clean clothes and fresh air are the healthy development, that when se- b ; Th i gg abate 
Fise Physical Development Tear us from the first of July to the last of lecting an artificial food for baby, your Sresh cow's milk. ; 
° ° Why not let your ‘‘One Kindness” for Sunshine first question should be, ‘‘ Js it prepared if y m d 
18 Deep Breathing. this month be a deed to help in the Fresh-Air work, with fresh milk?” ‘ we _ ps ) of 5° ] ree en pee 
HE constant practiceof drawing deep breaths and know that you have made one child or a weary an artificial food, select first of all one 
—filling the lungs to the limit of their mother happier and healthier? ; that is to be used with fresh milk. 
ee gta singers their superb Let us tell you why. 
chest development an 


broad shoulders — to the i ey Bridgeport, Connecticut, Fresh-Air Home 
women the firm busts and beautiful necks which is perhaps the best equipped institution. of its Tt  S : : 
always distinguish their appearance. By wearing kind in the whole list of International features. There is in fresh milk and in all 


PROF. CHAS. st ce De Forest is president. Everything fresh foods a wonderful element of The next is to select Mellin’s Food. 
7 as been planned to meet the wants and needs of ce | 
MUNTER’S , children. The dormitories are | | life. 


furnished with snow-white | | Mellin’s Food is added to fresh 


beds, and at the foot of each It cannot, of course, be found nor 
one is a white-enameled box- 


seat, which serves also as a 
place for the child’s clothes. 
The aim is never to have one of 


That is the first step. 








you secure the same result without the slightest 
physical effort. NULIFE accomplishes what only 
along course of physical culture and tedious ex- 
ercises can accomplish. 

NULIFE holds the body in an erect position, throws 
back the shoulders, expands the chest and com- 
pels deep and proper breathing. It supports and 


milk so -that the tough curd may be 
made light and flaky, like the curd of 
mother’s milk. 





can it be analyzed. We simply know 
it is there, that cooking destroys it, and 
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| | 
ene gag as cag oe ee | the little beds vacant. Enter- | that if we are deprived of it for a con- | 
vents atigue ee ache | at > = sit er ;c “tence ws . | . . . 

acu’ | tainments for the little folks consist of straw rides, sidevable dene we do not remeie Well And it is also added in order that 
An untold number of sickly, flower hunts, all-day trips to the Sound, lawn | | : ae | 
ven sl -chested, iohene a should- parties, and all kinds of games to make happy the | | certain food elements, that a baby re- 
ered people have been developec rainy days. Every child is a guest from the time | | . . . . : 
into fine specimens of physical he leaves the city until he goes back again, There | | _ The adult is supplied with this  ceives when = nurses at the breast, 
SULEVE to copestally resemmentet is not one penny of expense to him or to his family. | | life-giving element in fresh water, fresh and which cow’s milk lacks, shall be 
to women who wish to acquire a per- | eae : : : | 
fect figure and a graceful carriage. fl it is possible to do good Fresh-Air work in | | fruits and uncooked foods. The baby supplied to him, | 
vert sed ment - — Pen NUE = tent, cabin and bungalow homes. 
velopment of children L I ‘ ‘ ee | 
is invaluable, because it makes Ps erhaps pgpnnd Sunshine tent rd the F resh | 
them grow strong and healthy ir parties is supplied from general headquarters 

and thus gives vigor and agility to their mind. 


It is the army tent shown in the picture. It will | Mellin’s Food is prepared 


accommodate fifty cots. One time this tent was 
pitched in Connecticut, another time in Sullivan e e 
County, New York; the following year at the sea- 

side in New Jersey, and one year at Bensonhurst, | wit res mil e 
New York. Each time several | 

hundred children enjoyed an 
outing during the summer. 
These tent parties are man- 


NULIFE yives mana fine military appearance, for it straightens 
his shoulders, expands his chest and 
reduces his abdomen to proper pro- 
portions. 

NULIFE is comfortable to wear and 
its benefits are permanent. 

NULIFE formerly sold by agents 
throughout the world for §5.00. 
Now sent direct to you by mail for 
$3.00 and guaranteed that it will do 
all that is claimed for it. 





The subject of infant feeding is 








Send your height, weight and chest | aged differently from the intensely interesting. If you are a 
measure (not bust measure) and state ae : ae in. y r | 
whether male or female, with your Bridge port work l'wo to | 


mother it is importe 
name and address plainly written to three dollars a week is necessary a ae 20 ae salatach that aa learn 








fooklet on What. Nuiife Will. Do | to provide good food and plenty of milk for each all you can about it, for presumably 
For You’’ sent PREE. child. There is no particular band of workers to 7 : evs i ob a 
PROF. CHAS. MUNTER NULIFE COMPANY meet the expenses of these te nting ps urties, so when the more you understanc about it, | 


Dept. 106, Nos. 13-15 W. 34th St., near Sth Ave., NewYork City a branch finds a little girl who needs the outing the better and easier you will care 


that branch raises the money for her care. 





for baby and the better he will thrive. 





HAT have you that you would like to pass 


ALLEN’S along to help in Fresh-Air work? For the 
summer Sunshine i ar 


camps so many things are 


Let us send you one of our beauti- 
needed that it is hard to make a list of them . cn es : : 
The first thing that comes to my mind is a denim ful books, “<The Care and Feeding ot 
bag It should be made like a pillow-case, with ¢ »9 ‘ ¢ a ee . 
double drawstrings. Each child is given a bag to Infants. It is full of information and 
put his change of clothes in. It is much easier to ] l : 


we will be glad to send it to you Free. 
carry a bundle made up like this, and the bag is 
For Hot, Tired, Aching, washed with the clothes and the child brings them 


Swollen Feet all back clean. Hammocks Mellin’s Food Co Boston, Mass 

a rice ee wear out dreadfully fast. Rugs ink ‘ 
to spread out on the grass to sit 
on are always needed; sand- 
shovels and pails for digging in 
the earth and carrying the won- 
derful curios that every child 
finds, and hobby-horses and swings for the little 
ones who love to ‘‘go” but are too tiny to join the 
tramping parties. Then, of course, we never have 
enough blankets, sheets, pillow-cases and pillows, 
mattresses or cotton pads. 


woe our camp was in Sullivan County I think 
the only fight recorded was over the single tin 
pail we had for collecting berries. Every chi'd 
wanted it. There is ascarcity of dishes of all kinds, 
for the breakage is heavy. 



















ALLEN'S 
FOOT-EASE 


GENUINE RAS 
IGNAT URE OF 


Cleanness— Harmony 


That’s what you secure when you decorate the walls 
of your home with Alabastine. It’s inexpensive and 
easy to apply—anyone can do the work. 
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ALABASTINE 






* 
LeRov. NY USA 


SHAKE 
INTO YOUR 
SHOES 















The Sanitary Wall Coating 


comes in many soft, velvety tints and brilliant white and is 
for sale everywhere. Send a 2-cent U.S. postage stamp 


g . ae sreatine > ormation, anc 
Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder. It relieves Articles of wearing apparel are always needed; Shoeiee sctaat banaue OF ah dcintr Kiet tees,” and 

painful, smarting, nervous feet and ingrow- one little girl has no hat, another has no shoes; a 

ing nails, and instantly takes the sting out boy has no coat and his blouse is thin. We begin to The Alabastine Co. , 900 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

of corns and bunions. It’s the greatest com- ship barrels and boxes of second-hand clothes early Eastern Office, Dept. A, 105 Water St., New York City. 

fort discovery ofthe age. Makes tight or new in the season—that is, if we have the clothes. 

shoes easy. A certain relief for sweating, Ofttimes the children are not 


callous and hot, tired, aching feet. 30,000 
testimonials. Try it o-day. Sold by all Drug- 
gists and Shoe stores, 25c. Don’t accept a 
substitute. Trial package FREE. Address || | 


Le Roy, N. Y., 


well clothed and our storage 
house is appealed to daily for i 


. f . 
something. ( X\ D h ) 
Food of all kinds that can | } A N Y Can be a MONEY an ou Yaw 1S . 
be sent saves us money and by taking orders Copy it as well as you can,send tous and 7 
helps along the work. Once WOMAN forourcomplete MAKER we will give you a handsome portfolio @ 



























; i). S. A we had ; “re: > line of superior of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Genuine bears above signature. j ve had a box be cere als sent wool dress goods, cotton fabrics and silks. Includes Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
us. A man apologized one all the Fall’s latest and most fashionable fabrics. may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
time when he contributed a Low prices, big profits, permanent trade which artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual 


bag of beans. Why, the children all love beans grows bigger every year you stay with us. Canvass and exactly adapted to your talent. 


Health, Comfort and Economy and rice, and in the country cornmeal mush is ing experience not absolutely essential. A good | | THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 


reputation, pleasant address, and fair acquaintance 



































are found in Fay Stockings. Because edarning. | preferred to ice cream by the city child. If you | | are sufficient. No capital required. Write today Chattanooga, Tenn. 
rar “oN 7 supporters, gene longer. aa Ph want to pay your dues by helping the Fresh-Air | | so as to profit by the Fall trade that soon will be 
aist. wever come dow Sa Most comimtortable : ne 7 y l 
icicle ee rit rear ae Peet or work I leave it to you to think up what to send. starting. Send for particulars and FREE trial outfit. 
— MEN, WOMEN, BOYS and GIRLS : a aera ~ Manufacturers and Importers Co., Mill Agents H £ Mod C 
” UR summer Life-Saving Stations in the cities | | Dept. 25, 256 Church Street, New York Concrete ouses 0 oderate ost 
Stock- are kept busy sending sick babies to the sea- veneers 5 SEE ans ES! = Book of Prize Plans $1.00 
@ ings side—our picture shows a one-room bungalow on ENGRAVED Sry seeutiiulie Iuatveted. Containa views of all cle 
P “TEE , 2 ae nies page ° ; fea ll I] Ss ated Oo 4 s Soltall | 
a HAL. F Hose y I ‘ante dee 's— best in aa | © New York beach—giving mother and children WwW ED D IN e vations, floor plans and itemized estimates of cost 
ance. ending. Every pair guaranteed. Money back trolley rides, planning short picnics for ‘‘the little Full plans of 24 houses of all designs, costing from 
if not sat po i. BUY ef your dealer, or sent m receipt of mothers and fathers” who can’t leave over night, INVITATIONS ' } $2,000 to $4,500. Every plan is a prize winner. A 
e. Agents wanted wheren odealers. Write for circulars : fied : 3 Sages? apie Rete é ° : Highest Grade —N ota printed imitation—Correct styles. y CTY ill brings this book to you prepaid. Address 
THE FAY STOCKING CO.,61 E Street, Elyria, Ohio and we ha a park en tee the childre i EK nats addition: al hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside d ailas bi bring th Ls stile 
can roll on the grass all day under the big trees E nvelopes. T'rz anspor ation prepaid. Send for free samples. Association of American Portland Cement Manufacturers 
which encircle the playgrounds. _ 100 Finest Engraved = PALMER ENGRAVING CO. Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For these trips we provide lunch-baskets with Calling ¢ , $1.00 134 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 





something good to eat in them; two carfares 
Cloth from the Mall ; for each child, a few pennies 


for the merry-go-round or a 
boat ride, a stick of candy 
and an apple. 

Wouldn’t it make you just 
a little happier if you were to 
‘*pass on” to some of these 
little ones the same kind of 
pleasure you are enjoying or 


Woolens and Worsteds in great variety of season- 
able patterns for Women’s, Children’s and Men's 
‘ar at Mill Prices. Samples of Skirtings, Cloak- 
ings. Rain loths, Suitings and Trouserings, Free. 
Please mention garment you intend making. 
All grades and prices from 50c to $2.50 per yard. 


Ridgewood Mills,640 Main Street, Holyoke, Mass. 























one of the many blessings you REALLY DELIGHTFUL 
have received? Why not do ‘‘One Kindness” for Ur , eat " 
Baby and Children ’s Clothes | eee P 2 ral thie A) MOH EMESIS Sd ep SALLY, SL 
Send today for illustrate atalog of clothing —— —_ citniinaiasiicieiad datas rf 7; 
from birth to nine years. | NOTE—In addressing Mrs. Alden, the President of The AH EAVIT Nae 4 Hd SELES Mild fe fb Yad S| ai: 
My New Tilastrated ontit of 30 long or 12 | International Sunshine Society, at 96 Fifth Avenue, New Agee 


York City, regarding Sunshine matters, will our readers CG cj UMS fi- § sis pj23i sO SSSA, P 5iMs sJJosss: 
kindly bear in mind that invariably a stamp should be in- YvvN™ 

closed for a reply? Otherwise Mrs. Alden has to answer 
correspondents at the expense of her work. | 






short patterns with full directions, only 25 cents. 
Both sent under plain cover with list of baby’s 
first needs. Lady agents wanted in each town. 
Mrs Ella James,78 Wieting St ,Syracuse,N.Y¥ 
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Chimneys 


may be called an art contribu- 
tive——for certain it is that a 
chimney of clear glass, [Eoug7) 
that won’t break from 
heat, so carefully de- 
signed and fitted as to give 
correct draft and avoid 
smoking, is essential to 
both artistic and practical 
lamp requirements. 


‘MACBETH 
‘PERL OUSS 








Lamp-chimneys of this 
sort bear my name, 
MacsetH, as a guide 
and guarantee. I make 
the correct size and 
shape for every burner. 
My Lamp-Chimney Book insures get- 
ting the right chimney for any burner, 
and gives suggestions about lamps, 
chimneys, wicks, oils, and tells 
how to keep lamps in order. 
I gladly mail it free to any 
one who writes for it. 


MACBETH 


Pittsburgh 
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On Wash Bay 


The Hill Dryer may 


be put up in a minute. 


Holds 150 feet of line on revolving 
frame that brings clothes to you. 

Taken down and put away for the 
rest of the week, leaving nothing 
to mar the lawn. 

Strong, serviceable, durable. 
With proper care will last a lifetime. 
Pleases every woman. 

Nearly 1,000,000 people use them. 
$6.70 to $10.00. Sold by Hardware 
and Department Stores. 


Write for Catalogue 43 and Money Back Offer. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY 


365 Park Ave. WORCESTER, MASS. 

















Send 10c 


for a 


Hair Powder 


The Dry Shampoo that cleanses 

the hair without washing. 
Remove. dust, grease and excessive oil after brushing. Not 
injurious. A liberal compte and our pamphlet ‘*‘ How to 
have handsome Hair’’ mailed on receipt of 10c. Regular 
size 60c. and $1.00 per box. At your dealer or sold direct by 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 




















All her little newly-acquired graces and affec- 
tations dropped away as she spoke, and her hus- 
| band saw the sweet, womanly soul he had loved 
| and longed for in the beginning looking out of her 

brown eyes. He kissed her thankfully, almost 
| solemnly. ‘‘Dear Betty,’’ he whispered. 

**Couldn’t we—go away from this place?” she 
| went on after a while. ‘‘It isn’t very pleasant, is 
it? and—I’m, almost ashamed to say it—but 

Evelyn Tripp has such a way of making things 
| look different to one. What » says sounds so— 
so sensible that I can’t—at least, I have done as I 
intended in hardly anything.” 

‘‘There’s a little red cottage to let, with a hand- 
kerchief lawn in front and room for a garden be- 
hind, not half a mile from where we are working,” 
Sam told her, ‘‘ but I haven’t mentioned it because 
it’s a long way to Tremont Street and—Evelyn.” 
His blue eyes were full of the laughing light she 
had missed vaguely for more weeks than she cared 
to remember. 

‘*Let’s engage it tomorrow!” exclaimed Eliza- 
beth. ‘‘Why, Sam, dear, we could have roses and 
strawberries and all sorts of fun out there!” 


ot 


When, after missing her friend for several days, 
Miss Tripp called at the Brewster apartment she 
was astonished beyond measure to find her dearest 
Elizabeth busy packing some last trifles, while 
several brawny men were engaged in taking away 
the furniture. 

“My dear!” she exclaimed. 
doing ?” 

‘“‘We’re moving,” said Elizabeth tranquilly. 
““You know I never cared particularly for this 
apartment; the rooms are so dark and unpleas- 
ant; besides, the rent is too high for us.” 

‘But where ——” 

“I was just going to tell you; we’ve taken a 
little house, away over near the new water-works.” 
Then as Miss Tripp’s eyebrows and shoulders 
expressed a surprise bordering on distraction, ‘‘I 
felt that it would be better for us both to be nearer 
Sam’s work. He can come home to luncheon now, 
and I—we shall like that immensely.” 

‘‘But you are going out of the world: do you 
realize that, my dear? And just as you were be- 
ginning to be known, too; and when I’ve tried so 
hard to ——” Miss Tripp’s voice broke, and she 
| touched her eyelids delicately with her handker- 

chief. ‘‘Oh, why didn’t you consult me before 

taking such an irrevocable step? I’m sure I could 
have persuaded you to change your mind.” 
Elizabeth opened her lips to reply; then she 
hesitated at sight of Evelyn’s wan face, whereon 
the lavishly-applied rice powder failed to conceal 
| the traces of the multiplied fatigues and disappoint- 
| ments of a purely artificial life. 


“‘What are you 


““You’ll be glad you didn’t try to make me 
change my mind when you sce our house,” she 
said gayly. ‘‘It has all been painted and papered, 
and everything about the place is as fresh and 
sunny and delightful as this place is dark and 
dingy and disagreeable. Only think, Evelyn, 
there is a real fireplace in the living-room, where 
we are going to burn real wood of an evening; 
and the bay-window in the dining-room looks out 
on a grass-plot bordered with rose-bushes !” 

‘But the neighborhood, dear!” wailed Evelyn. 
“Only think what a social Sahara you are going 
into!” 

‘“‘T don’t know about that,’”’? Elizabeth told her 
calmly. ‘‘Several of the engineers who are work- 
ing with Sam live near with their families, and 
Sam thinks we are going to enjoy it immensely. 
He is so glad we are going.” 

Evelyn had folded her hands in her Jap and sat 
looking hopelessly about the dismantled rooms. 
“You don’t seem to think about me, Betty,’”’ she 
said, after a while. ‘‘I—I am going to miss you 
terribly.” Tears shone in her faded eyes and her 
voice trembled. 

Elizabeth’s warm heart was touched. ‘‘ You’ve 
been very good to me, Evelyn,” she said. ‘‘I shall 
never forget all that ’ ve—learned from you. But 
we’re really not going out of the world, and you 
shall come and see us whenever you will, and by- 
and-by we shall have strawberries and roses to 
| offer you.” 


x 


| 

| The roses on the tiny lawn of which Sam had 
| spoken were in full bud, and Elizabeth was search- 
| ing eagerly for the first streak of pink in the infant 
| blossoms when she was surprised by the sight of an 
| imposing equipage drawing up at the curb. The 
| fat black horses pawed the gravel disdainfully, 
shaking their jingling harness, as the liveried 
footman dismounted from his perch and ap- 
proached the mistress of the house. 

“*I beg pawdon, Miss,” he said loftily, ‘‘ but can 
you tell me where—aw—Mrs. Samuel Brewster 
lives 2?” 

““T am Mrs. Brewster,” Elizabeth told him. 

Whereupon the man presented a card with an 
air of haughty humility. 

Elizabeth’s wondering eyes uprose from its 
perusal to the vision of a tall, stout lady, attired in 
purple broadcloth, who was being assisted from the 
carriage. The hot color flamed over her fair face, 
and for an instant she was tempted to run into the 
house and hide herself and the neat-checked 
gingham gown she was wearing; but she came for- 
ward, smiling determinedly, to meet the lady who 
was now coming up the walk. 

The august personage in purple paused at sight 
of the slender, blue-frocked figure, and raising a 
| gold-mounted lorgnette to her eyes deliberately 

inspected it. ‘‘You are—Mrs. Brewster?” she 

asked. 
| ““VYes, Mrs. Van Duser,”’ Elizabeth’s voice 
trembled in spite of herself, but her eyes were 
calmly bright. ‘*Won’t you come in?” she added 
| politely. 

The lady breathed somewhat heavily as she 
| mounted the vine-wreathed porch. ‘I will sit 
down here,” she announced magisterially; ‘‘the 
air is pleasant in the country.” 

Elizabeth’s brief experience in Boston society 
came to her assistance, enabling her to reply suit- 
ably to this undeniable statement of fact. Then 
an awesome silence ensued, broken only by the 
bold chirp of an unabashed robin successfully 

hunting worms in the grass-plot. 
| ‘*Where is your husband?” suddenly pro- 
| pounded the visitor. 
|  **Mr. Brewster is engaged in making a topo- 
| graphical map for the city; I do not know exactly 
| where he is this afternoon,”’ replied Elizabeth, her 











So They Were Married 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


color paling, then rising as she recalled the too- 
well-remembered words of Mrs. Van Duser’s late 
communication. ‘‘ Did you wish to see him ?” 

Mrs. Van Duser was apparently engaged in a 
severe inspection of the adventurous robin. She 
did not at once reply. 

Elizabeth looked down at her shabby little shoe. 
‘‘Sam—comes home to luncheon now,” she 
faltered. ‘‘I—he hasn’t been gone long.” 

“Ah!” intoned Mrs. Van Duser, majestically 
transferring her attention from the daring robin 
to Elizabeth’s crimson face. 


ox 


‘*Samuel has neglected to call upon me since his 
return to Boston,’ was Mrs. Van Duser’s next 
remark, delivered in an awe-inspiring contralto, 


“though it is evident that he owes me an ac- 


knowledgment of his present good fortune.” 

Elizabeth fixed round eyes of astonishment 
upon her visitor. ‘‘I can’t think what you mean,” 
she exclaimed unguardedly. 

‘*And yet I find you here in this sylvan spot, far 
removed from the follies and temptations of your 
former position, and—I trust— prospering in a 
modest way.” 

‘*Thank you,” murmured Elizabeth, pink with 
indignation; ‘‘we are getting on very well.” 

“What rent do you pay?” 

Elizabeth looked about as if searching for a 
way of escape. The robin had swallowed his 
latest find with an air of huge satisfaction and 
now flew away with a ringing summons to his 
mate. ‘‘We pay thirty dollars, Mrs. Van Duser,” 
she said slowly, ‘‘by the month.” 

‘‘Um! Why don’t you buy the place?” 

“*T don’t think—I’m sure we—couldn’t —— 
hesitated Elizabeth. 

‘““You are wrong,” said Mrs. Van Duser, again 
raising her lorgnette; ‘‘if you can afford to pay 
three hundred and sixty dollars in rent you can 
afford to own a home; and you should do so. Tell 
Samuel I said so.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Van Duser,” murmured Elizabeth 
in a depressed monotone. 

‘*Do you keep a maid?” 

‘*No, Mrs. Van Duser; I domy own housework.” 
Elizabeth’s brown eyes sparkled defiantly as she 


” 








added, ‘‘I was brought up to work, and I like to | 


do it.” 

Mrs. Van Duser’s large, solemn countenance 
relaxed into a genuine smile as she gazed into the 
ingenuous young face at her side. 

‘*Ah, my dear,” she sighed, ‘‘I envy you your 
happiness, though I had it myself once upon a 
time. I don’t often speak of those days; but John 
Van Duser was a poor man when I married him, 
and we lived in a little house not unlike this, and I 
did the cooking. Do you think you could give me 
a cup of tea, my dear?” 


ot 


When Samuel Brewster came home from his 
work at an unexpectedly early hour that afternoon 
he was astonished to find an imposing coupé, 
drawn by two fat, shining horses, being driven 
slowly up and down before his door; and further, 
as he entered the house, by the cheerful sound of 
clinking silver and china and low-voiced conver- 
sation. Elizabeth, pink-cheeked and_ smiling, 
met him with an exclamation of happy surprise. 

‘*T am so glad you came home, Sam, dear,” she 
said. ‘‘Mrs. Van Duser was hoping to see you 
before she went.” 

And Mrs. Van Duser, looking very much at 
home and very comfortable indeed in Sam’s own 
big wicker chair, proffered him a large, white 
jeweled hand, while she bade him ‘‘give an ac- 
count of himself” quite in the tone of an affection- 
ate relative. 

“You have a charming and sensible wife, 
Samuel, and a well-conducted home,” said the 
great lady. ‘‘I have seen the whole house, cellar, 
kitchen and all,” she added with a reminiscent 
sigh, ‘‘and it has carried me back to the happiest 
days I ever spent.” 

When Mrs. Van Duser left she bade Elizabeth 
an affect’onate good-by. 

The young engineer passed his arm about his 
wife’s shoulders as the two stood at the gate 
watching the stately carriage on its way down the 
avenue. ‘‘Well, Betty,” he said, ‘‘so ‘the moun- 
tain came to Mahomet’? But the ‘mountain’ 
doesn’t seem such a bad sort, after all. I liked the 
way she kissed you good-by, though I should never 
have guessed she was capable of it.” 

Elizabeth drew a deep breath. ‘‘I never was so 
frightened in my life as when she first came,” she 
confessed. ‘‘But she is kind, Sam, in her way, 
though at first I thought it wasn’t a pleasant way. 
And, oh, Sam, dear, she thinks we gave up our flat 
and came out here just because she wrote us that 
letter; she was as complacent as could be when 
she spoke of it.’ 

**Did you undeceive her?” 

““N-no, dear; I didn’t even try. Perhaps it 
was the letter—partly; and, anyway, I felt sure I 
couldn’t make her think any differently, whatever I 
might say. But I did tell her about Annita, and 
about how thoughtless and selfish I was, and——” 

“Did you tell her about the Tripp lady?” he 
suggested teasingly. 

“No,” she said gravelv. ‘‘Evelyn meant to be 
kind, too; I am sure of that.” 

“Oh, benevolent Betty!” he exclaimed with 
mock gravity. ‘‘Oh, most sapient Elizabeth! I 
perceive that in gaining a new friend thou hast not 
lost an old one! I suppose from now on you will 
begin to model your small self on the Van Duser 
pattern. My lady will see to it that you do, if you 
sce much of her.” 





ox 


Elizabeth looked up at her tall husband, her 
brown eyes brimming with thoughtful light. ‘‘It is 
good to have friends,” she said slowly; ‘‘but, Sam, 
dear, we must never allow any—friend to come 
between us again. We must live our own lives, 
and solve our own problems, even if we make an 
occasional blunder.” 

““We’ve solved our problems already,” he said 
confidently, ‘‘and I’ll risk the blunders; they’ll not 
be serious, thanks to the dearest and best little wife 
a man ever had.” 

And Elizabeth smiled back at him, knowing in 
her wiser woman’s heart that there were yet many 
problems to be solved, but not afraid of what the 
future would bring in the light of his loving eyes. 





THE END 
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2 2% EL 
FOODPRODUCTS 


are particularly adapted for use dur- 
ing the hot days of summer. Their 
natural flavor is well shown in Blue 
Label Boned Chicken and Blue 
Label Potted Ham,— two appetizing 
delicacies — with which every camper, 
yachtsman, motorist and housewife 
should be familiar. 


Made in Clean Kitchens by 
skilled and experienced 
















“Original Menus”’ 


just issued, containing many sug- 
gestions for using Blue Label Food 
Products for hot weather luncheons 
either at home or in camp, motoring 
or sailing, with recipes for preparing 
the dishes, will give you a new zest 
for summer menus. 


Send today for this booklet 
Free upon request 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. ( 
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Porton, 


Beautifies without injuring the skin. It 
is entirely free from harmful ingredients and 
is prepared of purest materials. zgo% 
he Wooden Box retains the 
delicate perfume until the last 
speck is gone. Sold every- 
where. Insist on getting 
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A delightful, fragrant mouth 
wash — with a pleasant 
after-taste — very bene- 
MEADE 6 Bauer's ficial to gums and teeth, 
too. At your druggists, 
MOUTH Was, NH} 25c—S50c — $1.00. 
33% ALCOMOL ° 
rommuaTes @Y A liberal sample— enough 
ober Pradesn Or 1 to prove its worth-—sent to 
OESTROYS A & OF DISEASE any address for 10c to cover 
pone FOR us postage. 


Meade & Baker 
92 Franklin Street, Chicago 


(Formerly Richmond, Va. 





A SAFE 6 EFFICIENT APPLICATION AS AN 
ANTISEPTIC & DISINFECTANT 
PREPARED SOLELY BY THE 

MEADE& BAKER 
ARBOLIC MOUTH WASHCO 
RICHMOND VA.US & 























Dr.GRAVES’ 
TOOTH POWDERG@ 


= 


Excellent for good teeth — and 
better for poor ones. 
Assures pearl white teeth. 
Destroys accumulative tartar. 
Your dentist recommends it — 
and he knows. 
On receipt of 10c, to cover postage, 
we will send you a liberal sample. 
Atall druggists,in handy metal 
cans or bottles, 25c and 50c. 
Dr. E. L. Graves Tooth Powder Co. 
92 Franklin 8t., Chicago 
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NEEDLEWORK 
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The wheels in the upper bow are worked in buttonhole stitch. 
The jabot is of fine linen and lace. The embroidered bow 
is edged with embroidered scallops and Cluny lace. 





E SUMMER PORCH 
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es Illustrations 
Lilian from 
Barton Original 
Wilson Designs 





LITTLE embroidery can be made to go a long way in 

effect — we are coming to realize that if our needlework is 
good we but cheapen it by using it too lavishly. A simple blouse 
or wash frock will take on the dainty, artistic look by the addi- 
tion of just a little needlework on the collar and cuffs. White 
jabots are pretty with the coat. After all, the suit— coat and 
skirt to match —is much better for street wear than is the white 
shirtwaist; lighten up and soften the lines about the face by 
wearing lace and embroidered jabots. And unless the weather 
is torrid do wear your coats on the street, girls! We 
must concede something to conventionality. 
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The fan bow above is of point d’esprit. The butterfly knot 
is twisted from an embroidered rose, lace-edged. The other 
one is embroidered with eyeleted rosebuds. 








Not only are lingerie belts with blouses pretty, but 
there is, moreover, an especial advantage in wearing 
them: that they bring down the waist-line. For this 
reason a belt to match the blouse is far better in any 
case than a belt to match the skirt, unless one wants 
to get a high-waisted effect. 

A rather clever way to make belts is to fold them, 
and there are many pretty ways of doing it, You can 
use even a sheer handkerchief linen for a folded belt, 
or a lawn; though I always feel that when you expend 
time on embroidery it ought to be done on a linen 
ground. Foratwo-inch or two-and-a-half-inch folded 
belt a light-weight material should be cut about six 
inches wide on the straight. After you have creased 
the belt into a box-plait or other fold, pass an iron 
over the wrong side. These helts launder perfectly. 

The unfolded belts shown on this page in the lower 
right-hand corner are embroidered on Russian crash 
in blue. Of course any heavy linen will answer, and 
you can readily copy the designs, especially the lower 
one—this one looks as if it were double, but it is 
only the drawing which gives it this effect. 
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ifter em 
See how readily the pattern 
thove on the right folds into the butterfly bow below it. 


For the jabot above baste fine lawn over the net, and 


broidering cut the lawn away close. 
given 








Ihe rose cluster on 
this tie is worked in 
narrow buttonhole 
stitch with the purl 


The two collars above are beautifully outside so that the 
decorated with fine embroidery. The material can be 
sheer and delicate turned-back cuff trimmed away. 


above them is about three inches deep. 


























The pocketbook and cardcase above are fastened with pearl studs; 
the embroidery is on linen and the interlining is of heavy collar 
canvas. The tie is also of heavy white linen. 





The edge of this net tie is worked in a charming 
linen appliqué in buttonhole stitch, and a 
spray of roses and leaves finishes it., 

























The collar illustrated above is a beautiful example of Hedebo em- 
broidery. The fine edge is done in needlepoint. This collar w 
be found most appropriate for use on a child’s best coat. 
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The design for the upper belt 
on the right may be used ina 
number of ways; bands in 


| Folded belts like those on the 
left may be braced with rib- 


bon belting or boned, and fin- 
























ished with white pearl buckles. 
After folding either belts or 
jabots hold one end in each 
hand and crease by drawing 
along a table-edge. 





this design would trim a white 
linen frock most effectively. 
For variety the eyelets in the 
lower belt are stitched around 
with seeding. 
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The eyelets in the 
little tie above form 
a bunch of grapes. 
The leaves are 
outlined in satin 
stitch, and the edge 
is buttonholed. 


Roman cut-work is the decoration used 


on the The bow 
in one piece so that it n be laundere 
conveniently. 


two collars above 
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A Design Suggesting Snow Crystals 


T IS not exactly correct to consider 

tatting as belonging to lace-making; 

it is more properly a braid or knotted work, and in its 
coarse forms it is used asa braid or gimp. When, however, 
it is done in fine linen threads it becomes as filmy as lace. 
The centrepiece and doilies here given are very clever in 
design. The little doilies are so fine that they give one 
the impression of snowflake crystals. When tatting is done 
in this way it is almost worthy 
to be ranked as lace-making 
Medallions of tatted work may 
be used with fine handkerchief 
linens in blouses or summer 
frocks. Collar and cuff sets 
are particularly pretty of this 





work. 
The English term “‘tatting’”’ 
. is derived from the same word 


“é 


as ‘‘tatters,’’ and this idea of 
the fragility of the work is carried out in the French term 
for the work, ‘‘frivolité.’” The work is done with a shuttle, 
and it is important that the shuttle be perfect in shape 
and finish in order to do good work. Crochet cotton or 
linen knitting thread may be used for tatting. 
Very often crocheting is used to connect the bands 






By Lilian Barton Wilson 
Designs by 
Mrs. J. M. Hobron 




















ATTING may be done in silks as 

well as in cotton or linen threads. 
Some very pretty effects can be had 
by working in a variety of colors. 
Often two or more shuttles are used 
in combining regularly-arranged 
colors in the pattern. Fine twisted 
silks should be used on the shuttle. 

Tatting needs to be laundered with considerable care. 
Like all other lacelike fabrics it can be quite ruined in 
the washing. 
patient arranging afterward. If lace is once let go in the 





of tatting. There are very pretty combinations 
of these kinds of needlework. 


HE stitches in tatting are generally termed the 

knot and the double knot, and the large and 
the small Josephine picot. Knots and picots form 
patterns of rings, and these 
are again connected by picots 
or crocheted together. Tatted 
insertions are very dainty and 
can be used with good effect 
on baby clothes. 

To join medallions into a 
centrepiece or other large 
fabric it is wise to baste the 
motifs to a stiff paper and 
then unite them much as 
you would braid laces, with 
various fancy lace stitches. 
The application of this work may be very gen- 
eral, because it can be made in qualities from 
the flimsiest cobweb, wrought in fine thread, to 
coarse furniture gimp done in heavy cords. Here 
it is particularly good; and this is a suggestion 
which perhaps will be helpful to you in home 
upholstery where it is sometimes difficult to match 
colors in the braids bought in the shops. 





E DO not in general realize how closely allied 
tatting is to crochet. Tatting is, no doubt, 











more difficult, but it is a series of loops and knots 
thrown with a shuttle 
instead of caught up 





with a hook. Therefore, 
since the two kinds of 
work are so much alike, 
they are very good in 
combination. Tatting 
insertions, tatted squares 
and rings can be put 
together with fancy cro- 
cheting, and a great many 
pretty and surprising results will be developed by 











combining these two kinds of needlework. It is, of 
course, possible to fasten tatting together by the 
picots. As soon as one learns the construction of the 





knots or stitches the difficulties of tatting are mastered. 
When the right hand has passed the shuttle through 
the loop it must stop suddenly, and hold the thread 
tightly stretched until the left hand has closed the 
knot., Nothing but practice will make it possible for 

















Cuffs May be Made to Match This Collar 




















A Doily of Exquisite Delicacy 


you to avoid confusing the movement of 
the two hands; but when this is once 


learned it is not only easy work to do, but also delightful; and 
it is, moreover, a graceful kind of needlework. 

The shuttle thread must be kept free so that it can pass 
through the knots—that is, it must not form a knot itself or 
else it would not be free for loosening or tightening the loops 
on the left hand. Be careful not to have the shuttle too full, 
as this opens the points and allows 
the thread to escape too freely. 





It must have careful handling and very 


water it is a difficult matter to straighten out all 
the brides and picots, and it is therefore better 
in the end to baste it to a firmer material before 
setting it to boil over the fire. 

After cleaning lace dry it in the sun if possi- 
ble; there is nothing like sunlight to draw out 
discoloration and bring back the brightness with- 
out injuring the fibre. When nearly dry tatting 
should be pinned out on a 
board or wooden slab just as 
one pins out lace, and each 
loop or picot drawn into place 
with a pin. When allowed 
to dry thus stretched out it 
will need no further finishing 
with the iron, but will hold 
its original shape perfectly. 
It is worth while—and the 
only safe thing—to do this 
kind of laundering yourself. 





IRECTIONS are given below for the shell 
trimming shown in the small illustration in 
the first column, to the left of the first paragraph 
of this article. In making this you should use a 
rather fine thread. 
With single thread make a loop of 24 double 
stitches and 11 picots, one picot between every 
2 stitches; draw upthread. Make loop of 16 double 
stitches and 3 picots; 1 picot between every 3 
stitches; draw up and turn, then make small 
loop of 8 double 
stitches and 3 picots, 
1 picot between every 
2 stitches—fastening 
the middle picot to 3d 
picot of the 1st large loop. 
Turn and make a 2d loop 
of 16 double stitches and 
3 picots, joining 1st picot 
to 3dof the1st loop. Turn 
and make 2d small loop 
joining middle picot to 
large 1st loop again, and 
so on until8 small and 9 large ones are made; tie thread. 
Make another loop of 16 stitches and 3 picots, and 
attach 2d picot to middle picot of 1st loop on 2d row; 
draw up and attach 2d thread and make 12 double 
stitches and 5 picots on it; draw up and take Ist thread 
and make 2d loop, attaching 1st picot to 3d of 1st loop 
and 2d to shell until 10 loops on outside row and 11 
loopson 2droware made. Make 2dshellattaching last 
3 loops by middle picots to 1st shell as pattern shows. 






































\ Fine Scalloped Pattern to Edge a Solid Centre 


OTE—Mrs. Wilson is glad to hear from the readers oj 

The Journal, and will answer by mail any questions about 
this or any other needlework, but a stamped and addressed envelope 
must be sent. No directions have been prepared jor the designs 
on this page, except in the case of the shell trimming, for which 
directions are printed at the end oj the article above. 











Here the Tatting is Worked in with Solid Linen 
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An Art 


By Mrs. Leopold Simon i 
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The ‘‘ Tulip Pattern.’’? The tone coloring of this quilt is soft and sub- 














F THE several hundred designs to 

be found among quilted spreads the 

five illustrated on this page form an inter- 

esting group. The widespread interest 

in this branch of needlework and the 

revival of it are due to the patriotic spirit 

governing the American women of the 
present century. 

There are two distinct methods of mak- 
ing these covers. One is to cut out care- 
fully and sew together neatly the pieces 
that form the flowers or design; and the 
other style is to apply the design, the 
edges of which have been turned and 
neatly basted to the white square. This 
is what was long ago called ‘‘ Laid Work.”’ 

After these blocks are joined together 
they are padded and quilted in either 
plain or elaborate tracery. The back- 
ground of the cover is often quilted in 
square, diamond or shell forms—the 
unworked squares and strips in wreaths 
or feathers and baskets of flowers. 














dued, the stems and leaves of green, the blossoms pink and yellow. 
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The ‘‘Sun Burst.’’ Thestyle of this quilt proclaimsit Colonial. The materials 
: y q ! it 
used are bright-red, yellow and dark-green calico. Border of red. 
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The ‘‘ Rose’’ Quilt. The roses are of red muslin, the leaves and wreath of 
green; a touch of red appears in the centre of the larger green leaf. 





The ‘‘ Blue and White’’ Quilt. 
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This quilt is made of white blocks upon which are applied 
the design and stripes in Delft-blue shades (two) of cambric. 




















The ‘‘Olive Branch’’ Pattern. The design and needlecraft are both Colonial. 





green linen, the rose and the pointed flower of the yellow. 


The colors are soft shades of yellow and green. 


The border is white muslin on which has been traced the vine of gre 


The long leaf and stems are of 
en linen with yellow blossoms. 
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*Million 
PERFECT understanding by the public of the man- 
agement and full scope of the Bell Telephone System 


can have but one effect, and that a most desirable one 
—a marked betterment of the service. 





The object of this and several succeeding 
advertisements is not to get more subscribers. 
It is to make each one of you a better link in 
the chain. 

First, give ‘‘Central” the number clearly 
é » sure she hears it. Give he anc 
It’s the Twenty Million Voices at the other eae aly ete peony = 
end of the wire on every Bell Telephone! is there to do her utmost to accommodate 
We have to keep them there, on hair you. 
trigger, ready for you to call them up, day Next, don’t grow fretful because you 
or night—downtown, up in Maine, or out think she represents a monopoly. The post- 
in Denver. master does, too, for the same reason. 

And to make the telephone system useful The usefulness of the telephone is its wn7- 
to those Twenty Million other people, we versality, as one system. Where there are 
have to keep you alert and ready at this end two systems you must have two telephones— 
of the wire. and confusion. 
Then we have to keep the line in order— _ Remember, the value of the service lies 
8,000,000 miles of wire—and the central in the eta of people you can reach with- 
girls properly drilled and accommodating out = mann — the —— with which 
to the last degree, and the apparatus up to you ited feted pe, . 
the highest pitch of efficiency. , So respond quickly w en others call you, 
. : yearing in mind the extensive scope of the 
Quite a job, all told. icvicn, 
Every telephone user is an important The constant endeavor of the associated 
link in the system—just as important as Bell companies, harmonized by one policy 
the operator. With a little well meant and acting as one system, is to give you the 
suggestion on our part, we believe we can best and most economical management 
improve the service—perhaps save a second human ingenuity can devise. The end is 
on each call. efficient service and your attitude and that 
There are about six billion connections a of every other subscriber may hasten or 
year over these lines. hinder its accomplishment. 
Saving a second each would mean a tre- Agitation against legitimate telephone 
mendous time saving to you and a tremen- business—the kind that has become almost 
dous saving of operating expenses, which as national in its scope as the mail service 
can be applied to the betterment of the —must disappear with a realization of the 
service. necessity of universal service. 


Do you know what makes the telephone 
worth while to you—just about the most 
indispensable thing in modern life? 
It isn’t the circuit of wire that connects 
your instrument with the exchange. 


American Telephone Telegraph Company 























A Child Can Tell Good Paint 


if instructions for using our white lead tester are 

followed. The whole experiment is very simple and 
yet it is an absolute guard against throwing away money 
on worthless paint which looks like the real thing when 
put on the house, but which will not wear. Painting is a 
great and constant expense only when the paint material 
is bought blindly or used without intelligence. 








Send for our Test Equipment S 
which includes blow-pipe for FULL WEIGHT KEGS 


testing, instructions for using it, 

: . The Dutch Boy Painter on a 
and book on paint and paint- keg guarantees not only purity 
: are - nut full weight of White Lead. 
ing. Worth dollars to every Our packages are not weighed 
paint user; costs nothing but | with the contents; each kes 


contains the amount of White 
a postal card. Address 


Lead designated onthe outside | 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


In whichever of the following cities is nearest you: 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia (John ‘T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 


Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) 
_ 4) 
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One Policy — One System 
Universal Service 


And Its Associated 
Bell Companies 





UNITING OVER 4,000,000 TELEPHONES 









Learn To Bake Angel Food Manly 
and other fine cake. Send name, address and name of 4 e 
grocer, and receive without cost our new book of valuable e 
recipes and “cake secrets’’—Every housewife needs them. 
Address makers of the famous Swan’s Down Prepared 
Cake Flour, Igleheart Bros., Dept.Q, Evansville, Ind. 
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AUNONO | REO 
ee DOMINO 


Are absolutely the acme 
of quality in Outing Flan- 
nels. Others try to imitate, 
but they cannot equal. 


Standard of the World. 


Made of thecelebrated Chatta- 
hoochee Valley Cotton. A large 
variety of styles and colorings 
designed by European experts. 
For Skirts, Waists, A7monos, 
Slumber Robes, Bath Robes, 
Wrappers, Pajamas, Breakfast 
Jackets, Children’sClothing,ete. 


Demand the Genuine Kimonos. 
If your storekeeper hasn't 
Kimonos, he can get them for 
you. Send us his address, and 
we will send you samples. 
EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS, Columbus, Georgia. 
AMERICA'S GREATEST MILLS. 























Every Prospective Mother 


Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘ fine form’’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society 
— Always drapes evenly in front and back — no 
bulkiness — no drawsstrings — no lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
Free Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 

Maternity Skirt’’—It's FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garmentto yourorder. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
every cent paid. Other Skirts — If not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you—same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. 


Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
\ Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 






























A BOON TO THE SLENDER WOMAN 











Holds the Seam Right Yet 
Never in Sight 
No gaps or puckers, but al- 
ways smooth, flat seams with 


WILL NOT RUST Rhy pe EYE S 


Triangle Ends hold the Eye securely in place. 
Different from all other eyes and better. Stronger 
and more durable than silk loops. Black or white. 
All sizes at all stores or by mail. 2 doz. eyes 5c.; 
with spring hooks, 10c. Sold only in envelopes. 


PEET BROS., Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“eeecy Supporters ~ 


are equally satis- 
factory for dress 
wear, with cor- 
sets, or negligee 
and athletic 
wear, without 
corsets. Come in 


white, black, blue and pink. 

















The only garment 

that, without artifi- 
cial attachments, 
produces the high 
bust and tapering 
waist which present 
styles demand. 
Thousands of women 
recommend it. 

No pressure on 
heart, lungs or 
stomach, throws 
shoulders back nat- 
urally and expands 
the chest. 





BY ONE TRIAL 


LEARN TO SWIM _ )| |<eul@Penrect Form 
Water Hite ES 








GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 
A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them 
without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's 
water-wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim they 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily 


There is no sub 
stitute. Ask your 
dealer for‘‘SAHLIN,”’ 





The 


ae. | a ENGRAVED 50 
of the ‘A WEDDING 7 | 
Reiaenes INVITATIONS ear 


. EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere 
Rustless fittings, washable, in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 
white only. Give waist 





adjusted. Take no more room than a pocket handkerchief. 
Sold by Dry-goods, Sporting-goods, Druggists, Hardware 
dealers, etc. Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. A, 


which is your guar- 
antee. Wewill send 
direct if he cannot 





AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. XO CLASPS Li supply you. Money 

NOTE: Educational Dept. London County Council classified aa ii . es “ 
Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. No HOOKS PATD No EYELETS refunded if not per 

Bright Young Men wanted to act as Agents. Liberal incduce- No STRINGS NOHEAVY STEELS fectly satisfactory. 








ments offered. Send for particulars. ” Comes in high, medium high, or low bust. Made 


in white or drab corset sateen, also white batiste. 








Give actual waist measure and bust measure 





EVERETT WADDEY CO.,2 S. 11th St., Rich d, Va. 
measure in ordering either 


style. Price 50 cents. a eee utes FRE Squab 
F 
A.STEIN & CO. pieced “08 Book, 


319 W. Congress St., Chicago 4weeks. How to Make Money Breeding Squabs. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 148 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 
























desired and length from armpit to waistline. 


Best Grade $1.50, Medium $1.00 


Ask for Free Fashion Booklet full of interesting information 
THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


FREE OIL 


Generous sample ‘*3-in-One’’ for your sewing machine; oils per- 
fectly; won't gum, collect dust, turn rancid; lasts long; free from 














acid. Write 3-IN-ONE OIL Co., 41 Broadway, N. Y. 
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iris Will Need 


A Chat by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 
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YAH E every-day clothes come first. As 
. = these are the clothes which must stand 
= all the hard wear of the busiest school 
and college days they must be of serv- 
iceable materials, plainly and sensibly 
made, and, above all, well made. In 
fact, the materials and well-making—if 
,, “2 1 may use the word—are the chief _re- 
#i\%sS quirements for clothes for girls in their 
schooldays. Panama cloth, which is a good material for 
a school dress or for a medium-weight coat-and-skirt suit, 
comes in very pretty broken plaids with small invisible lines 
and checks. Dark blue serge is a standby at all times, but 
generally for the coat-and-skirt suits; it is a little too heavy 
a material for an entire dress. Serges come in many new 
weaves of broken stripes which change them a little from 
our old-time friends, the twilled serges. Then there is cash- 
mere in quite new designs of plaids and checks. This is an 
excellent material for school dresses, as it is not too heavy 
for an entire gown and yet is heavy enough to have the skirt 
made without a lining if it is one of the kilt or flare models, 
and the bodice you can wear either over a white guimpe or 
have it lined with a very soft batiste. These materials come 
in widths from forty-four to fifty-four inches, the prices 
ranging from seventy-five cents to a dollar and a half a 
yard. Of course, cheaper varieties can be bought, but they 
cannot be so well recommended. 
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SIMPLE tailored suit which you will probably need the 
very first thing should be a suit made of such material, 
color and style that it can be subdivided, if you know what 
I mean—that is, the skirt will be one which you can wear 
with several kinds of waists, and the coat one that can be 
worn with several other kinds of skirts. This year the 
fashion in many of the tailored suits is to have skirts and 
coats of different colors, and the idea is not a bad 
one for the économically-inclined college girl who 
very often needs an extra skirt while one coat will 
answer. For instance, if you have a worsted skirt 
in colorings of dark blue, with a hairline stripe, per- 
haps of black or one of the dark, indefinitely 
colored checks, you could wear it with a plain coat 
of dark blue, the edges bound with black braid, 
and a small turnover collar faced with the braid. 
Or again, the dark gray tweeds are very nice for the 
separate skirts worn with a black coat. 


HE design of the tailored suit shown on this 

page is a simple and practical model which could 
be divided as I have suggested. For instance, the 
plain five-gored skirt is one you could wear with 
cotton or semi-tailored silk waists, and yet this coat 
is perfectly practical to wear with other dresses 
having either short or long skirts. It would also be 
very nice as an entirely separate coat in any of the 
tweeds, broadcloths or kerseys. In making this five-gored 
skirt do not make the flare overpronounced, but have the 
skirt a well-hanging and well-graduated flare—that is, from 
the hip-line. Do not make it overtight around the hips— 
nothing is more unbecoming than a gored skirt cut in this 
way; and above all, do not depend upon stiffening at the 
lower edge to hold your skirt out. You can only have a well- 
hanging skirt with a graceful flare by cutting and not by 
stiffening. Patterns (No. 3987) for this girl’s suit, consist- 
ing of a semi-fitted coat, in straight or shaped outline, two 
styles of collars, and a five-gored flare skirt closed at the 
left side front, and with an applied box-plaited section at 
the centre back, come in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. Size 16 years requires five yards and a half of 
44-inch material without nap. 

Then the separate utility coat is an indispensable kind of 
garment for school and college girls. This must be a coat 
which will really protect you in cold and stormy weather 
one that you can wear for traveling and at the same time 
use as an evening coat for informal occasions. It should 
be made in a loose, half-fitted style ina long seven-eighths 
length. For the materials there are the striped worsteds, 
cheviots, serges and homespuns. I think for this kind of a 
coat the soft, slightly rougher materials are better than those 
with the smooth, satin-finished surface, and by all means 
have the material made waterproof before making it up. 


OU will find a plaid or striped voile most useful for your 
dressier gown to wear to concerts or the informal 
school and college entertainments. Such a gown as this 
will not only be useful for this purpose through the winter, 
but you can also use it in the spring for the street; in fact, 
it is one of those all-the-year-round gowns that are never out 
of season. Choose a medium color, so that it may be suitable 
for informal evening wear as well as the occasional afternoon 
tea or reception. Cotton voiles, which may be bought for 
twenty-five to fifty cents a yard, are very pretty and adapt- 
able for such a gown. The fine wool and silk voiles range 
from a dollar and a quarter to 
three dollars a yard. Other mate- 












A Semi-Tailored Waist of a Soft Silk 
or of Wool, to be Worn witha 
lailored Suit, is Almost Indispensable 


The Tailored Suit of Serge or Cloth 
and the Serviceable Worsted Dress 
Which Every Girl Needs 


b. F PARATE waists for school and for Sunday to wear for 
church come under different headings and should be 
made quite differently. For the waists to wear to school, 
which must be washed often, choose a medium-weight linen, 
percale or madras, not too heavy but certainly not too thin. 
They should look practical and should be of a material that 
will really stand frequent tubbings. Make them simply 
with various arrangements of plaits and tucks, opening 
down the front, and wear with them small, simply- 
embroidered turnover collars and ties. All the shirts on the 
tailored and semi-tailored order should be made with full- 
length sleeves. You will also find that the small striped 
ginghams make most serviceable school shirtwaists worn 
with plain white collars, while the cuffs may be of the same 
material as the shirtwaist. Again, many are being made of 
the flowered and checked cotton crépons, as they launder 
beautifully. Challis and the French flannels are two other 
materials most admirably adapted for these every-day 
plain tailored shirtwaists. These latter materials should be 
made without even the plaits, in the absolutely plain 
mannish styles. 

The striped wash silks make pretty semi-tailored waists, 
and are quite dressy enough to wear with tailored suits on 
Sunday, or as a fresh little waist to put on for dinner in the 
evening with a cloth or worsted skirt. These wash-silk 
waists are made with long sleeves, and finished ofttimes with 
a frill at one side of the front opening, and rolling cuffs, 
edged with a narrow, gathered frill to match. The collar 
may be either a separate embroidered turnover or a standing 
tucked collar of the silk. 


HE shirtwaist illustrated on this page is one suitable for 

the silks or the silk crépons to wear with your tailored suit 
for church. The small inner yoke and collar could be made 
of muslin or batiste and could be readily removed to be 
laundered. The trimmings would be pretty of 
striped silk toning in color with the plain material 
of your blouse, or vice versa. Patterns (No. 3991) 
for this ladies’ waist, closed in the front, having a 
detachable chemisette, to be made with or without 
the bias trimming band over the shoulders and the 
turnback cuffs, come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires four yards of 27-inch 
material without nap. 

The plaid dress for younger girls, shown on the 
left, is one which you would find useful for many 
times—not only for school, but it would be a good 
model as well to choose for a Sunday dress to wear 
with a separate coat, or it would be quite pretty 
enotgh in voile for an informal little evening gown. 
It isc ne which is adaptable to many needs—it simply 
depends upon the material as to its definite purpose. 
Patterns (No. 3993) for this girls’ dress closed in 
the front, consisting of a guimpe lining closed in 
the back, and a six-gored skirt, come in four sizes: 
14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Size 16 years requires five yards 
and a half of 36-inch material without nap. 


ANY other things for school and college are quite as 
necessary as your tailored suits and outside clothes — 
your petticoats, for instance. These can be of sateen, moreen 
or mohair in serviceable colors. For a dollar and a half you 
can buy a well-made skirt of sateen, while a skirt of mohair 
or moreen will probably cost from two to four dollars. Then 
there are the mercerized plaid ginghams and the plain colored 
chambrays and the old-fashioned seersuckers, all of which 
make the nicest kind of every-day petticoats. These will be 
more satisfactory if you can make them at home, to fit you 
well around the waist and hips, and to suit your skirts in 
length. This is particularly important for the girl who wears 
the shorter skirts. Use a pattern with a plain gored upper 
portion and a flounce which you can either gather or cut 
circular, as you like. No. 3949 is on this order, and is cut in 
three sizes, 14, 16 and 18 years. Size 16 years requires 
five yards and a quarter of 36-inch material without nap. 
If your material is very soft you can trim the flounce with 
one or two small ruffles at the lower edge. Set the flounce 
and ruffles on with a piping of white cambric or a simple 
trimming of a two-inch-wide band of eyelet embroidery. A 
well-made petticoat of plaid gingham is quite nice enough to 
wear with your school clothes and tailored suits, and two of 
these petticoats you will find will easily last through the 
winter, and with two white ones for evening dresses you will 
be well equipped. 

Then you will need a dressing-gown. This you can make 
of French flannel, cashmere or albatross. These gowns are 
pretty made in kimono style trimmed with striped or 
polka-dotted China or India silk. These materials will wash, 
which is something to consider in a dressing-gown. 


OR hats you will need two—an every-day hat, and a 
better one to wear on Sundays and for afternoons 
with your tailored suit. For an every-day hat the simpler 
it is the better—eithera plain sailor 
shape or a simple little beaver hat, 








rials are the pongees, the silks, the 
wool crépes and the cashmeres, all 
of which could be used equally 
well for a dress of this description, 
which should be made very simply 
and without much trimming. Be 
careful not to make the mistake 
of overtrimming one of these 
pretty, soft materials with lace 
unless it be really a good lace, and 
this is quite unnecessary for girls 
of your ages. You will find, in- 
stead, that it is much prettier to 
use either a blond net or fine batiste 
daintily tucked for your guimpes, a 





The Autumn Fashion Number Next Month 


RS. RALSTON, who went abroad early in April to get in touch with the new styles 

for autumn and winter, has just returned, and next month (September) there will be 
a score or more of pages in THE JOURNAL devoted to the Fashion Department. Besides the schoolgirls. Your better hat, to 
new designs shown for clothes and hats there will be suggestions given for the stout 
woman and the woman who does her own sewing. 
for both women and girls, will also be illustrated and described — most of them being so 
simple that they may be easily made at home. 


The pretty frills and furbelows, 


with practically no trimming 
except a band or twist of soft rib- 
bon and a bow—something which 
will stand an occasional shower, 
and you really can throw around, 
as a hat which does not look as 
though it would stand that sort of 
thing is never of much use for 


wear with your tailored suit, which 
should also be simply trimmed, 
should carry in color the tones of 
your suit or waist, and yet be one 

if chosen carefully—which you 
can wear with almost anything 











yokes and undersleeves. 








Patterns (including Guide-Chart ) jor these designs can be supplied at fijteen cents for each number, post-jree. 


you have. 


The amount of material required for the various sizes is 


printed on the pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, and bust measure jor waist, and age and bust measure 
: . . 4 . rr . > . . 
jor petticoat, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


jor dress and suit, and age, waist and hip measures 
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A Hat to Wear Now and for the 
First Schooldays 





a. 


Bis 
| = 7 


Cw eS 


mother has to think about at this season. First, it pays to buy 

as good materials as you can possibly afford; second, the clothes 
should be simple in design and cut; and third, they should be well 
made—which in children’s clothes means strongly made as well. 

The first design in the group above is a one-piece dress, which is 
suitable for gingham, galatea or a worsted; bands of contrasting 
material form the trimming. Patterns (No. 3984) come in four sizes: 
4 toto years. Size 6 years requires two yards and an eighth of 36-inch 
material without nap, and a 
quarter of a yard of contrasting 
x material. Price ten cents. 

e For a child of ten nothing could 
be nicer for school than the sec- 
ond design, made of Panama cloth 
in a fine plaid or a solid blue or 


y mother clothes are one of the most important things which a 
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¢ brown, bound with mohair braid, 

1h age WA and worn over a white guimpe. 
a Re aes Patterns (No. 3898) for a plain 

-\| =f A}! guimpe to be tucked in any way 








desired, with full-length or shorter 
puffed sleeves, come in seven 
sizes: 2 to 14 years. Size 8 years 
requires one yard and a quar- 
ter of 36-inch material without nap. Patterns (No. 3989) for the 
girl’s over-blouse dress, closed at the side front, having a six-gored 
plaited skirt, come in four sizes: 8 to 14 years. Size 10 years requires 
three yards and an eighth of 36-inch material without nap. 





The Backs of the Group Above 


HE next dress I have chosen for the mother who wishes to dispense 

with white guimpes. Make it of a dotted challis in dark blue or 
a light-weight worsted with a simulated yoke of braid. Patterns 
(No. 2495) come in five sizes: 4 to 12 years. Size 8 years requires 
three yards and a half of 36-inch material without nap. 

A sailor collar is always becoming to asmall boy, and the attract- 
ive Russian suit shown above has a detachable collar which may 
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2146 
A Useful Bonnet for the 
Very Little One 


button in place and is accompanied with bloomers without a fly. Dark 
blue or garnet serge is the best material, with braid of white or black. 
Patterns (No. 2962) come in three sizes: 2 to 6 years. Size 4 years 
requires two yards and a quarter of 44-inch material without nap. 

A school coat should be plain, warm and of rainproof material, 
and could be cut on no better design than the one below (No. 3985), 
patterns for which, in full or three-quarter length, come in six sizes: 
4 to 14 years. Size 1o in full length requires two yards of 54-inch 
material with nap and one-vighth of a yard of velvet. 


TRIPED percale . plain 
galatea could be usea for the 7% 
one-piece dress shown next, or it Ci 
could be made in any one of the 
woolens in the darker shades 
worn with a guimpe. Patterns 
(No. 3887) come in four sizes: 2 
to 8 years. Size 6 years requires his 
two yards and five-eighths of pe 
36-inch material without nap. an well YOhi ae 
Choose serge or worsted for the ‘i - e 
plaited one-piece dress, of which 
the front and back views are 
illustrated, trimming it with two 
widths of braid. Patterns (No. 2367) come in five sizes: 4 to 12 years. 
Size 8 years requires three yards of 44-inch material without nap. 
The design between the front and back views— No. 3869— would be 
pretty of dark-blue or old-rose linen with linen braid forming a contrast. 
Patterns (No. 3869) come in four sizes: 6 to 12 years. Size 8 years 
requires two yards and an eighth of 36-inch material without nap. 























The Backs of the Group Below 


T THE top of the page are a hat and a sunbonnet which will be 
useful now and for the first schooldays. Make the hat (No. 
2155) of lawn, and the sunbonnet (No. 2146) of piqué. Patterns for 
these come in three sizes: 1, 3 and 5 years, and require one yard anda 
quarter, and three-quarters of a yard of 36-inch material respectively. 






3869 


2367 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown above can be supplied on receipt of the price, fifteen cents each, post-free, except for 


numbers 3984, 3898, 3887, 2155 and 2146, which are ten cents each. 


The amount of material required for the different sizes is printed on the 


pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, age, breast measure and length of back for 
dresses, coat and suit, and age jor hat and sunbonnet, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Burcau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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rue Prt suoe 
New York 
Forty-eight ears of 
supremacy in fine shoe- 
making or women 1s 
the Burt record. 
You can have confid- 


ence in any dealer 


‘who sells Burt shoes 


because we select our 
dealer as carefully as 
our materials. 


Prices $49° and $500 
Write for Style Book 


Ldwin CO. Burt Oo. 


138 Duane Street 
New Yor 











K&E Boys Blouses 


Inspected 14 times 


We are willing to guar- 
antee K & E Boys’ Blouses 
because we inspect eachone 
in its parts ond in the com- 
pleted garment 14 times 
beforethe dealer gets it. All 
imperfections of fabric and 
workmanship are thrown 
out by women examiners 
who are just as critical as 
you could possibly be. We 
inake blouses by the million 
‘but inspect them one at a 
time. 

If you cannot get K & E 
Blouses from your home 
dealer, send us his name 
with a request for our free 
booklet showing photo- 
graphs of blouse styles. 


50c to $32° 


K&E Blouse Makers 


Cleveland 





Charles Eisenman Co. 











( Smith's “Balny’s Shop” | 


(TRADE-MARK REG'D, 66692) 
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Dainty Thies For Babies 


Send to-day for our illustrated mail-order 
catalog No. 15 containing every requirement for 
an INFANT'S COMPLETE OUTFIT. 

Hland-made goods our specialty 

Above catalogue containing a list of BABY'S FIRST 
NEEDS and a sample birth announcement card will be sent 
in a plain patent sealed envelope for 2 cents 

ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH & CO. 
301 Lyman Bidg. Springfield, Mass 
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In order to introduce our deli- 
cious Chocolates, Bonbons and 
Nadja Caramels in every home 


in the United States, we will 
send you, on receipt of 50c. in Money or 
Stamps, a handsome box filled. The box itself is a fine ornament 
to your Dresser. Sent postpaid. Mention this magazine. 


BLANKE-WENNEKER, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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collars 

















Bias strips of lawn knotted in the 
centre form the main part of this 








Good-looking, durable collar and cuffs for a shirtwaist; the 
collar may be ona bandand the cuffs be attached to the sleeves. 





r Clothes 





Justa hemstitched square of fine 
lawn, like that shown below, forms 
this pretty tie. 





























A pleasing “* wheel-like’’ bow is made by the plaiting which 
outlines this attractive silk tie. 









The new neck-ruff which fast- 
ens around the throat at the 
side back. Taffeta and velvet 
or net and silk may be used. 





Two hemstitched tucks through the centre is something new in 
collars and is a pretty contrast to the colored buttonholed edge. 
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Of silk or satin in black or a light color to be 
attached to tie and worn as shown just below. os 
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For the afternoon or evening with 
any light-colored dress, a_ black 
hat trimmed with black or white Straw binding may freshen a soft straw 
| which has s > we; the s ne 
A mass of small flowers could be placed over plumes is charming. 3 h has stood the wear of the summer. 
i faded hat to carry you through the season. 





Three pieces of plaited net finished by 
a hem and two tucks form this jabot, 
which is suitable for a white linen suit. 





Fancy linen braid and a 
small ball fringe will ren- 


ovate a linen parasol 


which is charming to 
carry with light afternoon 
gowns. Sew the braid on 
the parasol when it is 
opened, using strong 


thread and fine stitches 





Here a shaped, plaited ruffle is attached to a stitched steck, 
which'would be pretty with shirtwaist suits of white or a color. 
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Save Import Duties and 
Middlemen’s Profits 


Buy 
Cawston 


Ostrich 
Feathers 


Direct From the Farm in California 


We have No Agents — Money 
Returned if not pleased 
Best in the World. Cawston Ostrich Feathers 


were awarded the prize medals at Paris, St. 
Louis, Buffalo, Omaha, Portland and Jamestown. 


Cawston Ostrich Feathers have life, lustre, 
strength and beauty not found in other feather 
goods. Will retain their curl and wear for years. 

Cawston Special Plume. Send $5.00 for the 
best feather value ever offered. 15 inches long, 
full and wide: black, white or any solid color. 

Our Repair Work. Send us your old ostrich 
feathers to be cleaned, dyed, repaired, made over 
and recurled to look like new. 

New Fall 1908 Catalogue and price Tist. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Tells about the ostrich industr 
in America and how to save when buying ostrich 
feather tips, plumes, boas, stoles, etc. Sent FREE. 


AWSTON 


OSTRICH FARM 
a P. O. Box 4, South Pasadena, Cal. J 


A Certain Booklet 
Tells You That 


your ostrich feathers and plumes can be 
nicely dyed, and in two or more colors, 
if desired; 











your colored gloves can be cleaned and re- 
tinted, restoring them to their original color; 
your silk gloves and stockings can be dyed 
to match gowns or slippers; 

your old feathers and plumes (old tips and 
pieces, if not too badly worn), can be made 
up into new aigrettes and pompons; 

ladies’ fancy silk, satin or velvet hats can be 
cleaned without being ripped or having 
trimmings removed. 


his booklet is unique No other firm in the world could 
publish one like it. Until you see it, you can not imagine the 
progre and scientific advances which have been made in 
the art of cleaning and dyeing. This booklet will show you 
ways of economizing, and keeping your wardrobe in good 
condition, that you probably do not dream of now. We 


will send you this booklet, free, and we want you to have 
it Just send us your name and address. At the same 
time we will send you an article by Lilian Bell, who is well 


known to THE JOURNAL readers. Write for the booklet. 


FOOTER’S DYE WORKS ‘wanrsiana” 


We have the most complete and best equipped cleaning and 
dyeing works in the world. Established in 1870. 








‘Collar 
Supporter 


WASHABLE 
FAST COLOR 
VENTILATED 


Light and Airy 
Round Ends 

No Poking Through 
No Metal — No Rust 


VENT-BONE having an open cen- 
tre can be easily sewn to the collar. 


Gives High Point Effect with 
Comfort 
2%, 2u,3, 3%, 3% and 4 inches 


ALL sizes 5° a CARD 
3 TO THE CARD 
Manufactured by 
OcHLoss Loss SPELEE G 149-151 Fifth Avenue 


New York 











— Lerma Flannels— 





Fleeced Back 28 INCHES WIDE Fast Colors 
Admiral P | 
Improved Finish 36 INCHES WIDE Fast Colors | 
High grade printed fabrics for wrappers, house | 
and street gow! | ing sacks, shirt- waist 
ind dre « forcn | 
Acknowledged the best of their cla | 
Variety of patterns, smart and up-to-date, yet | 
conservative, H 
Retail prices of both, 10c per yard. TRADE 
Be sure that the tickets all bearthe name 
of the makers, the Hamilton -_ Company. 
ur Aom f 
JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York MARK 














Hand Decorated Place Cards, and Mottoes, 


more than 50 sty Give th urties, | 
ahoweraand other? tions Inexpens e, too ey a ena any 


Prices University Art Shop, 3 iversity Bldg., Evanston, ILL. 
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The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes 


By Helen Koues: With Drawings by E.M. A. Steinmetz 
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ITH summer at its 
height we all feel 
more like playing 
than making clothes, but 
there are some things we will 
find quite worth the effort 
as they will add so much to 
our summer wardrobes and 
to ourcomfort. Still, I have 
chosen simple things that 
are easy to make, and that 
you are likely to need just at 
thistime. For instance, the two pretty berthas shown at the top of the 
page are just the thing to slip on over a simple tucked blouse worn with 
a lawn or linen skirt, to make the prettiest of afternoon dresses—and 
often by the middle of summer we are glad to take a few hours to add 
some such pretty little arrangement to what we already have. The 
pattern (No. 3992) includes two quite different berthas: a regular 
bertha, of which the back view is shown on the left at the top of the 
page (the front view is at the bottom of the page), and a bolero-bertha on 
the right at the top of the page, in which the new feature is the sleeve- 
cap. Ayoke and collar pattern is also given with these berthas, to which 
they may be attached and so make it possible to wear them with a low- 
necked gown, and make it useful for the afternoon as well. Surely 
you will agree with me that they are as useful as pretty and bound to 
fill some want in your summer outfit. What shall you make them 
of? Well, that depends on whether you have any odds and ends at 
home which you want to use up. For either of them lace or embroidery 
could be used, with bands of white or delicately-colored silk lawn for 
the bertha, or white mull or lawn for the sleeve-cap of the bolero. 
But unless you can afford good material of its kind choose a fine 
quality of batiste for either of them and embroider them in some 
simple way by hand. For instance, in the corners of the bertha 
little sprays could be placed ; while in the bolero the edge could be 
buttonholed and a spray placed across the front. Then, too, the 
bolero could be of a color to match a skirt, with the yoke and sleeves 
of white, or the sleeve-caps could match the bolero, and the under 
sleeve and the yoke be white. You see the possibilities are many, 
not only to make them of new material but also to use up what you have. 
Patterns (No. 3992) for the yoke, berth2 and bolero-bertha come in 
three sizes: 32, 36 and 4o inches bust measure. The bolero-bertha, 
in any size, requires a yard and three-qvarters of 18, 27 or 36 inch 
material for the yoke and sleeve-caps, and seven-eighths of a yard of 
18 or 36 inch net or lace for the bolero. The pointed bertha requires a 
yard and an eighth of 18-inch orseven-eighths of a yard of 27 or 36 inch 
material and three-quarters of a yard of 36-inch lace or net for the 
yoke and collar. If you make the bolero-bertha with a yoke and 
sleeve-cap it will cost: 
3% yards of batiste for the yoke and sleeves, at 35 cents $ .62 
g yards of all-over embroidered batiste, or wide edging, 
at 75 cents Teas = 














Cashmere Makes a Serviceable as 
Well as a Pretty Cape 
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T THE beginning of the summer perhaps you felt that 
an evening cape was something you could dispense 
with, but as the evenings grow cooler it is really a most 
useful thing, and if you make it yourself it will not cost 
much. Choose a material which will be suitable for a 
winter party cape as well (as you can make it warm enough 
by adding a quilted lining). Light-weight as well as light- 
colored broadcloths are used, but something which is 
almost as pretty is cashmere, and it is much less expen- 
sive. Soft, supple satin and natural-colored pongee are 
also used, but although the former is lovely it is not very 
durable and the latter can only be used in the summer and 
early autumn. So for the majority of us a cashmere or 
broadcloth is the thing. The cape need not 
be lined if it makes the cost too great, though, 






The Back View of a Prettily-Shaped Bertha and the Front View of a 
Bolero-Bertha—Both Patterns are Included Under One Number 





3988 
Two Sleeves Under 
One Pattern Number 
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stands for careless work in- 
stead of accuracy and neat- 
ness. The reason a good 
dressmaker’s work not only 
costs more but looks better 
is because no detail can be 
overlooked or slid over. 
Patterns (No. 3975) for this 
ladies’ and girls’ double or 
single breasted, circular 
cape in full, three-quarter Figured Silkolene Would Make a 
or shorter length, to be made Cool and Dainty Kimono 

with a gathered hood, turn- . 
down or storm collar, come in four sizes: 28, 32, 36. and 4o inches bust 
measure. Size 36, in the three-quarter-length cape, requires six yards 
and a quarter of 36-inch material without nap, or four yards and a 
half of 54-inch material with nap, and three-quarters of a yard of 
22-inch silk for the hood lining. Of cashmere it will cost: 














SY 3995 


6% yards of cashmere, at 50 cents ss <5 - $3.13 
% yards of satin, at 75 cents nS oe = > we Oe fee 
Total . - $3.70 


NOTHER thing we all use more in hot weather is a kimono or a 
pretty negligee of some kind, so here is an especially pretty one 
shirred to give an Empire effect which you could easily make. I 
wonder if you have ever used a flowered silkolene—the kind you use 
for curtains—for a kimono. If you haven’t you will be delighted with 
it, as it is soft, washes beautifully and comes in such pretty colors and 
designs. The kimono shown here should be made with a yoke lining 
of lawn to which the sleeves can be sewed, as it is cut with large 
‘armholes. The pattern includes a full waist lining, which you can use 
if you wish, but it will be much cooler and easier to wash if only 
yoke depth. Make the bands down the front and the turnover cuffs 
of white lawn, while the edges of the armholes are merely faced. 
It is also pretty to pipe the edges with a linen tape the same color 
as the figure or flower in the material. Other pretty and inexpensive 
materials for the summer are dimities with a little figure in color, 
silk batistes and flowered crépons ; though more expensive, China 
silk or any soft wash silk is always lovely, and quite durable. But 
my advice, girls, is to get something which will stand frequent wash- 
ings and which you can keep spotlessly clean, for if there is one 
thing which must be fresh to be pretty it is a kimono or negligee of 
any kind. If you get silkolene at twelve and a half cents you can 
afford to have two, and so to have a fresh one each week, and my 
experience is that the colors are fast, so you need not fear the laun- 
dering. Notwithstanding the yoke foundation used in this pattern 
it is practical and will wash satisfactorily as the yoke is sewed in with 
the shoulder seams and only extends a very little below the bust, just 
deep enough to catch the shirring and the sleeve opening to it. The 
lower edges may be pinked instead of hemmed. Patterns (No. 3995) 
for this ladies’ kimono or teagown come in three sizes: 32, 36 and 40 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires six yards and a quarter of 
36-inch material, six yards of band trimming, or one yard 
and three-quarters of 36-inch lawn for bands, and a yard 
of 36-inch lining. Made of silkolene the cost will be: 
6% yards of 36-inch silkolene, at 1234 cents $ .78 
134 yards of lawn, at15 cents .. .. . 26 
To | a ay a ee ee re | 


AST of all, here are two sleeves included in one pattern 
—one for soft material, and one for heavier linens, 
etc. Sooftenall a dress needs is the recutting of the sleeves 
to bring it up-to-date, so these have been designed to cut 
from but little material. The one on the left is suitable 
for softer goods, and in size 36 requires two yards and a 
quarter of 27-inch material; one yard and a half of 18- 
inch net for cuffs and three-quarters of a 
yard of lining. If the sleeves of a summer 








of course, the hood should be. A soft chiffon 
satin is the prettiest as well as the most serv- 
iceable silk, and speaking of serviceableness 
—if you choose a deep, soft red for the cape, 
instead of a light color, you will get twice the 
wear from it, or, if red is not becoming, a 
dull green—one of the new dead tones would 
be charming; lining the hood to match or 
with a slightly lighter tone of the same color. 
Two rows of buttons may be used down the 
front, or simply two rather good-sized ones 
at the neck. A new idea for buttons is to 
cover wooden moulds with satin, something 
you can easily do with scraps left from the 
lining of the hood, which will add greatly. 
But another thing to remember is to make the 
buttonholes carefully, for it is details like this 
which left undone give a “‘ home-made” look 
--a term which, unfortunately, too often 





Patterns (including Guide-Chart ) for all these designs can be supplied at fifteen cents each, e 
The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envclopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or b 





The Front of the Bertha and the Back of 
the Other Designs 


silk or voile are in need of remodeling and 
you have not enough material to match the 
dress, get chiffon of the same color as the 
dress—not white—as the sleeves now match 
instead of forming a contrast. Perhaps you 
can pipe the lower edges with the material, 
while the full-length cuffs may be of white net 
and lace, for the summer, but it would be 
much newer to have them match the upper 
part. Of wide material (and chiffon usually 
is wide) about a yard and a quarter would 
be needed using it for the lining and the 
lower part which you could tuck to form the 
cuffs. As chiffon is seventy-five cents a yard 
it would cost about a dollar for new material. 
The tailored sleeve requires a yard and an 
eighth of 36-inch material and need not be 
lined. As I am showing these for recutting I 
need not give any table of the cost. 





xcepting Nos. 3988 and 3992, which are ten cents each, post-free. 
y maul, giving 


number of pattern, bust measure jor waists, kimono, sleeves and cape, and inclosing the price tothe Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ H ome J ournal, Philadelphia. 
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You Will 
# Need this Box 
§ on Your Vacation 


Invaluable when traveling, 
camping or yachting. 


ay 


Buy 4 cakes of Williams’ 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soap and 
your druggist will give you 
free a handsome nickeled, 
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hinged-cover soap box. If he % 
doesn’t, send us 60 cents in 
stamps and we will mail, post- 
paid, 4 cakes of soap and the 
soap box; but it will be cheaper 
@ to get them of your druggist, 
Williams’ Jersey Cream 
Toilet Soap is like Williams’ 
Shaving Soap—like it in 
® lather, and like it in after 
@ effects. The offer of the box 
@ is to induce you to try 
& the soap thoroughly. 
@ Price, 15 cents per § 
® cake. ; 
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Kid Gloves to Match Your Gown 





‘* Perfection of Fit.’’ 


Colors Black 
16 Button Length Mousquetaire $3.50 $3.75 
3Clasp Short Gloves . . . 1.50 4.75 


CENTEMERI sicx GLOVES 


OUR GLOVES are sold in over 
900 cities and towns in the U.S. 
| Every woman buys from 2 to 50 pairs of gloves every year 
| Have you ever thought of this? Why not buy the best ? 
| Centemeri kid and silk gloves have that unmistakable, smart 
look, because artistically cut, well made and perfect fitting 
| If you wish gloves to match your gown send sample to us if 
your dealer can’t supply you with the Centemeri glove. 

Write for ‘‘ Smart Gloves ’’—our free booklet of new fall styles. 


P. Centemeri & Co., 911 Broadway, New York City 
Makers of Gloves for 50 years. 

§ 1225 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

2 1551 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 

Factory, Grenoble, France. 





BRANCH STORES 








Send for FREE SAMPLES 





Ay beautiful cotton fabric which makes a dainty, yet very 
serviceable dress for mountain, country, or seashore use 
Made in plain and figured effects in variety of colors. 


| PACIFIC MILLS, 70 Kilby St., Boston 
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Celebrated Imported 
Schleicher Needles 


*“*LIBERTY”’ 
Elliptic Gold or Plain Eyes 
Sharps or Betweens 
Best German Steel 
all sizes : 
They make sewing easy and 
are invaluable to Tailors and 
Dressmakers. Send Scts.(in 
stamps) for sample pkg. 
AUTOLYTE MFG. CO. 


26 Warren Street, New Yor 
An agent wanted in every town. 


Please mention this publication 
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& dAke pretty for a dimity or 
/ Alp Swiss as for a soft 


\' miner silk, trimmed 


| \ ame ith bands and pip 
4 ne of a solid color 
\ \ ith yoke and under- 
\ sleeves of tucked net 


iss 27 toe 


Size 24 requires eight yard 


seven-eighths of 27-in 


naterial without nap. 


3990—Simple evening gown on 
Empire lines for a young girl, 
which should be made of soft 
material—one of the mercerized 
cottons would be lovely 

relieved by bands of 


3904 —A morning dre hich 


easy to slip on as it fastens do 


side front, and easy to make ; 


is cut in Princesse f: “o on from 
houlder to hem. The slight ft 
ness at the waist-line 5 thet ¥ in 
lace by stitching, forming a neat 
rim girdle. An inner belt of law 
fitting’ the waist snugly should be 
used asa foundation for 


expensive dotted p1 


able and pretty, or 


come in six sizes: 


without nap. 





\ or batiste. Patterns 
No. 3566) for the 
aist come in five 
sizes: 32 to 40 inches 

bust measure. Size 36 require 

three yards and a half of 27-inch 
material and a yard of 36-inch 
lining. Patterns (No. 3876) for 
the eight-gored skirt come in si 


inches waist meas 


filet lace and a yoke and 
sleeves of net. The 
little straps catching 





the sleeve caps may be 
of lace, of the material 
or of satin caught with 
satin-covered buttons. 
Patterns (No. 3990) 
come in four sizes: 14, 
16, 17 and 18 years. 
Size 18 years requires 
ten yards and three 
quarters of 27-inch, or 
seven yards and three-quarters 
36-inch material without nap, 
ind nine yards of lace insertion 
for trimming 


the stitching. An in- 
nt 


would be both service- 


could be made of white 
lawn without trimming. 
Patterns (No. 3904) 


to42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 
eleven yards and a half 
of 24-inch material 














Ralston 





HEER stuffs were never lovelier than they are this season, nor 
have they been shown in greater variety of weaves and 
prices. Many a pretty gown can be made up quite inexpensively, 
little trimming other than tucks or bands of contrasting material 
being needed. For afternoon and evening dresses batistes in 
white or pale colors, Swisses and organdies are all pretty and can 
be washed, though of course the organdies do not wash so well as 
the others. The flowered or bordered batistes are also charming, 
but usually more perishable. Light-weight linens, madrases and 
lawns make nice shirtwaist suits, and require no trimming other 
than pearl buttons; while morning dresses may be of chambray, 
percale or inexpensive prints worn with turnover linen collars, or 
collarless and finished with a stitched band of the material. 
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PATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) jor all the designs 
shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents jor each 
number, post-jree. The amount oj material required jor the various 
sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest 
dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number oj pattern, bust 
measure for waists, waist and hip measures jor skirts, stating also 
age in girls’ sizes, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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You 
Too 
Can 


Havea 







“NATIONAL” 
Suit 
Made 
To Your 
Order 


The 
“NATIONAL” 
Style Book 


Free 


From the Largest 
Ladies’ Outfitting 
Establishment 

in the World 

(Ready August 26th) 
Write for Your Copy 


All the distinctive New Styles for F wl and Winter 
everything really desirable, is included in this F FREE 
New York Fashion Guide— ready August 26th. 


Styles Are Greatly Changed 


See for yourself the radical change in styles and learn 
what is going to be worn, Write for your Free copy of 
this Style Book TODAY. It is the most handsome, the 
largest, most complete and most inte resting Free Style 
Book ever issued by the * NATIONAL.” Send in your 
name and reserve your copy TODAY. It shows 63 


~~ Fall Suits 


Made-To-Measure 50 
NewYork Styles | ” $3 3 


Style Book and Samples Sent Free 
his Free Stvle Book also illustrates and describes the famous 
“NATION NAL” ready-made garments—cloaks, furs, skirts, waists, 
hats, and all ready-made apparel for 1 ies, Misses and Children. 
THE ‘‘NATIONAL" POLICY. --We pay all Postage 
or Expressage on our Goods to any part of the 
United States. Your Money Back if you Ask for it. 
Write TODAY for your copy of OUR Free Style Book of New 
York I hions i ind if you ha Tailor-Made Suit or Skirt ask for 
niples and state colors yo vear 


NATIONAL CL OAK & SUIT CO. 


221 West 24th Street, New York City 
Vail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 








THE SAFETY PINS 


that give greatest satis- 
faction to all users — 





Oak ville 


at all times. Frade Mark 


CLINTON 


SAFETY PIN 
A FAVORITE FOR 25 YEARS 
ae pel PERIOR for infants’ wear and toilet 
» us 


Made of brass wire, nickeled 
or cnameted. Spring guarded—pre 
vents catching the cloth; opens either 

side. Is rustproof, fault free and 
durable. Always satisfies. 


DAMASCUS 


SAFETY PIN 
A New Favorite for Dress Use 


] AS all the Clinton’s advantages, 

but is slimmer and stiffer. Made 
of tempered steel (nickeled or enam- 
eled); penetrates seams easily as a 
needle. Js thin and graceful — and 
very strong—an ideal dress saiety. 


SAMPLES FREE. | wb 9 


giving his name and we will send free 
and make arranyg souk wills dale r. 


OAKVILLE COMPANY 


379 Broadway, New York 
Mfrs. Wire and Metal Goods 


YOUR NAME =: it 


Can be woven ac 


i guaranteed washable color on fine 
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hite cambric tape — 


For marking underwear, etc. 


M.MNM .darker 
CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


Manufactured for over 25 years. 
Far Preferable to Marking-Ink. ‘ae Filled in a Week. 
Sma allest order filled '» gross price, $1.25, 
Sample s, etc., sent free on re t 


J. & J. CASH, Silas 
212 Chestnut Street South Norwalk, Conn. 





° : 215 G St. N.W. 
Bliss Electrical School §i2.0. 3,5 'C 
Offers a theoretical and practical course in ELECTRICITY, 
complete in one year. Students actually construct Dynamos, 
Motors, etc., and are trained for good positions in electrica 
industries. Sixteenth year opens Sept. 23. Send for Catalog 
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Successful 
Preserving 


Choose your jars with care. 
= Whitney jars 
are made of 
especially 
strong glass, 
carefully se- 
lected. 

They have 
strong smooth 
mouths and 
seal perfectly. 

















— Glass 
(me 8 





See 





are made by 
the oldest es- 
tablished 
manufactur- 
ers of Mason 
Jars in the 
country. For 
forty years 
they have en- 
joyedtherep- 
utation of the 


best made. 
Whitney Jars are sold by the most reliable dealers. 


WHITNEY GLASS WORKS, 
Glassboro,.N. J. 





The Telephone 
Jar is a Whitney 
with a wide mouth 
(24% inches). This 
jar can be tested 
after it is sealed. 
Solid glass lid. No 
metal in contact 
withcontents ofjar. 
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Liabo 


We Want a Reliable Woman 


to act as our agent in every locality 
where we have none, and we will 
give her the exclusive rights for her 
territory. 

It costs you nothing to start as our 
agent, for we furnish you samples and a 
neat case for them, without any charge. 


Write us to-day for further details, 
amount of commission, etc. Be 
the first to write from your town. 


The W. H. Wilcox Co., 1 Moffatt Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. 














TRADE MARK 


ANISH CLOT} 


The best a/f-wool dress fabric on the market. 


LOOKS WELL WEARS WELL LOW PRICED 


Just the fabric for shirt- waists, skirts, suits and 
children’s garments; for evening gowns, house 
dresses, kimonos, etc., etc. The same fabric in 36 
inch width is known as 


POPLAR CLOTH 


and both may be secured in a full line of shades of 
retail dealers at popular prices. The cream (shade 
39) launders finely. Navy Blue (shade 630) has 
a white selvage and is fast co/or, will not crock. 

If you cannot secure these fabrics from your home retailer 
writeus,and we will tell you how and where to get the goods. 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents, Boston and New York 














FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the “just as good" and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 


kn) 
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Mrs. Ralston Answers Questions 


About School Clothes 


MRS. RALSTON IS BACK FROM EUROPE, and is now ready to answer any questions about autumn and winter 


clothes. 


a 


A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 





OESIGNS BY EMMA JOHNSON KIRN 


The Old-Fashioned Seersucker 

Can you tell me of any easily-laundered cotton 
material that can be used for summer housework 
dresses and for children’s school frocks ? C. B. H. 

There is nothing nicer than the old-fashioned 
crinkled seersucker. After washing it only a good 
shaking is required. It costs fifteen cents a yard 
and is twenty-seven inches wide. It comes in 
several shades of blue and white, as well as brown, 
pink and gray. 


For Cool Autumn Mornings 


I want to knit a gray woolen sweater to wear to 
school on cool mornings with my wash shirtwaist 
suits. Can I get directions from THE JOURNAL 
for a double-breasted sweater? H. M.S 


Yes, we have directions for a sacque coat 
sweater, which is double-breasted, buttons in the 
front, and the long sleeves are finished with ribbed 
cuff-bands. Ask for directions No. 77, price ten 
cents. 


Buttons for Trimmings 

Mother has made me a modified Princesse dress 
of Copenhagen blue cashmere. I think it is too 
_ to wear in the evenings at college. I would 
ike to trimit, but cannot afford to spend more than 


a dollar. SENIOR. 


If it fits you, and the skirt hangs correctly, the 
fact that it is very plain is no disadvantage. Simple 
clothes are always in good taste. However, if you 
must trim it to ease your mind, use large, satin 





| waist. 








covered buttons, for buttons are now used to trim 
skirts, waists, sleeves and coats, in various sizes and 
with and without simulated buttonholes. Three 
quarters of a yard of satin should cover several 


dozen large and small buttons. 


Choice of Color for a Suit 
I am to have a new suit to complete my college 
outfit and I cannot decide on the color. Miss M. 
Then maybe you would like moleskin gray for 
your suit, or one of the shades of gray that are 
becoming and quite new. 


White Dress and Sash 

My little girl has a pretty guimpe frock of white 
lawn. It is trimmed with pretty embroidery. She 
is to be a flower girl at a wedding. Do you think 
this dress with a ribbon sash will be all right for 
her to wear? Se. oa Oe 


The little dress will be just the thing for her to 
wear, and, if pink is becoming, choose pink 
watered ribbon for the sash. Have it tied with 
double bows and with long ends to the bottom of 
the skirt. Her hair-ribbon should match the sash. 
Look at the sash on the middle figure in the group 
at the top of the page. 


A Plain Colored Coat with Checked Skirt 

What kind of a skirt shall I get to wear with a 
dark brown broadcloth coat left from my _ last 
winter’s suit? The skirt is worn out, but the coat 
is good and I shall wear it toschool. Mary R. 

Select a check of self-colored browns or with a 
touch of black, and if you wish you can add a collar 
and cuffs of the check to trim your coat. If you 
need a pattern for this skirt I think you will like 
No. 3748. It is a girl’s seven-gored skirt with a 
side plait at each side front and back gore, and 
inverted plaits at hips and centre back. It comes 
in four sizes, from fourteen to eighteen years, and 
the price is fifteen cents. : 


A Sensible White Dress 

I wish to make a white dress. It must be very 
plain as I cannot afford lace for trimmings, and it 
must do for church and school entertainments. 

BE. B. FB. 

White cotton poplin or galatea will make a useful 
and pretty dress. Make a plaited skirt with a panel 
front and a plain high-necked and long-sleeved 
join waist and skirt with a belt. Open the 
waist down the side front and use large pearl 
buttons for the closing. Put the buttons on in 
groups of three. It will take six for the waist, and 
it would be pretty to trim the skirt with groups of 
buttons to match, using a dozen buttons in all 
Stitch a strip of scarlet skirt braid on the left sleeve 
about two inches and a half below the shoulder 
seam, and trim the front of the waist and the right 
sleeve with the embroidered sailor-suit emblems, 
both eagle and chevrons. You will see just such a 
dress illustrated on the little girl in the upper left- 
hand corner. This is a sensible way to make a 
school dress of serge or Panama. 


A Separate Coat 


I need a separate coat for general wear through- 
out the year. What shall the material be and how 
shall I make it? I 1 

For all-around wear you will find a blue serge 
coat useful, cut in semi-fitting, mannish style, 
double-breasted, with large patch pockets. The 
wide-wale diagonal serges are attractive to use for 
such a coat. It is wise to have the material made 
waterproof and it will then be useful for school in 
stormy weather. 
use pattern No. 3779, price fifteen cents. It 
comes in ladies’ and girls’ sizes. 


Children’s School Dresses 
What patterns shall I use for my little girls’ 
school dresses? They are six and eight years old. 
Mrs. E. B. 
You could not do better than to use the designs 
of the patterns shown on the page entitled ‘‘ School 
Clothes for Younger Children,” in this month’s issue 
of THE JOURNAL. 


Pattern for a Net Waist 

Mother thinks I will find an écru net waist very 
useful at college this autumn to wear with my dark 
and light skirts. I am very slight and need full- 
ness. MOLtLy. 

An écru or white filet or round-mesh net waist 
will indeed be found useful, and a pattern for it is 
No. 3922, price fifteen cents, supplied in girls’ or 
ladies’ sizes. It is trimmed with groups of tucks at 
the shoulders, and around the bust and sleeves are 
three crosswise tucks to give extra fullness. 


An Adjustable Trimming 

I have made my little girl two plain school dresses 
of plaid gingham. How can I make them look a little 
dressy for afternoons whenI need to? J.R.T 

Make an adjustable yoke collar of fine French 
piqué and trim the edges with a narrow pointed 
lace or embroidered edge. The collar can he held 
in place by sewing large crocheted buttons on the 
dress, and making buttonholes through this collar. 
Adjustable piqué cuffs to match would be a nice 
addition. Look at the figure of the little girl in the 
plaid dress in the right-hand corner at the top of 
the page. 


For the Small Boy 
My boy of six is too big for the Russian suits. 
How shall I make his school suits for this year? 
Mrs. E. 
The sailor blouse with the bloomer trousers is 
the next step up in clothes for the small man. Make 
these of galatea or twilling if you intend to keep 
him in wash material, and of serge or worsted in 
dark blue or mixed gray if the suits are to be of 
wool. Pattern No. 3999 is a good pattern to use, 
costing fifteen cents. 


The Net Bow for Mourning Millinery 


Will you tell me how to make a net bow for my 
hat? I have been wearing deep mourning and 
wish to lighten it by taking off the crape bow now 
on it, and I can then wear it at college throughout 
the early autumn months. BEATRICE F., 


The net bow is done to death, but it will serve 
your purpose nicely. Buy a yard and an eighth of 
fifty-four-inch net and fold across the width in four 
equal parts. Cut at the line of the folds. This will 
give you four lengths ten inches in width. Sew 
these lengths together and hem the edges over a 
fine silk ribbon-wire. The edges may be left plain 
or bound with an inch-wide bias band of dull silk. 
Make five loops on each side of the bow, ranging 
from eight to ten inches across when doubled. 
This will leave you a sufficient length to be draped 
around the crown. 


Embroidery for the Small Boy’s Suits 

Is there a design among your embroidery patterns 
that I can use to trim the little Russian suits that I 
have just made for my three-year-old son? 

| es PS : @ 

There are not many embroidery designs that are 
suitable for the small boy’s clothes, but the sailor- 
suit emblems look pretty. Use the anchor for the 
front of the dress, and the eagle with the two 
shaped pieces that form the chevrons can trim the 
sleeve half-way between the elbow and the shoulder 
seam. THE JOURNAL has a transfer pattern for 
these—No. 2643, price ten cents, which not only 
includes the stamping patterns for these articles, 
but also tells just how the embroidery should be 
done and what silk or cotton to use. 


Order the patterns mentioned above from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving the 
number, and inclosing the price as stated (ten or fifteen cents), from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 


Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


State also the waist and hip measures in ordering skirts; the bust 


measure jor waists; and for children’s patterns the age, length of back and breast measurement. 


If you intend to make this coat | 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for August 1908 
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Candy 
Hungry? 


Remember that your Family 
in the country are in all like- 
lihood Candy Hungry by the 
middle of each week. That 
means that when you leave 
the city to spend your Week 
End with them, you must go 
well provided withasupply of 
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Pure 
Candies 


| If you so desire, you can 
leave your order at any of 
our Stores or Sales Agents, 
and the Candies will be 
sent ahead of you by Mail 
or Express. 





are wanted for 


9 


> 
“oa 
= 


Family and 
Friends in 
Country 


Stores 
manywhere 


: ag 


Sales Agents 
everywhere 


Don’t forget a supply of our Caramels 











Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid 
Shoes for Summer _ | 





Cool, flexible shoes made of 
the soft, pliable, shiny leather 
| that is now fashion’s favorite. 


| All the leading shoe dealers | 


know and recommend 


“Chrome Tanned 


Glazed Kid” 


Made exclusively from Goat Skins 





Tough, durable and outwears 
other leather. Will not crack | 
nor get hard after being wet. 
It makes most comfortable 
shoes, yet it costs no more 
than inferior shoe leather. 





Made in Black and Colors 


Ask Your Dealer |, 











Buy Your Muslin Underwear 


From the Manufacturer 
At Wholesale Factory Prices 


We wantyou for 
of our custo! 
and as an ind 
ment offer this } 
gown to you for § 
We have onl 
limited quantity * 
sell atthislowpri 
so order at on 
Write for free ill 
\ trated catalog 
containing 1 
styles of Underg 
ments. You 
money chee! 
fully refunde 
if you are no' 
entirely satis 





Price $1.00. Postage 15c 
Fine nainsook gown exactly like picture 
is trimmed with fine Val. lace, has rib- Soe va Fo 
bon beading with fine ribbon at neck. Pp . 


UNITED UNDERWEAR MFG. CO 











L———- 1 26-1 28-130 Sixth Ave., New York City—— 
INVITATIONS 


WEDDING 22 


nnouncements, etc. , engraved and printed. 
Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 
+ =a* 100 50c ; with case 75c. Souvenir post cards 7 
Visiting Cards and monogram stationery. Write for samp!¢ 
THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 N. Tremont St., Boston, Mss. 
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LET ME TELL YOU WHY 


Macey Bookcases are better than others | 





I am the originator of the sectional idea which has revolutionized | 
he book busi f th Id. I have b ki ional | 
the bookcase business of the wor lave been making sectional ff 
furniture for twenty years —better and better every year, and have jf 
directed the making | of more sectional bookcases than all other 
makers combined. Comparison with others will_con- 
firm the truth of my statements about 
Macey Bookcases. Their superiority 
stands right out in plain sight so you 

can see it — you cannol help seetngtt. 


Macey Bookcases and Filing Ap- 
pliances are the culmination of my 
ripened experience and best skill. 
They alone contain my latest im- 
provements. 






Macey superiority is boldly pro- 


\ : é Ase a 
} claimed in the pleasing Artcraft 
Macey Bookcases excel in 4 D: a 
d 


style, workmanship and finish _ 

they are made under my per- 
sonal direction at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, the home of good 
furniture — furniture for 
the home. 


design, here illustrated, and is 
equally pronounced in the Colo- 
nial, Chippendale and Standard ff 
Styles. 


Macey Bookcases and Filing 
Appliances are sold by 
responsible merchants 
in all localities, whose 
guarantee, backed by 
the maker, doubly pro- 
tects the purchaser. 


The world wide suc- 
cess of the Unit Idea 
proves it was right in 
| §=6othe beginning and now 


















O. H. L. WERNICKE 


| Macey Bookcases rep- 


resent its highest devel- I will send you cata- 


. Father of Sectional Bookcases . 
opment. og G-1168 and “‘A Talk 
Macey Sectional Bookcases are not’ with Dad’’ containing further inter- 
just as good they are better, mucn esting facts about Macey Bookcases 


better than others, they are the best fortheasking. If interested in Filing 
obtainable anywhere. Appliances ask for catalog G-4208. 


| mri: . “7 . . “7 . 
| This mark identifies Macey goods. Another concern making similar goods still 














retains my name, although Isevered my connection with it years ago. 
Macy, —O.H. L. Wernicke, President of The neers 0. iliac Mich. 


MACEY RETAIL STORES: 


NEW YORK— 343 Broadway PHILADELPHIA — 1017 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO — 80-82 Wabash Ave. BOSTON—49 Franklin Street 







































































COLG@TES 
ANTISEPTIC 
DENTAL CREAM 


Comes out a ribbon 
Lies flat on the brush 


ELICIOUS, antiseptic— more 
convenient, more efficient, 
and less wasteful than powder. 


“We couldn’t improve the cream so we improved the tube” 


T he best way to prove it is to try it— Sample sent for 2c. in stamps 
COLGATE & CoO., Dept. H, 55 John St., New York, U. S.A. 


Makers of the world-famed Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap, Powder and Perfume, 


* Colgate’? on Soaps, Powders and rf orresponds to the “Sterling ” mark on silver. 































When a 

lady buys 

? a shoe, her ‘a 
=, first thought is 
7 =properly one of 
appearance; the 

——_ question of comfort & 
should be taken for granted. 

That is why it is so easy to please 
F a 


the American Lady with an 


American Lady Shoe 


It is only necessary to satisfy her in the one 

point of appearance —the question of comfort 

never arises after the right size is tried on. The 

thought of durability occurs only after the wearer 

has had it forced on her by the length of time the 

shoes have worn and kept their stylish shape. 
The American Lady Shoe illustrated, No. 6162, is an 
ideal shoe for fall wear. It isa gun metal calf bluche r 


with light, half double sole,extension edge and military 


heel, ten large eyelets. The last is the stylish Vassar. 





21,000 dealers sell the American Lady Shoe. 





Hamilton, Brown Shoe Co., 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 








Scouring Soap 5 
AMetalPolish - 








A LEXA A Ea 








D j 
The Prophylactic Cleanser That Bubbles Oxygen while it cleanses. 


nothing happens. Pour 
mouth and see how it 


Pour a little Dioxogen on sound skin or tissue, 
a little on a wound, cut or burn, or take a little in the 
bubbles and foams. 

The bubbles and foam are oxygen cleansing, purifying and neutralizing 
the procucts of decay and infectious matter which cause soreness, inflamma- 
tion and blood poisoning. Druggists everywhere. 








THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO..New York ———__————_—_“— 








The No. 2A 


BROWNIE 


Built on the Kodak plan—uses Kodak film car- 
tridges and may be loaded and unloaded in broad 
daylight. No dark room for any part of the work. 
A perfectly practical litthe camera for snap-shots 
or time expOsures 

THE 1908 KODAK CATALOGUE fully de- 
scribes and illustrates our six styles of Brownies, 
and fifteen styles of Kodaks, ranging in price from 
$1.00 to over $100.00, and fully explains the daylight 
development methods which have done away with 
the dark room. Free at Kodak dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 





Pictures, 234 x 4%, 
Price, $3.00, 
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| Chicago Beach Hotel 


American or European Plan 
Dye * n ideal resort for rest or pleasure 
Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes righ seed ps ty hog beaghs racran 
great South Park System. There is the quiet of lake, beach and shaded parks, or the 
| gayety of boating, bathing, riding or driving, golf, tennis, dancing and good music. 
‘I ab le always the best. Ne arly 1000 fee tof bros ad ve randao ve rlooking| ake Mict ugan. 
F or handsomely illustrated booklet address Manage er, r, Sist Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago 
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‘BATHASWE ET: TS 


A Perfumed Luxury for the Bath BATHASWEET RICE POWDER 


As invigorating as a Sea Bath. Vegetable and Anti eptically Pure. 
Softens Hard water. All Stores Relieves Sunburn an ufing. Softe t Ba by P 
25 Baths 25 cents /ormailed by vs and r. White 


BATCHELLER IMPORTING CO. NEW YORK. 
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Painted by N.C. Wyeth for Cream of Wheat Company, 1907. Copyright 1907 by Cream of Wheat ¢». 
“WHERE THE MAIL GOES, CREAM HEAT GOES.” 





